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which ought to be well known to every Cavalryman, 
whether Officer, private or horseshoer—the Check 
Mark on the head of a ‘‘Capewell” nail. 





Familiarity with this Mark makes it easy to tell 
whether or not your horse is being properly shod. 


After 30 years of use by shoers in all parts of 
the United States, during which time it has been put 
to every possible test, the general verdict is that 





“The Capewell” has no equal. It bears the distinc- 


tion of possessing Quality. 


No nail is a Ourrightstothe 


“Capewell” 
which does not 
have the Check 
Mark on the 
head of each nail 
It’s our trade- 


exclusive use of 
this trade-mark 
have been sus- 
tainedin United 
States Courts 
against imita- 





tors. 


“Quality” Nails Best 
For Cavalry Shoeing 


mark. 


Because they hold under the most severe strains 


of active service. With cheap inferior nails there is 
always a chancé that they may split, buckle or break 
down the hoof. The use of ‘“Capewell” nails prevents 


such misfortunes. 








MADE BY 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails in the World. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
J. §. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cable cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 


lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 


nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos=- 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu= 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


NOTICE?! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra, 
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TACTICS 


ee 


COLONEL BALCK, 


Gist Infantry, German Army, 


Authorized Translation 
BY 
WALTER KRULBGER, 


First Lieut. 23d Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from military 
history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


I.—Organization and Equipment. IX.—The Attack. 
Il —The Formations. X.—The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 
III.—The Power of the Firearms and Expe- Defense. 
dients for Minimizing Losses. 7. e elonse: 

A.—The Power of Field Artillery 

B.—Infantry Fire. 
1V.—The Empioyment of Infantry Fire 
V.—Deployments for Action. 
VI.—Machine Guns. Foreign Regulations. 
XV.—Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 


XII.—The Retreat. 
XIiL.—Containing Actions, 
XIV.—The Infantry Combat according to 


VIL—Infantry versus Cavalry. 
VIII.—Infantry versus Artillery. tion. 
Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 


over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 
PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS? 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 
working knowledge of Tactics. 


The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 


a 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Vavairy Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~~ TOGETHER< 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 
best work of its kind ever published. 

This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 





Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_> - —_- 


NOTES ON ‘FIELD ARTILLERY, 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


“ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


_—— BY 








Captain C. O SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 


printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools. 


For sale by the U. S, Cavalry Association. Price $2.50, postage paid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY TX PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. S. O.,,Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


Prenen. G, ©. B..4G. C.. V; 0. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 





“HORSES AND RIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


AUTHOR OF 


“Modern Horsemanship,” ‘Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 
“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


IMustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


—-PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_ - — 


lndividual and Combined Military Sketching 





BY CAPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Siath U.S. Infantry, 


~~ AN D< 


CaPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


Voi 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


> - > 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model rg06 Ammunition. 


By CaPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U.S. Cavatry. 
FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





A Study in ‘Troop [Leading 


Peo — AN D —-0-$ 
: i. . N . ° > f 
Management of the Sanitary Nervice in \ ar 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
AND ———— 
Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 


ler assumed conditions of 
sanitary service coordi- 
-dependent and de- 

f a large military 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


Agent: The U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


bE. P. ALEAANDER. 


“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.” 
A critical Military History of all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


all of which the author was an active participant. 


Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. Price, $4.00. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








Sole Agent for the United States 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 
Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vot. L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Six Maps.) 

Voi. Il.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. WI1.—"* THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* THE SCHA-HO.”) ( Weth vol. of maps.) 

VoL. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes J, II] and II1, $3.25 each. Volume IV, $4.00. Volume V, $3.00. 
HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


MF The Best Account of this War yet Published. @& 


The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 





GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: ‘The Wilderness and Cold Harbor,’ —Atkinson...$2,00 
CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactica!,—Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 2.75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wa's of the Future——Formby 

CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V, Pelet-Narbonne,—Translations by Major 


D’ A. Legard 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 
CAVALRY vs. INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS,—Gen. V. Bernhbardi 
MILITARY HISTORY Applied to Modern Warfare——Donaldson 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD EDITION, Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


t. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 


company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2, WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual d > of ipany commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
itted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 


-ports submitte 


graphs and War Department bear on the subject, ete. ? 
3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 


omcerfrs ? 


4. WHAT is the present organization he Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “ nk and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Office rs etc. ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment — how does he 


report for duty, what rep¢ 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official ? 


rt 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 


knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


,. PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 





NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. = MOSS, 24th Infantry 
‘NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 
Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 
Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non-commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL isto the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 


THE STORY OF A TROOP MESS 





By eel JAS. A. MOSS, Men Infantry. 


Any organization commander who will but llow the simple svstem 
herein describes d, will have an economical and successiul mess. 

Rules and aceon for the government of the Mcss Sergeant, the Cooks 
and the Kitchen Police. and also recipes, sample bills of fare and practical 


suggestions on individual field cooking, are given. 
Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


IE Moss-])ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 


Designed by 


Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 





A set of modern, up-to-date books embody ing advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES: 

Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), with 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75¢ per hundred; individual covers with rings, 60c per set, and 
perforator, 50c (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 


For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. oe = areca Fort Mckinley, P. . 





Questions on Field Service Regulations 


—bBY— 


Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned ata sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. 8S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Price 75 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


ination questions given 
ulations in December, 


on to be expected.” 





The Law and Customs of 


migat DUTY + 


A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 


By BYRON L. BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col, Ohio National Guard, Retired. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


— FOR SALE BY —— 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


Ihe Campaign of Santiago De Cuba 


In Three Volumes with Twelve Maps. 
PRICE FOR THE SET, $5.00. 





By Major H. H. SARGENT, Seconp Cavatrry, U.S. A. 


Other Works by the same Author: “BONAPARTEs’ Firsr CAMPAIGN,” and 
“CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO.” Price $1.50, each. 





re 2. Pa Da Pa _P_ch Oa Pa a  ch t s 


+ Tourn of the Military Service 
Institution 2% United States 


NEW YORK. 
$3.00 a Year. 


Governor’s Island, 
50c. a Copy. 


tea Ch ch hahha 
Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50¢ 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 





United States Naval Institute. 


Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
MID. 
$3.50 a Year. 


ANNAPOLIS, 


q 
§ 
Proceedings of the 


$1.00 A Copy. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 
U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


The Military Surgeons 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. $5 Cents a Copy. 





Army and Navy Journal 
Gazette of The Regular and Vo'unteer Forces 


; Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $5.00 a yr. 


NEW YORK. 


4 
; 
q 
q 
4 50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year, 
4 


Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio. 


>, 
More National Guard News is publisned in 
The National Guard Magazine 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
$3.00 per annum. 


Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ARMS AND THE MAN. P 


The National Military Weekly. 
Contains sketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by , 


Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 





St 


> 


Re 
Revu "Arr 
La Belg Milit 


: 
Hy 
= 
ci 
i 


ieee on all Foreign Military Publications ey upon nail = 


sirereenntgeee MILITARY a ccanarieninneap ase 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


$3.00 a year. 


°.50¢ 


vo on vo Ro I oo MM 0 I = oe od 





es. rita. ath. oe ee 


4 Journal of the United Sarton 
§ Institution of India. 
Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 


ra Ga ath dart hhh ~Pa_Ry 


Cavalry Journal? 


QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
RK. U.S. 1. Whitehall, S. W. London. 
Price tts. 6d. per annum. 





Journals. Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Pub’ished Monthly under authority 
of the « ouncil. 


Whitehall, S. W. London. 26s, per annum. 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Nava! and Miitary Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s 6d. perannum. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 


Price 30 Shillings per annum. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. 


Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s paid in Advance. 


Price: 1s. 6d. P. st Free. 





KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 


EDITED BY 
CARL M. DANZER 
Quarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 


Yearly Mk 20 


g 
, 
é 
q- 
q 
; 
€ 
| ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
a 
g 
q 


VIENNA, - - - AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 


Rome, Italy. 


Subsce’iption 18 lire per year. 





q : , : 
¢ She United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 

THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS ( Ltd.) 


Cockspur St. London, S. W. 


nw 


BOLETIN 


DEL 


CENTRO NAVAL 


(MONTHLY.) 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE, 





Revista Tecnica 
DE 
jInfanteria y Caballeria. 


(MONTHLY.) 


MADRID. 





Revue de Cavalerie 
(MONTHLY.) 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS: 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 wi * 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


92a Ps a ce Oh On Or a 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 
(08 Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. “Ww, ° 


JOURNAL oF tHE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION | 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


§ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a clab rate of 
¥ 3.00 for the members of either Association. 
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ENTRANCE TO 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY =° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 Be.awant ST LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


HERMAN WITT, 
GROCER 


Phones 310 and 276. 504 Shawnee Street 








LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Fresh Vegetables and Fruit every day in the Year. 


DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT. 








ESTABLISHED 1845 INCORPORATED 1900 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 


annoy, N. ¥., U.S.A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Field Instruments for Civil, Hydraulic @ 
Mining Engineers and Land Surveyors 


—ALSO DEALERS IN— 


Anemometers, Barometers, Field Glasses and Telescopes, Drawing Instruments 
and Materials, Scientific Books, Physical Apparatus, Accurate 
Thermometers, Standard Weights and Measures, 











No. 595. PRIcE $30.00. 














The engraving shows the Batson Sketching-Case designed for the 
use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors in reconnaissance 
and topographical surveys. It was given an extensive and successful 
trial in 1898 and 1899 in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as in the 
United States. 

This instrument is a small drawing-board, having upon its upper 
surface a moveable graduated circle, carrying a small alidade with 
scales, and at one end of the board a compass and clinometer. 

A full description of the use and adjustment of the Sketching- 
Case will be mailed on application. 

Correspondence is invited from those who are interested 
in special instruments, and prices for such work willbe given 


after an examination of the plans. 


OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND 
PRIOE LIST MAILED ON APPLICATION. 















































DENSMORE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 










EUROPEAN | — _~. i] EUROPEAN 
PLAN | : PLAN 
| 
a | Ves 
$1.00 $1.00 
to to 
$2 00 | $2.00 
Per Day * Per Day 








Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives 
(O@- RATES MODERATE. JAMES KETNER, 


Manager. 





_ESTASUSHED i8i8 


A viohes Miter 
C Ce GLOTHING© 


Gentlemens Furnishing Guuds, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


“Fine Uniforms for Officers of the United States Army. 
“Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 

“ Boots and Shoes. 

“Civilian Clothing, Ready-Made and Made-to-Measure. 
“Riding Suits and Breeches. English Hats. 
“Haberdashery and Leather Goods. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 











The SAVAGE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


(Manufactured in 32 Caliber only, at the present time, for the commercial trade) 












Special Features embodied in this 
Arm which will appeal to you 

TEN SHOTS—Double the num- 
ber in an ordinary revolver, and 


two more than other automatics. 


ACCURACY —The only auto- 
matic which locks at the breech 
while the bullet traverses the barrel, Ne 
insuring extreme accuracy, as well ; 

as freedom from fouling. ‘ | 


SIMPLICITY —Fewer parts than other automatics. Completely 


dismounts by hand, without the aid of tools. 
SAFET Y—Breech automatically locked during the time of dis- 
charge. Cannot be fired unless the trigger is pulled. 


Safety positively locks it against discharge. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Caliber 32 Send for descriptive circular 


Dade 





Capacity of Magazine. 10 shots. and booklet. “The Tenderfot’s 
Length of Barrel 34 in. 
Lenevth of Barrel 64 in. 
Finish, full blued. © 

Weight 19 oz. ing information. 


Turn,” regarding this arm, 4 


which contains much interest- 


Also Manufacturers of well-known Savage High Power Repeating Rifles. 


Calibers 303, 30-30, 25-35, 32-10 and 38-55, as well as 22 Caliber 
Repeaters and Single Shots. 





Handsome Illustrated Catalogue sent upon request. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, *7) Savage Avenue, 
























BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK K. WARD 


> 


U. & ARMY, RETIRED. 
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United States Cavalry Association 


ORGANIZED NOVEMBER 9, 1885. 
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PRESIDENT, 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM H. CARTER, U.S. A. 


VICE-F RESIDENT, 
CaPTAIN FARRAND SAYRE, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 
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LiEUT. COLONEL EZRA B. FULLER, U. S. A., Retired. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Ezra B. Fuuier, Retired. 
Captain Farranp Sayre, 8th Cavalry. 
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FIELD TRAINING VS. TARGET PRACTICE. 
By Capraixn E. E. BOOTH, SeEventu CAVALRY. 


N. making the report recommending changes in the Provi- 

sional Small Arms Firing Manual directed in Circular No. 
80, War Department, 1910, it is thought that cavalry officers 
should keep in mind the scheme of instruction for the “Training 
of the Mobile Army,” prescribed in General Orders No. 7, 
War Department, 1911. 

The target practice prescribed in Provisional Small Arms 
Firing Manual, 1909, requires so much time during the season 
of the year when outdoor work is practicable as to seriously 
interfere with the instruction of cavalry in its mounted duties. 

Experience proves that when troops have the routine gar- 
rison duty to perform such as guard, inspections, an occasional 
review, and time lost by bad weather, etc., ete., that it takes 
approximately three months to complete the entire prescribed 
courses in target practice, consisting of: 


1. Gallery practice. 


2. Marksman’s course. 
3. Sharpshooter’s course. 
4. Field practice, minimum amount of instruction prac- 


tice only. No regular practice. 


5. Proficiency test. 
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Expert rifleman’s test. 

Revolver practice. 

8. Estimating distance drill. 

The gallery practice prescribed by the 1909 firing manual 


SN 


requires nearly as much time as does the marksman’s course. 
It is possible, with good weather and nothing else to do, to com- 
plete the course in some less than three months, provided that 
only the minimum prescribed instruction practice in each course 
is fired and the courses are rushed through with all possible 
speed. 

However, so long as the standing is published, and the pro- 
ficiency of the troops is compared with each other and with the 
infantry, most troop commanders will devote all the time they 
can get to target practice, so as to make as good a showing as 
possible, without regard to how much the instruction along other 
lines, which is not published, is neglected. 

It should be remembered that the cavalryman has three 
arms, while the infantryman has but one. Present regulations 
require the same rifle practice for the cavalry as for the infantry. 
In addition, the cavalryman is expected to be proficient with his 
pistol and saber. After completing the rifle practice the infantry 
has three to four weeks for instruction in drills and field maneu- 
vers, which the cavalry should devote to pistol practice. 

The results are that the majority of the cavalry organiza- 
tions go to maneuvers with hardly a day’s instruction in scout- 
ing, patrolling, advance and rear guard and all the other duties 
pertaining to the subject of security and information, and _ for- 
mations for attack and defense, both mounted and dismounted. 
In brief, the cavalry has practically no instruction in those duties 
which it is expected to perform in time of war, and for which 
it is primarily maintained. By the time maneuvers are over 
and the annual practice marches are completed, it is so late in 
the season that weather permitting outdoor work is at best very 
short. Consequently, most of the entire open season of the vear 
is devoted to target practice. 

There is no doubt but that a high state of efficiency in 
marksmanship increases the efficiency of anv arm of the service, 
but the same may be said of other duties. It would be almost 
ideal if our cavalry, in addition to being thoroughly instructed in 
the performance of its legitimate duties, was as well instructed 
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in all infantry duties as is our infantry. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is a limit to the open season of the year. 

As it is practically impossible in addition to the prescribed 
target practice thoroughly to train a cavalry soldier in all the 
duties required of him by our present regulations, in one enlist- 
ment period, the actual résults, generally speaking, are that 
instruction in mounted field work is sadly neglected. ; It is 
believed that officers who have attended the various maneuver 
camps the last two years will agree that the average trooper is 
woefully deficient in all mounted work in maneuver exercises. 

While it is necessary for the cavalryman to be familiar 
with the powers and limitations of his rifle, to know how to 
use it, and to be able to shoot with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy at short and mid-range, it is believed to be a serious mis- 
take to teach shooting almost to the entire exclusion of other 
instruction. Generally speaking, the cavalryman uses his rifle 
when he can no longer ride his horse. 

It may be argued that exceptional proficiency in target 
practice gives additional morale. Therefore for our cavalry to 
have less practice than the infantry might tend to make it timid 
when engaging the enemy’s infantry. While this may be true 
to a limited extent, it is believed that it would be more than 
offset by its confidence that it could out-ride, out-scout and out- 
maneuver any other arm of the service. A cavalryman will 
come more nearly performing the duties expected of him in 
time of war if he is taught to regard his horse of more impor- 
tance than his rifle. 

It is noticed at maneuvers that there is a tendency on the 
part of too many cavalry officers to dismount to fight on foot 
as soon as the enemy is sighted. It is believed that this is the 
natural result of a system of instruction which devotes so much 
time to rifle firing and so little to the legitimate duty of a 
mounted command. 

All will admit that expertness in marksmanship is most 
desirable, provided it can be attained without neglecting instruc- 
tion in more important duties. That there are other duties for 
our cavalry more important than dismounted fire action, all must 
admit who accept our present Field Service Regulations as 
authoritative. In addition, it is believed that the history of the 
cavalry operations in the civil war shows that the best cavalry, 
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that is the cavalry which most nearly met all the requirements 
of cavalry in war, did not place its chief reliance on dismounted 
fire action. 

It is believed that the course in target practice outlined 
below will insure each trooper being sufficiently well trained in 
marksmanship to enable him to use his rifle effectively in dis- 
mounted action and that there will be sufficient time to thor- 
oughly instruct him in his mounted duty, namely, the care of 
his horse, patrolling, reconnoitering, advance and rear guard, 
screening, formations for attack and defense, etc., etc. 

This training should, however, follow in logical sequence, 
and the amount of time devoted to each should be in propor- 
tion to its relative importance. In determining its relative im- 
portance the special characteristics of cavalry should be kept 
in mind. Without going into all the details of its organization 
and equipment it is sufficient to remember that the functions of 
cavalry, that is the functions for which it was organized and is 
maintained, are more nearly fulfilled when the trooper, the 
mount, and the special equipment act as a composite unit. Take 
away either one and the cavalryman in all the name implies no 
longer exists. 

A study of our Field Service Regulations and other author- 
ities on the subject of the action of cavalry in campaign shows 
that the following is the order in which it generally will be 
called on to exercise its various dutres. Furthermore, they show 
the relative importance of its action and its methods of fighting. 

Ist. Screening, scouting, and reconnoitering. 

2d. The mounted charge. 

3d. Dismounted fire action. 

In order to perform all the duties expected of it in time 
of war the cavalry should be proficient in all, for each is very 
largely dependent upon the other. 

In order to cover the entire subject each year, a systematic 
and logical course should be laid out and adhered to. The fol- 
lowing is suggested: 

November 1st to March 30th. Instruction in care of arms, 
equipment, mounted and dismounted drill and other gymnastics; 
sighting drills, position and aimings drills, and, where facilities 
permit, gallery practice. Non-commissioned officers’ school, to 
include instruction in riding and must include instruction in map 
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reading. The last is very important, for no man can find his 
way through an unknown country with any degree of certainty, 
even if provided with a map, unless he is able to read a map. 
This instruction should go further than simply learning to fol- 
low a road. 

April rst to April 30th. Individual horsemanship, school 
of the trooper and school of the squad. The ability to ride 
implies something more than being able to sit on a horse’s back. 
A man trained in the methods taught at the Mounted Service 
School will be able to control his horse under all conditions and 
will be able to get more out of him with less fatigue to both the 
rider and horse than a man trained under the old method.* 

May 1st to May 31st. Troop, squadron, and regimental 
close order drill and pistol practice. Some close order drill is 
valuable for disciplinary purposes and to teach unity of action. 
If any part of the course must be omitted it should be the close 
order drill, excepting so much as is necessary to insure the troop 
going through the occasional ceremonies with some degree of 
credit. 

June Ist to June 30th. Patrolling, reconnaissance, screen- 
ing, advance and rear guard and formations for attack and 
defense, both mounted and dismounted. If other ground is 
available the troop drill ground should not be used. From the 
handling of the patroi to the formations of the troop for com- 
bat the dispositions and formations should be made in accord- 
ance with the ground and the assumed conditions of the enemy. 
Normal formation should be avoided as one would avoid poison. 
The patrols should be taught how to take advantage of the 
ground to extend their observations and at the same time con- 
cealing themselves from the view of the enemy. 

July rst to July 31st. Squadron and regimental field exer- 
cises. 

August Ist to 31st. Maneuvers. 

September ist to 15th. Annual practice march. 

September 15th to October 31st. Target practice. As 
much time as possible after completing the known distance prac- 
tice should be devoted to “Field Practice.” 


*As the writer is not a graduate of the Mounted Service School, the 
statement is based upon observations. 
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Maneuvers are supposed to be the culmination of the sea- 
son’s field training, but under the present system they are, gen- 
erally speaking, “the beginning and the end.”” Unless the reg- 
ular troops can be given some such course of instructions as 
outlined above, they are no more prepared to benefit from the 
maneuvers than the militia. Enlistment is not sufficient in itself 
to qualify a soldier for field service. 

On account of the militia it will be impracticable to hold 
all the maneuver in the month of August. If held earlier a 
part of the close order drill should be omitted; if held later the 
practice march could be made before going to the maneuvers, 
or the time devoted to target practice. If only the regular 
troops were to be considered the maneuvers might better be held 
during October. This arrangement would enable all the troops 
to complete their target practice before going to the maneuvers. 
This would be ideai. 

If the troop has previously been well trained in individual 
horsemanship and close order drill, the courses suggested for 
the months of April and May could be modified. The impor- 
tant point is that the troop be thoroughly trained in tactical field 
problems from patrolling to combat before going to maneuvers. 
If target practice is had before going to maneuvers, there is not 
time enough left for the field training. 

In addition to being the logical order of instruction, the 
members of the troop will take more interest if held at this 
time because they have the maneuvers to look forward to as 
an opportunity to display their ability in field work. And, 
finally, it should be remembered that cavalry is intended for 
mounted work. If this were not true there would be no use for 
cavalry. A troop which has been thoroughly instructed in target 
work, but has had no i1 
ood mounted infantry, but it is not cavalry. 


istruction in its legitimate duties in field 
work, may be g 
COMMENTS ON PROPOSED PISTOL AND RIFLE PRACTICE. 


Pistol Practice. 

The cavalryman generally uses his pistol mounted. As it 
is much more difficult to become a good shot mounted than dis- 
mounted, he should be given more mounted practice. The pro- 
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posed course prescribes enough dismounted practice to teach the 
soldier how to use his pistol; but his qualification is in mounted 
work only. It is almost certain that any man who shoots well 
mounted is a good shot dismounted. 

The important thing, however, is to reduce the rifle prac- 
tice now prescribed so that some time each year can be devoted 
to other work. 

Rifle Practice. 

Cavalry should never be expected to use long distance firing 
for hours and days as is expected of the infantry. The dis- 
mounted action usually required of cavalry will be at the shorter 
ranges and of short and decisive character. The instruction 
practice is sufficient to familiarize the soldier with his rifle; the 
record practice is primarily intended to determine his relative 
proficiency. One score will do this as well as two. 


For Cavalry. 


As prescribed by the Provisional Small Arms Firing Man- 
ual with the following modifications: 

Paragraph 60, after the sentence “Troops firing special 
course A, take both the instruction and record practice therein, 
regardless of the scores made in the second trial of the gallery 
practice test.” Add “For cavalry when the soldier has once qual- 
ified at gallery practice or has fired one season on the range, 
only such gallery practice as the troop commander deems neces- 
sary will be required.” 

Slow Fire. 

Paragraph 138. Targets “A” at 200 and 300 yards; “B” 
at 500 yards, (See ‘‘Targets,” Part 6, Chapter 1.) 

Sight. The Battle Sight will be used for one score instruc- 
tion practice at all of the ranges. 

Rapid Fire. 

Same as paragraph 139 Provisional Small Arms Firing 
Manual, omitting the sentence “For Infantry and Coast Artil- 
lery, the bayonet will be fixed.” 
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Skirmish Fire. 

The same as paragraph 140, Provisional Siaall Arms Fir- 
ing Manual, omitting instruction relative to the 600 yards firing 
point and changing the number of shots and the time limit to 
agree with the attached table. 

Paragraph 87. After the sentence “All officers enumerated 
in the above table of over 15 years commissioned, or commis- 
sioned and enlisted service in the Regular Army, or who have 
completed five regular seasons’ practice, or who have qualified 
as expert riflemen, are authorized, but not required, to fire,” 
add “For cavalry, should the soldier fail to qualify in the marks- 
man’s course in his first target season, first enlistment period, 
he will each target season thereafter be required to shoot a 
maximum of one score instruction practice and the record prac- 
tice prescribed in the above table until he qualifies. Any soldier 
who qualifies in any course will not again fire the regular prac- 
tice, in that course, in his current enlistment.” 


Ficld Practice, 
Instruction practice only, as prescribed in paragraphs 189 
and 190. 
Proficiency Test. 
As prescribed in paragraphs 351 to 356 inclusive. 
MARKSMAN’S COURSE, 


Slow Fire. 
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MARKSMAN’S COURSE. 
Rapid Fire. 


Battle Sight Only Will Be Used. 
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SHARPSHOOTER’S COURSE. 


Timed Fire. 
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Expert RiFteMAN's Trest:—As Now Prescribed. 
Revolver Practice. 
Paragraph 241, amended to read as follows: 
TarceT “N.” 
with black circular bullseye 5 inches in diameter. Value of hit 


A rectangle 6 feet high and 4 feet wide, 


therein, 10. Seven rings with diameters as follows: 


ee NER. 4-5 55% Giaw hos KARR ESE SOR RES value of hit 9 
Sea Ne © MER GGAISS eee he sw as kyo Sw as Ss Ins oP vs' eI Ge value of hit 8 
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CP ec OE OC Se rae value of hit 3 
(a a: 2 


Tarcet “Q.” A steel skeleton frame representing a soldier 
in the standing position, covered with cloth and with black paper 


cut as a silhouette to the shape of the frame. Lach hit scored 


Tarcet “R.” A skeleton steel frame representing a soldier 
mounted, covered with cloth and with black paper cut as a sil- 
houettte to the shape of the frame. Hits in the black silhouette 
only count. Value of hits direct or ricochet on any part of 


figure to be scored as I. 
1° 
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In targets “OQ” and “R” only hits on the paper silhouette 
will be scored. 

Paragraph 349, amended to read as follows: 

The requirements for qualification as revolver shot—All 
who are required or authorized to fire the mounted course, and 
who make a total of 20 points, will be qualified as revolver shot; 
any who make a total of 24 points will be qualified as “expert 
revolver shot.” 


REVOLVER PRACTICE. 
Dismounted. 


Instruction Practice. 











SLOW FIRE. RAPID FIRE. 
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REVOLVER PRACTICE. 
Mounted. 
INSTRUCTION PRACTICE. RECORD PRACTICE. 
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Paragraph 215, amended as follows: 

Under the word “Course,” opposite the word “Cavalry,” 
change to read instruction practice mounted and dismounted. 
Record practice, mounted. 

Any man who qualifies as a “revolver shot” should be given 
one dollar per month additional pay; any man who qualifies as 
an “expert revolver shot” should be given two dollars per month 
additional pay. 

It is easier to make 320 points in the dismounted course 
than it is 24 points in the mounted course. 





























CAVALRY TRAINING AND TARGET PRACTICE. 


(Comments on the foregoing article by CAprAin Booru.) 
S the cavalrymen satisfied with the present infantry rifle 
for their long range weapon? 

From the almost unanimous vote of the Fort Leavenworth 
Branch of the U. S. Cavalry Association, at a recent meeting, 
it would appear that the rifle as now issued does not meet the 
special needs of the cavalry. 

At this meeting the advantages and disadvantages of the 
present infantry rifle were very thoroughly brought out with 
the result that the cavalry officers here are not satisfied with it. 
The advantages of a flat trajectory for long ranges and the 
knowledge of having as good a weapon as our infantry pos- 
sesses (the latter is probably not true of the rifle as cavalry 
must use it, for its sights have been found in practice to be too 
light to bear the usage, even at drill; likewise the magazine 
mechanism has been found in practice to get out of order too 
easily when the rifle is jounced up and down in the boot on a 
horse at a trot) are more than outweighed by its clumsiness 
to the trooper on horseback; its length and therefore greater 
twisting or pendulum motion when carried on the saddle; its 
delicate sights, and its delicate magazine mechanism. 

In the hands of the infantryman, no doubt none of these 
faults obtain. For under all conditions in which an infantry- 
man finds himself he can and will care for his rifle. It may be 
the means of saving his life. This is not so with the cavalry- 
man, who has other weapons to equally care for and for use 
in case of need, the horse, pistol and saber. 

Other reasons for arming the cavalry with a long range 
weapon designed to meet the special needs of cavalry are log- 
ically set forth in the following summary of what cavalry needs 
on this subject, which has been submitted by a cavalryman at 
Fort Leavenworth. 
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PLAN, 

Premise 1. The cavalry is a special corps belonging to the 
army and is in the same category with the engineers, signal 
troops, medical corps and field artillery. 

Premise 2. As a special corps, it should devote all the 
twelve months’ period of training each year to perfecting itself 
in the use of its special weapons, in the perfection of its special 
methods of attaining its special ends, just as do the field ar- 
tillery, engineers and signal troops. 

Premise 3. Its special weapons are the horse, saber, pistol 
and long range weapon (“‘carbine”’ or “cavalry rifle’’). 

Premise 4. Its special methods are laid down in the Cav- 
alry Drill Regulations, except in the use of its long range weapon. 
For the latter the infantry firing regulations govern. 

Premise 5. Its special ends are to be determined from 
the study of the most accepted works on. tactics and strategy 
and from the lessons of our own cavalry in the latter part of 
the Civil War, which will enable us to apply the principles of 
the most accepted modern works on tactics and strategy to the 
peculiar traits of Americans and American terrain. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS OR FACTS. 

1. The cavalry is not efficient; it has not the true cavalry 
spirit of dash, energy, sureness developed to the degree it is 
capable of and that it is imperative it should have to be success- 
ful on the battlefield. 

2. Why? Answer: Lack of training. Why the latter? 
Answer: Lack of time. Again, why the latter? Too much 
time spent in emulating and competing with the infantry in the 
use of the infantry rifle. 

3. The cavalry is proficient in the use of one of its four 
arms only, viz., the infantry rifle. 

4. It is deficient in the use of the horse, the saber, the 
pistol. In the use of patrols, in sending messages and reports, 
in scouting and in the proper employment of larger bodies, such 
as squadrons, regiments or brigades, in conjunction with other 


forces. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 


zr. We should arm the cavalry with a cavalry rifle de- 
signed to meet the special needs of the cavalry, but using the 
same ammunition as the infantry rifle. Why? In order to 
overcome many of the faults of the present infantry rifle 
(which is well suited to the needs of the infantry) and obtain 
a more suitable cavalry weapon; and especially to automatically 
disassociate from the minds of cavalrymen that they can or 
may compete with the infantry on the target range. 

2. We would have the whole outdoor training period to 
use in perfecting ourselves along our own special lines, un- 
harassed by preparing for, attending and furnishing such large 
details to assist in conducting competitions. 

3. A cavalry firing regulations for the cavalry rifle (or 
carbine), including regulations or manuals for the saber and 
pistol, all in one book, should be prepared and issued to the 
cavalry. 

4. A scheme of instruction, progressive in character -and 
covering the individual and collective duties of the cavalry, 
should be followed by the cavalry at each post during the whole 
twelve months. This scheme in its broad extent to emanate 
from the chief of staff, being put into practice in detailed form 
at each cavalry post. 

5. Would not the cavalry then become contented, studious, 
trained, full of esprit de corps, and ready to act its part at ma- 
neuvers or in battle? 

6. Would not the tendency of cavalrymen to always dis- 
mount to fight on foot, displaved in the war game, or map 
problems, or on the maneuver ground, be overcome by teach- 
ing them the possibilities of the other weapons and by taking 
away the infantry rifle? ihe infantry rifle, I believe, is abso- 
lutely unsuited to cavalry. The infantry rifle hangs like a 
stone to the cavalryman’s neck, slowing up the whole cavalry 
service, 

7. In war the difference in efficiency of a lighter, shorter, 
long-range weapon would not be noticeable beyond 600 vards, 
due to the inability to estimate the range correctly beyond 600 
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yards. No doubt the Ordnance Department could now improve 
on the present rifle and could design one especially adapted for 
cavalry uses, which, barring competitions with the infantry on 
the target range, would enable the cavalry to maintain a morale 
equal to that of the infantry. 

In other words, I don’t believe that the cavalry would go 
into battle feeling that it was armed with a long-range weapon 
one bit inferior to that that the enemy’s infantry possessed. 

8. Would not the arming of the cavalry with a CAVALRY 
rifle or carbine have an automatic effect in restraining the 
higher commanders at maneuvers from using the cavalry so 
often for infantry work? Especially would not its proficiency 
in the use of the other arms become so well known that the 
higher commander would trust them to charge or to act with 
that freedom necessary to the successful employment of cavalry 
when the three arms are combined? 

These suggestions are radical, I admit, in part, but I be- 
lieve that nothing but a radical change will cure our evils. I 
am aware of Captain Booth’s suggestions for a change in the 
firing regulations to meet cavalry needs. These ideas harmon- 
ize with his detailed plan, but I go further. I would by this 
exposition lay the whole matter bare, and by discussion in a 
board or in the general staff, or both, build up from certain 
basic principles a system of regulations for the cavalry and a 
scheme of instruction for it, just as independent of infantry 
regulations and schemes of instruction for them as has been 
done for the field artillery. Two or three years would, in my 
opinion, see a flattering improvement in the cavalry. For they 
are in the spirit for it now; they are awake and realize from 
colonel to private how deficient they are, and a well thought 
out scheme of instruction (have a good board spend a year 
or more on it if need be) would be seized with an impulse that 
would be felt, I am sure. 

Perhaps these ideas are not as clearly or as forcibly ex- 
pressed as they might be, but I wish to send them on for what 
they are worth, and because by improving the cavalry we im- 
prove the army, and keep step with the other arms. 

S. 
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For some time there has been a growing feeling in our 
service that we were not giving sufficient time to training our 


mounts, and, coincidently, to training our men in horseman- 
ship. For the purpose of comparison, one of the members of 
the executive committee of the Cavalry Association tried to 
get a detailed statement of how a squadron in each foreign 
service divided the time available for instruction. 

In all cases it was found that the instruction given was 
left principally to the squadron commander (corresponds to 
our troop commander), who was held responsible for results, 
and who was given the necessary freedom of action to enable 
him to obtain results. Squadron commanders were forbidden 
to use any set scheme of instruction and required to so divide 
the time that all their men should be well instructed in all their 
duties. 

The fear in which squadron commanders stood of their 
regulations forbidding the use of a set scheme of instruction, 
together with the fact that they frequently instruct different 
sets of their men in different subjects at the same time, made 
it impossible to obtain the desired information in a form in 
which it could be tabulated for publication. Not being required 
to have a certain kind of drill on a certain day, they will, for 
example, detail the poorest horsemen for instruction in riding, 
while others are exercised in patrolling and carrying messages. 
‘rom the replies received it was possible, however, to learn 
that all foreign services give at least twice as much time to 
caring for their horses, including exercising the ones not used 
at drill, as does the average troop in our service. They give 
probably ten times as much time and attention as do we to 
horse training and field exercises other than maneuvers, such 
as patrolling, carrying messages and battle exercises on a small 
scale on varied ground. 

On the other hand, they give comparatively little time to 
mounted drill as pure drill on a parade ground, and they do not 
have a target practice season that practically eclipses all else 
for from one to three months of the best season of the year. 
Their men are sufficiently instructed in rifle practice, but in- 
struction in this one arm is not allowed to stop instruction with 
the cavalryman’s first and most important weapon—the horse. 
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While our cavalry does not need to go to Europe for its 
ideas, still the fact that in practically all other armies the cav- 


alry gives its first thought to horsemanship and horse training 


leads one to think we might well consider a radical change in 
our system of instruction. 
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GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT. 


By LIgUTENANT COLONEL EBEN SWIFT, EtGutru CAvarry. 


_ MERRITT was born in New York and went 
with his family at an early age to Illinois in 1840. It 
is hard to realize what that journey meant at that time and 
that it was taken by men and women of this generation. In 
1840 the “Fast Express” took three days to cover the trip from 
New York to Philadelphia. Theuve to Pittsburg the journey 
was made by stage, then down the river by boat to St. Louis, 
from which point wagons were brought to carry the family of 
pioneers over to Southern Illinois, where a thousand acres of 
prairie land was waiting for them. 

Merritt was graduated in the class of 1860 at the Military 
Academy. He was 24 years of age. In scholarship he was 
rated at the middle of his class and in the other soldierly quali; 
ties he was near the head. His first assignment was to the 
Second Dragoons, which was serving in Utah. He soon at- 
tracted the attention of General Philip St. George Cooke and 
was made A. A. A. General of the District and Adjutant of 
the regiment. At the same station were a number of officers 
of Southern birth, including Buford and Gibbon, who, with 
Merritt from Southern Illinois and Cooke from Virginia, were 
entirely loyal to the cause of the government, but were not in 
sympathy with the ultra-abolitionists of that day. Party spirit 
ran high and political discussions may have led these men of 
conservative opinions to express themselves too freely and per- 
haps caused them to be misunderstood. At all events, they 
were reported to Washington for disloyalty, and their career 
as soldiers was in danger, as suspicion poisoned many a cup 
in those days. The matter in some way came to the knowledge 
of General Cooke, who promptly ordered the arrest of the 


officers who sent the report. The adjutant put on his full 
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uniform and started out to find the offenders and to read the 
order to them in formal style. He found the first of them 
playing a game of billiards in the Sutler store, and, suddenly 
forgetting all about his official mission, he proceeded to take 
personal satisfaction at once. This incident is a good example 











MAJOR GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U.S. VOLUNTEERS, 
CHIEF OF CAVALRY, ARMY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


(From a Civil War time photograph.) 


of his impetuous temper, a quality which he often considered a 
fault, but which he soon schooled himself to hold in complete 
subjection. The injurious reports, fortunately, were headed off 
and the officers who made them, strange as it may seem, re- 
ceived slight recognition during the war. 
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WESLEY MERRITT. 





GENERAL 


In 1861 the regiment marched to Fort Leavenworth, mak- 
ing a record march for cavalry, when we consider the distance, 
the lack of forage and the excellent condition of men and 
horses at the end. 

The regiment soon found itself on the Peninsula, with 
Cooke as chief of cavalry and Merritt as aide on his staff. 
When Cooke in sorrow and disgust left the Army of the Po- 
tomac, Merritt went with him, but returned on the advice of 
Cooke and acted as aide on the staff of General Stoneman 
during the Richmond raid of 1863. The story of the Northern 
cavalry of those days was inglorious. Its most dangerous enemy 
was at Army Headquarters, and not at the front. Cavalry gen- 
erals often had to fight their own high commanders in rear, 
and the result was sometimes as disastrous as defeat by the 
enemy. The cavalry had no good chance until Sheridan ap- 
peared and in strong words which we must not forget, refused 
to accept the role that had been given him. That was not until 
1864, but light did begin to dawn under Hooker’s brief regime. 
Merritt was then captain and after the Stoneman raid he joined 
the regiment to find himself in command—not an uncommon 
incident among junior officers in those days. In the battles of 
Beverly Ford, Aldie and Upperville, Merritt continued to com- 
mand the 2d Cavalry. At Beverly Ford he led his regiment in 
a charge. In the smoke and dust he closed in on a Confederate 
officer of high rank. “Sir, you are my _ prisoner!” shouted 
Merritt in his ear. “The hell [ am,” replied the Confederate, 
cutting him over the head. The blow was stopped after going 
through the hat and a handkerchief that Merritt was wearing 
as a protection against the heat, but it still left a mark that he 
always carried. It was the old story of the feeble saber. Mer- 
ritt gathered his regiment together which had lost one-third of 
its strength in killed and wounded and was seon ready for fur- 
ther duty. Notwithstanding the slight successes gained at this 
time, the main trouble with the Army of the Potomac was cor- 
rectly diagnosed by General Hooker to be in the cavalry. It 
did not cover the right flank at Chancellorsville, and in the sub- 
sequent operation its failure to break Stuart’s screen resulted in 
the loss of 10,000 men—with Milroy at Winchester. So Hooker 
proposed to reorganize the cavalry and to make some new briga- 
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diers. The proposition was accepted and the choice fell on four 
young subalterns whom two years of war and stormy weather 


> 
1 


had tossed upon its highest wave. Gay blades they were—Cus- 
ter with his yellow curls, velvet suit, gold lace and trailing 
plumes; Kilpatrick who had already earned his nickname “Kill 
Cavalry”; Farnsworth so soon to die in Devil’s Den; and Mer- 
ritt with his red cheeks and boyish face and airs of Knight- 
hood’s days and joust and tourney. Merritt’s name was at the 
head of the list, and he received his commission and the com- 
mand of Buford’s old brigade two days before the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

At Gettysburg Merritt was only able to get away from the 
everlasting guardianship of wagon trains on the third day, when 
he threatened the left of Longstreet at the time of Pickett’s 
charge. The failure of Lee’s plan to attack with 30,000 instead 
of with 15,COO men against Meade’s center was largely due to 
the action of Merritt and Kilpatrick at this critical moment. 

In the pursuit of Lee after Gettysburg, Merritt continued 
to command his brigade and later, on the death of Buford, suc- 
ceeded to the command of the division during the operations 
in Central Virginia in the fall and winter preceding the Rich- 
mond Campaign of 1864. Torbert got the division in April, 
but was on sick leave at the Battle of Todd’s Tavern and dur- 
ing the raid to Haxall’s Landing, when Merritt again com- 
manded, 

The birth of the cavalry dates from Grant’s failure to flank 
Lee at Spottsylvania, a failure that was evidently due to the 
restricted role assigned to the cavalry, fiercely resented by Sher- 
idan at the time. In the following movement to Haxall’s Land- 
ing, Merritt led the way, seized the Brooke road and began the 
Battle of Yellow Tavern, which ended in the defeat and death 
of Stuart. 

In covering Grant’s passage of the Pamunkey and _ in 
fiercely battling for advanced strategic points and holding them 
till the arrival of the infantry, Merritt again commanded his 
brigade. At Matadequin Creek it was the charge of his com- 
mand upon the Confederate flank that turned them out of their 


position. By these movements were Grant’s flanking movements 
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secured and made possible, while Lee was forced to withdraw 
and contract his lines towards Richmond. 

At Trevillian Station during the Charlottesville raid, Mer- 
ritt’s advance on Hampton relieved Custer and permitted him 
to withdraw when surrounded by the enemy. 

Transferred to the Shenandoah Valley, Merritt became the 
permanent commander of the famous first cavalry division with 





Devin, Custer and Gibbs as brigade commanders. The division 
had a brilliant record. From the time when it was organized 
under Buford until the end of the war, it captured more horses, 
guns and munitions than would equip it thrice over. It never 
during this time suffered a surprise, never “lost a wheel,” cap- 
tured by the enemy, and never met the enemy’s cavalry but to 
defeat it. At Cedarville, near Front Royal, on August 16, he 
had a brilliant success over Kershaw’s division of infantry and 
two brigades of cavalry, who were trying to force the Shenan- 
doah in order to attack Sheridan in rear. He defeated them 
with a loss of 600 men and two fiags. 

At the Battle of the Opequon (Winchester) on September 
19, his division gave the most effective instance in a hundred 
years of war, of the use of the cavalry division in a pitched 
battle. He rode over Breckenridge’s infantry and Fitzhugh 
Lee’s cavalry and effectually broke the Confederate left. At 
this time Sheridan wrote to a friend: “I claim nothing for 
myself; my boys Merritt and Custer did it all.” 

At Tom’s Brook, on October 9th, Merritt and Custer de- 
feated Rosser’s cavalry with a loss of eleven guns, and pursued 
for twenty-six miles. 





On the disastrous morning of October 19th, at Cedar 
Creek, Merritt’s division blocked the way of Gordon’s victorious 
Confederates, held its position north of Middletown all day, 
without assistance, then charged and crossing the stream below 


j the bridge joined Custer in the pursuit to Fisher’s Hill. In that 
campaign Merritt’s division captured 14 battle flags, 29 pieces 


of artillery and more than 3,000 prisoners. 

Irom the beginning of 1865 Merritt acted as Chief of 
Cavalry of the Army of the Shenandoah and continued in that 
position tiil the end of the war. The position was practically 
that of commander of a cavalry corps of two divisions under 
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Sheridan, who, from time to time, exercised the functions of an 
army commander. 

The final campaign began with days in rain and nights in 
mud, with empty sack and dry canteen. Grant called it off, but 
Sheridan hung on at Dinwiddie and begged to stay. Merritt 
pushed ahead to capture Five Forks, when Pickett, with five 
brigades of infantry and three divisions of cavalry, caught the 
advanced troops of Devin and Davies, in front and rear and on 
the left flank. But Merritt, with his reserve, assisted by Gregg, 





struck Pickett in rear, forced him to face about, and secured 
the safe withdrawal of Devin and Davies around the Confed- 
erate flank. It was a fine example of the principle that there 
is no situation into which a cavalry officer may not venture and 
from which he cannot extricate himself by his own resources. 
On the Ist of April at Five Forks, Merritt followed and 
pushed the Confederate infantry and cavalry into their intrench- 
ments on the White Oak road and held their double force in 





front, while Sheridan in person led the attack of the Fifth 
Corps against the left flank. As soon as the envelopment was 
completed, Merritt charged with Devin’s division and one of | 
Custer’s brigades dismounted, while Custer charged their right 
flank with two brigades mounted, and one of the most decisive 


battles of modern times was ended with the complete defeat of 





the Confederates and the capture of more than half their force. hi 
That night the enemy was followed several miles. ti 
chen ; Te : ; eae Rt 

On the next day Merritt's two divisions, reinforced by it 

> 1 - s ee 7 P 1 eee S: te : Be 
MachKenzie’s division, pursued the enemy to Ford's Station on i 
is “4 1 1 1 ’ ° Bt 

the south side railroad, and then northward across Namozine p 
ir ; en ' oe | 
Creek to Scotts Corners, where camp was made at dark. i 


] 


On the 3rd a running fight was kept up all day, the ad- 


vance being greatly delayed by the high water in the creeks 





\t night Deep Creek was reached, when a rear guard and fiv 
guns were captured. 

On the 4th the advance was made to Bevill’s Bridge of 
the Appomattox across which Lee’s main army was retreating. 
From there a parallel course was run towards Amelia Court q 
House, where the concentration of Lee’s Army was first defi- 
nitely located and reported by Merritt. The importance of this 
service lay in the fact that Grant's westward march gave Lee 
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the choice of two lines of retreat—one was to outstrip the 
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Federal Army and to reach the Danville road before it, the 
other was to march due south across Grant’s line of communi- 
cation and reach the Weldon road. Until Lee’s army was 
located and his objective known, Grant could not freely move. 
After the war, on several occasions Lee talked about his plans 
and said that he never understood why he did not succeed in 
extricating his army, why every movement was checkmated and 
the enemy always in his path. Plainly he did not count on the 
efficiency of the cavalry. If he had done so he would perhaps 
have taken the opposite course, which in the necessarily dis- 
persed condition of Grant’s army might have had more success. 
And so the situation was completely cleared up for Grant, and 
he personally hurried every man he could get to Jetersville, 
south of Amelia. On this day the cavalry of Merritt made 
many attacks, with heavy captures of wagons and provisions at 
Tabernacle Church. Sheridan called Merritt to Jetersville in 
the evening. 

On the 5th the command remained near Jetersville, due 
to Meade’s desire to concentrate the Army of the Potomac be- 
fore attacking Lee. During the night, however, the Confed- 
erate general gained a march by moving across Meade’s left 
flank towards Farmville. Sheridan had anticipated this and 
sent his cavalry to the west on the Oth, without joing in 
Meade’s advance on Amelia. Merritt moved across country, 
paralleling the Confederate line of march, each of his divisions 
alternating with Crook in hitting at the column. Several unsuc- 


} 


brigade under 


cessful attempts were made, but at length Stages 


the eve of Sheridan himself struck the road in the interval 


between Iwall’s and Gordon's divisions at Hott’s House, push- 
ing the latter off to the north. At the same time Merritt and 
Crook crossed Sailor’s Creek further on and rode into the gap 
between the head of [well and the rear of Longstreet and thus 
blocked the further advance of the former, and captured his 
artillery. The Confederates then crossed Sailor’s Creek and 
formed up to drive away the cavalry which was blocking the 
road ahead. At the same time the approach of the 6th Corps 
in the rear forced them to face in that direction also. The 
result was to cut out 8,000 men and a dozen generals from Lee’s 
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column. Not delaying to rest, Merritt moved off at once to- 
wards Prince Edward Court House to anticipate any further 
attempts of Lee to reach Danville. 

Prince Edward was reached on the 7th and as Lee’s only 
chance was now to reach Lynchburg, Merritt was started for 
Appomattox Station by way of Prospect Station, reaching there 
in the evening, at the same time as the advance guard of Lee, 
which was fought and driven back during the evening and night 
with a loss of twenty-five guns and 1,0CO prisoners and all the 
rations of Lee’s army. 

Merritt opposed Gordon's attempt to break through the 
investing lines on the morning of the 9th and on the arrival 
of the infantry of the Army of the James he mounted rapidly, 
rode to the Confederate left and had just formed at a trot for 
a final charge on the Confederate camps, a short half mile away, 


he enemy ended the battle. 


when a flag of truce from 

At the end of the war Merritt was 28 years of age. He 
had risen from Captain and Aide de Camp to Major General 
and commander of a cavalry corps in two years. His commis- 
sion as Major General of Volunteers was specifically conferred 
for “Gallant Services.”’ 

When events on the Rio Grande seemed to indicate that 
still further uses for the army were in prospect, Sheridan took 
Merritt along as Chief of Cavalry. 

On the reorganization of the army after the Civil War he 
went back in rank and served for ten years as Lieutenant Colo- 
nel and saw many men advanced above him who had been his 
juniors in the great war. It was not until thirty years after 
he rank he earned in tl 


Appomattox that he again held t lat cam- 


paign., 

General Merritt did excellent service in Indian campaigns. 
At Indian War Bonnet Creek, Wyoming, on July 17, 1876, after 
a rapid march of 85 miles in thirty-one hours, he headed off the 
Northern Chevennes on their way to join the hostiles and drove 


them back to their agency. During the Big Horn and Yellow- 
stone expedition he acted as Chief of Cavalry, being engaged 
in the action at Slim Buttes in September, 1876. In 1879 he 
marched his command 170 miles in sixty-six hours from Rawl- 


ings to Mill Creek, Colorado, to relieve the command of Major 
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Thornburg, attacked by Ute Indians. His last distinguished 
service was the capture of Manila, August 13, 1898, and serv- 


ices on the Peace Commission. He was retired in 1900. 

It is not easy to write of the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac without writing of all, from its commander to the 
trooper. The efficiency of the cavalry had been of gradual 
growth and was already an instrument well suited to his hand 
when Sheridan received it in 1864. After that he was a mov- 
ing spirit of tremendous force and the record he made was one 
with his numerous subordinate commanders ot whom Merritt 
was the chief. In speaking of Merritt it is merely to fix his 
place in history and not to detract from the credit of Sheridan’s 
directing hand or of Custer and Devin, the division command- 
ers of the Cavalry Corps. This combination fixed the modern 
use of cavalry in war and resurrected it from the inefficiency 
into which it had fallen and in which it still remains in some 
countries. There was glory enough for all when we consider 
that the world has not seen a better example of a pursuit than 
the Appomattox campaign; no finer instance of cavalry in ad- 
vance of an army than at Hawe’s Shop, Matadequin Creek and 
Cold Harbor; no more brilliant use of cavalry divisions com- 
bined with infantry in pitched battle than Winchester and Five 
Forks; no defense of cavalry against infantry better than Mid- 
dletown. 

Merritt at his high prime was the embodiment of force. 
He was one of those rare men whose faculties are sharpened 
and whose view is cleared on the battlefield. His decisions were 
delivered with the rapidity of thought and were as clear as if 
they had been studied for weeks. He always said that he never 
found that his first judgment gained by time and reflection. In 
him a fiery soul was held in thrall to will. Never disturbed by 
doubt, or moved by fear, neither circumspect nor rash, he never 
missed an opportunity or made a mistake. 

These were the qualities that recommended him to the con- 
fidence of that commander whose ideals were higher and more 
exacting than any other in our history. To his troops he was 
always a leader who commanded their confidence by his brave 
appearance, and his calmness in action, while his constant 
thoughtfulness and care inspired a devotion that was felt for 


few leaders of his rank. 
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THE BEST 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON,* 


\ ITHOUT laying one’s self open to the charge of sentimen- 

tality, 1t must seem that the horse was formed for man’s 
use. It is only on the back of the horse that the man has an easy, 
graceful and firm seat. Look at the Assyrian sculptures (700 
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B. C.), the works of Phidias (300 LB. C), the figures on the 
column of Augustus (.\. D. First Century), the pageant of 
Trajan’s column (A. D. Second Century), the Sarcophagus of 
Helene, mother of Constantine (l*ourth Century, A. D.), and 
scores of other examples of the man sitting closely to the back 


*Author of “Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb, Snaffle and Spur,” “Horses 
and Riding,” etc., etc. 
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of the horse with nothing more than a cloth or a pelt to break 
the contact. How beautifully, how admirably do these repre- 
sentatives show splendid horsemanship! All have the same pose, 
the same seat, each man of course having the peculiarities that 
are inevitable to his shape and figure, yet there is always a 


resemblance that bespeaks perfection in all. 
When about the Sixth Century, the Romans introduced the 
wooden tree, the unity between horse and man was broken for 
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ages, often the saddles were grotesque, often furnishing the 
most insecure positions, as in the middle ages, always inconsist- 
ent with real touch between horse and man. 

The flat, or English hunting saddle, affords the nearest 
approach to the natural, perfect seat of the ancients that modern 
conditions require. This is really a very fortunate invention 
for in it a rider may acquire a very strong seat which gives him 
the opportunity of employing the aid of both hands and heels 
with precision. 
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As I remarked in //orses and Riding, which was somewhat 
sketchy by reason of the number of subjects treated, every man 
has one best possible scat, and it should differ from that of 
others “only in the conformation of individuals.” This seat is 
maintained by the friction of the upright body upon the saddle 
and such pressure of the thighs and knees as may be required 
aided by the bending of the trunk to maintain necessary equi- 
librium, so that the lower part of the legs are always under 
perfect control, as they are of ‘‘as much use in the management 
of the horse as are the hands.” The proper length of the stir- 
rup leather may be found when the tread of the irons strike the 
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heels of the rider in his seat. The highest authority in France 
declares that the shortening of the stirrup leather indicates that 
the rider is losing his nerve or his suppleness. 

In my previous works I have laid much stress upon the 
saddle. I may say here now, that in the first place the tree 
must be made to fit the back of the horse, which is very easily 
done by bending the points, so that when the pannel is on there 
will be a channel along the back of the horse. Then the 
webbing of the seat of the saddle should be so arranged that 
the rider finds comfort and ease in it, feeling neither a toppling 


forward nor backward as he sits in an upright pose. 
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Finally if the rider finds his best possible seat, there is 
nothing more to be done than to learn by practice to maintain 
it as best he may, by friction and balance, under all circum- 
stances. 

If the rider has attained the best possible seat, any change 
of position beyond the give and take of the sway common to 
man and horse when at ease would break the feeling between 
him and his mount. 

Of course we all know that the present military saddle will 
not permit a proper seat, although that tree is better than the 
old McClellan form, which was itself an improvement upon 
that used previously. I remember that the cavalrymen who 
returned from the Mexican War (grand soldiers they were) 
stood quite upright, bearing the weight upon the crotch. The 
riders of the Civil War rode with stirrup straps far too long; 
but the tendency now is that the leathers are gradually being 
shortened. Let us hope that at once the privilege shall be 
granted to our cavalry officers to use on duty a saddle as near 
the hunting tree in form as conditions will permit, and that soon 
a similar tree will be issued to all mounted men in the service. 

The seat I have endeavored to describe may be considered 
that of the best European cavalry as I observed it. It is the 
most firm, by reason of the upright position that permits the 
bending of the body with the motions of the horse, and giving 
every possible point of contact with the saddle. From this seat 
the rider should practice those exercises which tend to make him 
supple and confident; that is, let the man, mounted upon a 
steady horse, knot the reins upon the neck of the animal, and 
with hands hanging loosely by the sides, rotate and bend the 
upper parts of the body upon the hips; lose his seat to either 
side, forwards and backwards, and gain the proper position by 
a twist of the waist and hips without struggles too strongly 
marked, and without aid from the hands, and go through such 
other movements as should occur to him. These exercises 
should first be made at the halt, then at the walk, and then 
gradually increased paces. 

The seat above described is for the trooper as well as for 
the officer, but until the enlisted men are given proper saddles 
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we can never hope to bring our cavalry to that state of horse- 
manship that will do full credit to the most efficient and most 
devoted officers in any service, 

A cavalryman with the seat herein recommended and 
blessed with a supple body, might rival in easy grace the Polish 
Rider* of Rembrandt, that ideal horseman who at the springy 
gait of an active horse faces a long route with a spirit for any 
adventure. 

*In a recent letter to the editor, Captain Anderson writes: 

“T do not think that ‘the best possible seat for the rider,’ as understood 
abroad, is generally known in our service, and I am sending you a few notes 
upon the subject for your consideration. 

“T am also forwarding a few photographs of the early horsemen and a 
very fine copy of ‘The Polish Rider’ by Rembrandt (by express). This pic- 
ture is considered by many critics as the greatest work of any painter of any 

The original was recently purchased by Mr. Frick for $300,000.00. 

“Should you print the article or should you find it unavailable, I beg of 


age 


accept the Rembrandt with my compliments.” 
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AIMS AND IDEALS OF THE MOUNTED SERVICE 
SCHOOL. 


By Caprain W. C. SHOR’), THirTEENTH CAVALRY. 


U PON the eve of leaving the Mounted Service School I am 

taking advantage of the columns of the CAVALRY JouR- 
NAL to try and make clear to the mounted service the object 
sought in the Department of Equitation up to the present time, 
and, if possible, to make it easier for my successor than it has 
been for me. 

Lack of knowledge of the object sought, and of conditions 
existing at the school have often led the service to expect too 
much from the school and from its graduates. 

In order to give my readers an idea of the attention and 
of the respect given to equitation throughout the armies of 
Continental Europe, I will give, as an example, the time spent 
on the education of French cavalry officers; although the other 
nations of the Continent make almost, if not quite, the point of 
equitation as the French. In referring to Europe, I do not 
include England, which country, having gone through almost 
the same experience as we have, has no method, or perhaps 
but a varying one. Still she has much the advantage of us in 
the fact that she breeds more good horses for saddle purposes 
than any other nation, and more people ride horseback there 
than in the United States. (Reference: “Modern Riding,” 
by Major Noel Birch, commandant of the riding establishment 
at Woolwich. ) 

While a cadet at St. Cyr (the Military School of France), 
the French cavalry officer rides for two years under the instruc- 
tion of the best masters that the French army can produce. 
Upon graduating from St. Cyr he goes to Saumur for one 
year; he then goes to his regiment and has from six to eight 
years’ experience in training remounts; from there he returns 
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to Saumur for his second year of instruction. When he re- 
ceives his majority he returns the third time to Saumur for 
four months’ instruction. Thus it will be seen that a French 
cavalry officer has altogether four years and four months’ in- 
struction in equitation under the best masters, besides from six 
to eight years’ practical experience in training remounts; and 
yet, just as much is expected of a graduate of the Mounted 
Service School as of a French graduate of Saumur, although 
the graduate of the Mounted Service School has had only nine 
months’ instruction and has probably never lived in a “horse 
atmosphere.” 

For myself, I can state positively that I learned more and 
value more my one year at Saumur than all the years during 
which I experimented for myself; and the horse has been my 
greatest pleasure since early childhood. I can state just as posi- 
tively that any officer of the United States Army can learn 
more equitation in nine months at the Mounted Service School 
following a method under capable instructors than he could 
possibly have learned in all his former aimless experimenting. 
Yet his success in the school will depend greatly upon his pre- 
vious work with horses, his association with thern as it were, 
but more than all upon the amount of natural aptitude or eques- 
trian tact which he possesses. 

The aim of the school has been to, at least, send an officer 
away armed with a method both simple and reasonable enough 
to enable him to make a useful troop horse out of the average 
quality of horse flesh and with the rider which he will encounter 
in the troop. As to the poor horseman who comes to the 
school, if he acquires a seat and understands fully the method 
of training at the end of the nine months, he has accomplished 
all that could be expected of him. But for the good horseman, 
the man who has a strong seat, good hands, and the love of 
the horse, there is a certainty that he will gain a knowledge of 
equitation that will enable him to make continual improvement 
and finally, perhaps, to attain a proficiency in the art of which 
our service can be proud. 

Every effort is made at the school to bring the poor 
horseman up to as great a degree of excellence as is possible 
in the time allowed; and the good horseman is given every 
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opportunity to make as big strides as he can. The mistake 
commonly made throughout the service is to expect perfection 
from a graduate irrespective of how much he has gotten out of 
the school. What he will eventually accomplish depends upon 
the work he does for himself after leaving the school, provided, 
of course, he follow along the lines he has been taught. 

Many a graduate, after leaving the school, wiil train his 
horses in the club and ride the most comfortable animal the 
first sergeant can procure for him; but it should be an easy 
matter for the regiment to solve the problem of such an one, 
and not give the credence he expects to his “club riding and 
training.” 

existing orders require graduates of this school to act as 
instructors of officers in regimental schools, and to train re- 
mounts. It is hard for an officer to be expected to act as an 
instructor after only nine months’ instruction, as I have found 
that our student officers are, figuratively speaking, “from Mis- 
souri” and “have to be shown,” and consequently the instructor 
of limited experience and ability often finds himself up against 
a hard proposition. It should be understood that teaching 
equitation requires infinite resourcefulness; no cast iron rules 
being applicable, as every horse and every rider when put to- 
gether present a special problem requiring much thought and 
judgment to solve. It takes years of experience and honest 
study to enable one to recognize the causes of difficulties and to 
know the most effectual remedies to apply; and often inex- 
perienced instructors, being hard pushed, make mistakes in their 
methods and do many things contrary to the teachings of the 
school; yet critical onlookers lay the blame to the school. The 
mistakes stated above will disappear in time, for the graduates 
will then have had time to experiment for themselves. 

I often feel ashamed to set myself up as an instructor, for, 
after all my years of hard work in that line, I realize that I 
have but just begun to get at some of the secrets of the art. 

The school has been criticised because the “Saumur Notes” 
were adopted as its text-book on equitation, the critics claiming 
that it is not American. Granting that to be true, who knows 
enough to write a better method? 
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The method as outlined in the “Saumur Notes” is the 
result obtained from a threshing out and remodeling process 
carried on by men of great experience and ability, covering a 
period of two hundred years, and with the sole object in view 
of making a charger. It is this method which is used, in all its 
essentials, in every great riding school on the Continent; and 
varying so slightly that graduates from the different schools 
are able, when they meet, to discuss any point of equitation 
with perfect comprehension, understanding each other without 
the least difficulty. 

England, for the first time, sent two officers to Saumur 
year before last to be instructed in its methods; and Major 
Birch (referred to above) states in his book that these officers 
would be used as instructors upon their return. 

The critics state also that “Saumur Notes” is not explicit 
enough, but they forget that the book contains only an outline 
of a method serving merely to jog the memory of a student 
while following the school course under an instructor. No 
body can learn equitation out of a book alone; in fact, too 
much theory and too little practice has spoiled many an ambi- 
tious horseman. It is better to get a few simple essentials 
correctly fixed in mind, and then to ride many horses. 

In time there will be enough good graduates from this 
school to disseminate a correct interpretation and understand- 
ing of the principles of the book throughout the service, estab- 
lishing in this manner a fixed method of training. ‘There are 
undoubtedly many good methods, but one particular method is 
absolutely necessary in our service where regiments change 
horses so often and where the necessity of a uniformity of 
training is sO apparent. 

[ feel that the results obtained in the training of chargers 


at this school are very satisfactory, considering the time and 
naterial at hand, and compare very favorably with those of 
foreign schools, everything being considered, and for this 
reason I hope that the method employed at the present time 
may become a tradition of the school, thus making it possible 
for every graduate to thoroughly understand every other grad- 
uate, as well as every horse, which has been trained under it. 
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I have heard that the position in the saddle as taught at 
this school is also much criticised. I say in reply that the posi- 
tion in the saddle is a secondary matter and not worth dis- 
cussing, provided that the rider with a different position ful- 
fills the conditions of fixity and balance, and maintains his 
legs in a position always ready for use. 

I have heard lengthy discussions on the best way to hold 
the reins, but, to my mind, it is not the manner of holding them 
that has much weight, but it is the way the rider uses them. 

One of the greatest “bugbears’” to many in the service is 
the fact that student officers ride english saddles. The rea- 
sons for their use are manifold; primarily, they are harder to 
“sit” than any other saddle; and the student who rides them 
must necessarily acquire a strong seat without the high pommel 
and cantle to depend upon, and after that has been acquired 
it really doesn’t make any difference what saddle he gets into— 
he will feel at home. The accustomed use of the [nglish saddle 
also enables an officer to present a creditable appearance when 
he gets away from his “McClellan” and saves his comrades the 
mortification of seeing him thrown in the presence of civilians 
who expect the cavalry officer to be the acme of perfection in 
the saddle. The I¢nglish saddle doesn’t make the young horse’s 
back sore, neither does it have to be cinched tight. It requires 
no blanket to be fixed continually and remains in place, is 
not stiff, and does not interfere with the suppling of the horse’s 
back and shoulders; it allows one to get close to his horse 
where he can feel what is going on under him, and it fits almost 
every back. These, and many other reasons too numerous to 
quote here, should convince anyone that the English saddle is 
the most useful and suitable for the school. The position of the 
rider in other saddles is no different than in the English saddle, 
or, is as near the same as quarter straps, buckles, iron rings, 
etc., will permit without cutting one’s legs off. 

On summing up I wish to state that the position in the 
saddle, the manner of holding the reins, and every other detail 
of instruction, as far as conditions permit, have been copied 
from the Saumur school; and I hope that we may in time see 
the same results in our service that I observed in the French 
cavalry. 
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Touching upon the subject of horses, I wish to state that 
we have made a great effort to procure good ones for the 
school, and have succeeded to some extent; but it must be 
understood that there is not a horse in the school which cost 
more than the contract price, and few that have cost as much. 

It has been the object in each student class to have two 
types of horses under training: a well-bred western range 
horse and a registered thoroughbred. The idea being for the 
student officer to have an opportunity to handle, from the be- 
ginning, a totally untrained western horse, and to compare him 
with the more sensitive thoroughbred, thus fitting himself to 
handle any kind of a horse. This scheme of having the thor- 
oughbred in the school has met with much opposition from out- 
siders who argue that student officers should work only with 
the average type of cavalry horse, since this would be the kind 
of horse they would be required to handle upon returning to 
the troop. 

My argument in favor of the thoroughbred is this: An 
officer’s taste for riding a good horse should be educated up to 
a higher standard than exists today in our service, and if he 
ever learns to ride a perfectly supple thoroughbred he will 
never throw his leg over anything else. Were the student officer 
to ride only the average horse while at the school, he would 
probably never ride a good horse, and never know what he had 
missed. Then again, the thoroughbred has so many possibilities 
for advanced training, his constant improvement ever inviting 
the trainer to demand more of him until most satisfactory re- 
sults are finally accomplished, while the ordinary cold-blooded 
horse often strikes a limit where progress and possibilities end. 
Only within the last two years, or since the racing laws have 
discouraged the racing men, has the school been able to pur- 
chase thoroughbreds, on account of the high prices demanded 
for them; and I doubt if they can be obtained at contract price 
after this year. 

There has been a great improvement in the horse flesh of 
the school during the last two years; the young horses in train- 
ing and those on hand to be trained being quite superior ani- 
mals. The conditions in this respect being far different now 
when the student officers were mounted on horses that 


than 
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troop commanders wanted to get rid of because they were un- 
manageable in ranks. This improvement in the horse flesh of 
the school will soon begin to make itself apparent in a corre- 
sponding improvement in the results obtained from the classes. 
It must be remembered that horses are the tools of a riding 
instructor, and that, to get good results, he must have good 
tools. 

I have heard it said that the cross-country courses at the 
school did not amount to very much; that they lacked height. 
This is so, because they were fitted to the kind of horse flesh 
on hand; and when horses have as much jumping to do as they 
have at this school, it is important to try and keep their legs 
under them, realizing how hard it would be to replace them 
often; for the school has always had difficulty in obtaining 
horses suitable for jumpers. Besides, I claim that a man who 
can ride any horse properly over three feet six inches can ride 
any height that a horse may carry him. Last year the jumps 
were increased in height; this year they are going still higher, 
and they will continue to go up, within reason, as the improve- 
ment in horse flesh makes it possible. 

At this school the great object is, first of all, to train the 
charger; and next in importance to this, to make bold riders. 
Any man who has the proper spirit would naturally prefer a 
cross-country run on a horse that is “up and coming” to the 
slow but necessary routine of training. And that is why it is so 
very important to impress student officers with the necessity of 
more training than cross country, and that the horse should go 
through all the routine of training before starting in on cross- 
country work. Young men, when they enjoy a thing, are liable 
to go to extremes in that particular direction; and most of 
them prefer cross-country to training and want to put their 
horses to jumping before they are properly trained, ending up 
usually in having a crazy horse; the consequence of demanding 
work of him for which he was not prepared. I claim that a 
charger should be calm and perfectly obedient to the aids, and 
should jump boldly any reasonable obstacle at either a slow or 
fast gait, and this can be achieved only by “waiting for him’’— 
by preparing him gradually and carefully for the work. I don’t 
want to give the impression that the student officer doesn’t get 
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enough jumping while at the school, because, on the contrary, 
he starts at it a month after his arrival and jumps every day 
until he leaves. But I do wish to convey the idea clearly that 
learning a@ method and putting it in practice is the great feature 
of the course. 

When polo was dropped out of the course there were 
many people who considered this action a blow aimed at polo 
in the army. But they were mistaken, for every one at the 
school believes it to be the best game on earth for a cavalry- 
man, and all agree that every regiment should have a team, 
but that it had no place in the school for many reasons, of 
which the following are a few: First, and most important, 
there is no time for it, as reference to the schedule will show. 
Then if it were compulsory for all there would be many stu- 
dents who would take no interest in it; and if, on the other 
hand, it were voluntary, a small proportion of the class would 
become “polo fiends,” expending all their energy on the game, 
and would not be fit to perform the work for which they were 
sent to the school, and would not take the proper interest in it. 
I was a “polo fiend” myself once and know the fever. To 


maintain polo for the student class would require much stable 


Hil 


room, many attendants and animals, which could not be sup- 


plied without seriously crippling the school in its legitimate 
work. 

Polo, hounds, and every scheme that can be thought of 
has been tried here, and at last all the frills have been wiped 
out and the school has begun to make headway in a_ good 
serious manner with only the much-needed improvement in the 
equitation of the army as its goal. I consider that any officer 
who does not care to give up playing for nine months should 
not be given a detail to this school. 

After several years of experimenting, I feel that at last 


the school is on a good working basis following upon the lines 
intended for it by General Carter, its originator, and upon 
which it should continue without interference, having already 
gone through enough changes to swamp almost any institution. 
The principal menace in the past, and will be in the future, is 
“the man with a fad” who might make it a polo or a cross- 
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country school—almost anything, in fact, unless the “‘object”’ 
of the school be constantly held steady by unbreakable tradi- 
tions and by cast-iron orders from the highest authority. The 
old saying, “a little knowledge is dangerous,” is truer in equita- 
tion than in almost anything else. If any change were to take 
place, it should be a removal of the school to a more suitable 
climate where more work could be done out-of-doors and 
where it would be easier to “keep” horses. The way our 
officers work, and how cheerfully they endure the hardships of 
this climate while going through the school speaks well for 
their seriousness and desire to learn, 

[ think the service expects too much of the school at the 
horse shows, although we feel proud of what has been done, 
considering the conditions. In the first place, the only individ- 
uals at the school during the show season who have had enough 
experience to compete are the instructors, and they are very 
hard worked officers and have no time for special work if they 
do their legitimate duties properly. 

All trained horses at the school, the best as well as the 
worst, are ridden by the student officers with a change of rider 
every day. This is not conducive to making a show horse 
even were he of material good enough to compete with the 
best uropean product. With the improvement of horse flesh 
at the school, and the awakening in that line which has taken 
place recently throughout the service, the show problem will 
soon be solved, and the United States will then take its long 
delayed place in International Military Competitions. But the 
school should continue its uninterrupted grind without being 
crippled by even the temporary loss of any instructor, or else 
additional officers should be maintained at the school for that 
purpose. 

I hope my readers will forgive this long dissertation. 
But anyone, putting himself in my place, will realize my desire 
that the service should understand the department of equitation 
in which I have put the best effort of my life, and I only ask 
that the next time anybody becomes critical of a graduate of 
the school that he will weigh that individual carefully to deter- 
mine whether the school or the man is at fault. 
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NotEe:—Since writing this article I have received the program of the 
International Military Competition to be held in Rome during May of this 
year. The requirements for “Training” in this contest read as if they 
were arranged for the horses of the Mounted Service School. This is a 
great satisfaction to me because it shows that the instruction at this School 
is on the proper lines. 

The jumping requirements are too severe for us because we have no 
horses that are up to the demands. 


Ws oS. 





Since the above article was sent to the printer, we have received from 
Major F. S. Foltz, 15th Cavalry, for reproduction in the Cavalry Journal, 
a plan of the course and elevations and dimensions of the obstacles for the 
above mentioned competition to be held in Rome. 

The plan is practically the same, over the same ground, as that repro- 
duced in the Cavalry Journal of September, 1909, and the elevations of the 
obstacles are practically the same as shown in that number of the Journal, 
with the exception that four additional obstacles are to be used and, also, 
that one or two of the jumps are wider and higher. 

The four additional obstacles are as follows: An open bar fence on a 
small mound of earth, between two ditches, the fence being one meter high 
and the ditches being seven-tenths of a meter and one meter wide, respective- 
ly; a white bar gate between wire fences, the gate being four meters wide 
and about one meter high; up and down a steep mound of earth, the mound 
being three meters high, one meter wide on top and six and one-third meters 
at the bottom; and the fourth being a mound of earth, one and eight-tenths 
meters high, six-tenths of a meter wide at the top and three meters thick 


at the bottom. 
The plans and elevations were furnished Major Foltz by our Military 
Attache at Rome, Major J. F. Reynolds Landis, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Epiror. 
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A CRITICISM OF OUR CAVALRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS.*—Continued. 


By Major H. H. SARGENT, SeEconp CaAvaLry, 


Author of “Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” “The Campaign of 
Marengo,” and “The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba.” 


+ AVING set forth in my two previous articles in the Cav- 

ALRY JOURNAL the system which | think should be fol- 
lowed in writing the commands of a drill regulations, it will not 
be out of place to state here that whatever system be adopted, 
whatever rules or principles be followed, there are certain things 
that should be kept constantly in view, namely: simplicity, 
brevity, consistency, and clearness. 

Now it may be stated as a general rule that a word or 
words that add nothing to the meaning of a command or com- 
mands should be omitted. Take, for instance, the commands, 
1. Forward, 2. Column right, 3. Marcu, from a halt, which 
appear many times in our cavalry drill regulations. Since the 
Forward is always included in the Column right, it is superflu- 
ous and unnecessary. 1. Column right, 2. Marcu, from a halt 
is much better because it is simpler, briefer, and just as ex- 
pressive. Moreover, consistency demands that since the For- 
ward is omitted before Right turn or Troop right from a halt, 
it should likewise be omitted before Column right from a halt. 
Note, too, how our cavalry drill regulations, as a whole, would 
be shortened and simplified by omitting this unnecessary For- 
ward. Paragraph after paragraph of the text are taken up in 
describing how changes of direction should be made from a 
halt that would be entirely eliminated if the commands, 1. Col- 
umn right, 2, MARCH, were used to apply to changes of direc- 
tion from both a halt and marching. 

*Numbers in parentheses refer to paragraphs of the Cavalry Drill Regula- 
tions, 1909. To simplify the diseussion, the commands are given for move- 
ments towards only the right flank. 
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But there is another point in the application of the com- 
mands to which attention should be called. 1. Column right, 
2. Marcu, are the commands which should be invariably used 
for the change of direction of any kind of a column; and yet 
in our cavalry drill regulations they are not always so used. 
Take for instance the squadron in double column of fours; 
to change direction, the commands are not, 1. Column right, 
2. Marcu, but are, 1, Right turn, 2. Marcu. (663). In other 
words, the commands, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu, which should 
be invariably used only for changing the direction of a line of 
any kind and continuing the march, are here improperly used 
for changing the direction of a column. And this error natur- 
ally leads to mistakes, for if the squadron is marching by the 
flank from line of platoon columns, a movement similar in a 
number of respects to a double column of fours, and the major 
wishes to change direction, he will be very apt to command 
Right turn instead of Column right. (658.) That is to say, 
in one kind of column he must remember, in changing direction, 
to use certain commands, but in another almost similar kind of 
column, to use totally different commands; all which would be 
obviated, if Column right were invariably used throughout the 
text to apply to a change of direction of a column of any kind. 

] 


And it might be added, although of small consequence, that 
: | 


of these two columns the one with the narrower front changes 
direction by the commands, 1. Right turn, 2. Marcu. (See 
663 and 658. ) 

Again, in the commands, 1. form echelon, 2. On first (or 
such) *Platoon, Marcu. (517), the Form is unnecessary. 
Echelon is just as expressive and is briefer and simpler. But it 
may be replied that if we drop Form in these commands, we 
should also drop it in the commands, 1. Form line, 2. Marcu, 
(519), which is objectionable in that it makes the preparatory 


part of the commands too short to be clearly comprehended on 
the drill ground. The reply is that these commands as given in 
the text are faulty; they should read, 1. Form line, 2. On first 
(or such) platoon, 3. Marcu. In forming echelon (517), we 
see that it may be formed on any platoon; and, consequently, 


*The capital “P” here is no doubt a typographical error. 
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to be consistent we should be able to form line on any platoon. 
Indeed, in the regimental drill we find this principle followed; 
the commands are, 1. Form line on (such) squadron, 2. MARCH. 
(805). If the commands under discussion were written in the 
text, 1. Form line, 2. On (such) platoon, 3. Marcu, then we 
can readily see that in omitting the Form the preparatory com- 
mands would not be too short to be readily comprehended. 
Properly written the commands would then be, 1. Line, 2. On 
(such) platoon, 3. Marcu. Attention might here also be prop- 
erly called to the fact that in forming echelon in the regiment 
the commands are divided into three parts (see 801); but in 
forming line in the regiment the commands are divided into 
but two parts, (804), although the phrase, On (such) squad- 
ron, is a part of both commands. 

But as to the commands for forming echelon, there is still 
some further discussion necessary. The phrase, On (such) 
platoon, or, On (such) troop, or On (such) squadron is almost 
invariably used throughout the text to mean that the movement 
shall be made on or from this platoon, troop, or squadron. Tor 
instance: 

1. On (such) troop, 2. Extend intervals, 3. MARCH 
(659). 

1. On (such) troop, 

1. On (such) troop, 


2. Close intervals, 3. Marcin. (659), 
2. Line of fours, 3. Marcn. (629). 

1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) troop, (such) squadron, 3. 
Marcu. (787). 

1. On (such) troops, 2. Close in mass, 3. Marcu. (629). 

1. Line of platoons, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcy, 
(677). 

1. As skirmishers, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcu. (684). 

1. On (such) troop, 2. Assemble, 3. Marcu. (691). 

1. Form line on (such) squadron, 2. Marcu. (804). 

1. On (such) platoon, to (so many) yards extend (or 
close), 2. Marcu. (563). 

In all these cases, and in a number of others that might 
be. cited, the movements are made on or from the designated 
platoon, troop, or squadron; but in the 1. Form echelon, 2. 
On (such) platoon, troop, or squadron, 3. Marcu, the move- 
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ment is not made on or from the designated platoon, troop, or 
squadron, but is made in part by them; the designated platoon, 
troop, or squadron being the first to move forward. In other 
words, if we form echelon in accordance with our drill regula- 
tions on such a squadron, that squadron moves forward, but if 
we form line on such a squadron that squadron stands fast. 
This inconsistency in the commands is necessarily confusing 
and often a source of error. Clearness and consistency require 
that the phrases, On (such) platoon, or On (such) troop, or On 
(such) squadron, should have a uniform meaning throughout 
the text. In the commands for forming echelon, therefore, 
it would be better to omit this phrase and substitute another 
for it; and since, in the echelon movement, the leading platoon 
is defined as the base platoon, (see 516), the commands might 
be written 1. Echelon, 2. (such) platoon the base, 3. MaARcu. 

Again, to break the squadron from line into column of 
fours to the front, the commands are, 1. Column of fours, 2. 
First troop, 3. Right forward, 4. Fours right, 5. Marcu, (609), 
which would be briefer, just as clear, and just as expressive, if 
the First troop were omitted; for, since the right of the first 
troop is always the right of the squadron, the insertion of First 
troop into the commands is unnecessary. Properly written the 
commands should consist of three parts, as follows, 1. Column 
of fours, 2. Right forward, fours right, 3. Marcu, and not of 
five parts as given in the text. 

Again, if we wish to halt the squad, platoon, troop, or 
squadron, the commands are, 1. Squad, (or Platoon or Troop 
or Squadron), 2. Harr. But if we wish to halt the regiment, 
the commands are not, 1. Regiment, 2. Haut, but are, 1. Squad- 
rons, 2. Hatt. (753). This, in itself, is not such a great fault, 
but nevertheless it is one of those many other inconsistencies 
which, through overtaxing unnecessarily the commander’s mem- 
ory, lead to confusion and error. Then again, too, it is a point 
that will be very apt to be overlooked by the regimental com- 
mander in studying his drill regulations; for, knowing what the 
commands are for halting a squad, platoon, troop or squadron, 
it would probably never occur to him but that the commands 
for halting a regiment should be, 1. Regiment, 2. Haut; and, 
consequently, he will give his attention to the study of the 
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more complicated regimental commands and probably never take 
note, until his attention is especially called to it, that the com- 
mands for halting a regiment are dissimilar to those for halt- 
ing a squad, platoon, troop, or squadron. And it might be 
added that “his attention’? would most probably never be 
“called to it” by his subordinates. 

Again, to form the squadron front into line from column 
of fours, the commands of the major are, 1. Right front into 
line, 2. Marcu, and the commands of the captain of the first 
troop are, 1. Right front into line, 2. Trot, 3. Marcu, (614); 
and to form the squadron front into line from column of 
platoons, the commands of the major are, 1. Right front into 
line, 2. Marcu, but the commands of the captain of the first 
troop are not, 1. Right front into line, 2. Trot, 3. Marcu, but 
are, 1. Right front into line, 2. Marcu. (652). If the Trot 
were put in in both cases or left out in both, there would be 
little to criticise; but being as it is, it leads to confusion and 
error. Not that the captain of the first troop, after his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact, will ever probably forget that 
the Trot is to be uttered in one case and omitted in the other; 
but that he will very often forget in which particular case it 
should be uttered; for there is no reason whatever that would 
warrant its inclusion in one case and not warrant its inclusion 
in the other, nor is there any reason that would warrant its 
omission in one case and not warrant its omission in the other. 
Before passing to another example, it should be remarked here, 
that since the Trot is used to tell in part the manner of exe- 
cuting the movement, it should not, by itself, form a separate 
part of the commands. If it is put in, the commands should 
read, 1. Right front into line, trot, 2. Marcu. Or, if it should 
be deemed better to change the form of these commands from 
two to three parts, and the commands of the major be changed 
to, 1. Line, 2. Right front, 3. Marcu, then the commands of 
the captain of the first troop should be changed to, 1. Line, 2. 
Right front, trot, 3. Marcu. 

Again, the commands, 1. On right into line, 2. Marcu, 
are given in the text for forming a squad, platoon, troop, 
squadron, or regiment into line from column of fours. If 
given for a squad, platoon, or troop, each set of fours moves 
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on the right, but if given for a squadron or regiment each 
troop moves on the right. (613, 761). In the regiment, how- 
ever, if we wish each squadron to move on the right, the com- 
mands are, 1. On right into line by squadrons, 2. Marcn. 
(762). Why then should we not in the squadron give, 1. On 
right into line by troops, 2. Marcu, and allow the commands, 
1. On right into linc, 2. MArcuH, to mean throughout a move- 
ment of on right into line by fours? As the drill regulations 
stand there is now no way of forming the squadron or regi- 
ment on right into line by fours; that is to say, there is no way 
of forming them on right into line without inverting either the 
troops, or the squadrons and troops. Now, it is well known 
that not infrequently the squadron or regimental commander 
may wish, for review or other purposes, to form his command 
on right into line without inverting his troops or squadrons and 
troops. Indeed, there are, at times, serious objections to the 
inversion of troops, or squadrons, or both, and not the least 
perhaps of these objections is that an inversion always neces- 
sitates the change of the colors from one flank of a troop to 
another. And even in the squadron this, in the last three years, 
has become of increased importance, since under G. O. 165, 
War Department, 1907, squadron colors or standards are now 
to be carried at squadron drills, and upon all occasions when 
squadrons are detached from regimental headquarters. 

It would therefore avoid an inconsistency and greatly sim- 
plify the movements, if the commands, 1. On right into line, 2. 
Marcu, from column of fours, were similarly executed in the 
squad, platoon, troop, squadron, and regiment; and if the com- 
mands, 1. On right into line by troops, 2. Marcu, and, 1. On 
right into line by squadrons, 2. Marcu, were made to apply 
to the movements of troops on the right and of squadrons on 
the right respectively. 

Or if it should be deemed better to change the form of 
these three commands from two to three parts, then they 


should be written as follows: 
1. Line, 2. On the right, 3. Marcu. 
1. Line, 2. On the right by troops, 3. Marcu. 
2. On the right by squadrons, 3, Marcu. 


1. Line, 
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In the on right into line of a troop, squadron or regiment, 
from column of platoons, (503, 651, 745), practically the same 
criticisms and same remarks apply. In the troop the on right 
into line is by platoons; in the squadron and regiment it is by 
troops; and in the latter case the troops would be inverted 
and the colors would have to change their position from the 
left of the third platoon of the color troop to the left of the 
color troop; that is to say, they would have to pass in rear of 
the other two platoons of the color troop. But if the move- 
ments were executed in the squadron and regiment as they are 
in the troop, there would be no inversion and the colors would 
come into line in their proper place without any change of 
position. 

We have just seen that under the present drill regulations 
a squadron or regiment can not execute on right into line from 
column of fours or column of platoons without inverting the 
troops; and while it is not insisted that the commands for 
these movements should be so written and explained as always 
to permit their execution without inverting the troops, it is 
insisted that they should be so written and explained as to per- 
mit, when desirable, their execution without inverting the 
troops. 

Again, being in line of platoons, to extend or close in- 
tervals, the commands are, 1. On (such) platoon, to (so many) 
yards extend, 2. Marcu, and, 1. On (such) platoon, to (so 
many) yards close, 2. Marcu. (563). But being in line of 
platoon columns, to extend and close intervals, the commands 
are, 1, On (such) troop, 2. Extend intervals, 3. Marcu, and, 1. 
On (such) troop, 2. Close intervals, 3. Marcu. (659). To say 
nothing of the fact that in the first example, each set of com- 
mands consists of two parts and in the second of three parts, 
although exactly the same movements are to be executed in 
each case, it may be remarked that the omission of the word 
intervals in one set of commands and the inclusion of it in the 
other is a serious fault. It is another of the many instances 
of putting on the commander the burden of remembering. He 
must remember not only that the commands are different in the 
two cases, but that the word intervals must be omitted in the 
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extended order drill, and be included in the close order drill; 
and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that in each case he is 
doing exactly the same thing, namely, increasing and diminish- 
ing intervals. Properly written, these commands would be: 

1. Extend intervals, to (so many) yards, 2. On (such) 
platoon, 3. Marcu. (See 563). 

1. Close intervals, to (so many) yards, 2. On (such) 
platoon, 3. Marcu. (See 563). 

1. Extend intervals, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcu. (See 
659). 

1. Close intervals, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcu. (See 
659). 

In this discussion the point has been made that unneces- 
sary words should be omitted from written commands; on the 
other hand, it should be equally insisted upon that necessary 
words should not be omitted. [Tor example, the squadron be- 
ing in double column of fours, to form line to and on the 
right, (665), the commands are, 1. Fours right, 2. Left troops 
on right into line, 3. MArcn. Inasmuch as it is deemed neces- 
sary to designate the Left troops in the second part of the com- 
mands, since they alone execute on right into line, why should 
it not be deemed necessary to designate the Right troops in 
the first part of the commands, since they alone execute fours 
right? It 7s necessary; and unless this is done, the commands 
are not clear and, consequently, must lead at times to confusion 
and error. As soon as Fours right is uttered, and before the 
second part of the commands is uttered, all the troops expect 
to execute fours right; and not until the second part is uttered 
do the left troops learn that they are not to execute that com- 
mand, but, on the contrary, are to execute an entirely different 
command. As they stand in the text, the commands in effect 
order a squadron to do a certain thing, then revoke the order 
in so far as it applies to a part of the squadron, and then order 
this part to do something totally different from what it was 
first ordered to do. Properly written, the commands would be: 
1. Right troops fours right, left troops on right into line, 2. 
Marcu. Or if it should be deemed better to change the form 
of the commands from two to three parts, then they should be 
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written as follows: 1. Line, 2. Right troops fours right, left 
troops on the right, 3. Marcu. 

Again, in extended order, if the captain wishes to assemble 
the line of groups or skirmishers he “‘takes post or sends the 
guidon where he wishes to form the troop,” and commands: 1. 
Assemble, 2. Marcu; or if he wishes to assemble them by 
platoons, he commands: 1. Assemble by platoons, 2. Marcu. 
(565). But if he wishes to rally them by troop, he does not 
command, 1. Rally, 2. Marcu, but commands, RALty; or if 
, he wishes to rally them by platoons, he does not command, 1. 
4 Rally by platoons, 2. Marcu, but commands, RALLY By PLA- 
TOONS. (566, 567). 

Upon examination of these two commands for rallying a 
troop or platoon, it will be noted that though each is written in 
capitals as a command of execution, each is also a preparatory 
command since “it indicates the movement that is to be exe- 
cuted.” (See 9). Why should these commands be written in 
this way?) Why should they not be written 1. Rally, 2. Marcu, 
and, 1. Rally by platoons, 2. Marcu, as they are similarly 
written for the assembly? I am unable to answer; but I 
venture the opinion that it was thought that by writing them 
in this form the rally would be more quickly executed. Is 
this so? Let us see. 

Practically all commands for drill movements consist of 
two parts, a preparatory command or commands, and a com- 
mand of execution; and soldiers are taught and soon learn that 
a movement can not begin until the command of execution is 
given. After the command is given telling them what move- 
ment is to be executed, they invariably expect it to be followed 


= 


by a command of execution; and so it is when the command 
RALLY is given, they naturally expect it to be followed by 
the command, Marcu; and especially is this true in this case, 
since the command Ratty will very probably be given imme- 
( diately after the soldiers have been practiced two or three times 
in the commands, 1. Assemble, 2. Marcu. Expecting the 
Marcu after the command RAtty, the soldiers naturally wait 





for it, yet the instructor, well knowing the cause of delay, can 
not utter Marcu, for that would be in violation of the drill 
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regulations. He must then explain that RaLty is not solely 
a preparatory command, nor solely a command of execution ; 
that it is both; that it is two in one; that it isa sort of a 
double action command; that it is not followed by MARCH; 
and that it must be executed the moment it is uttered. The 
explanation has probably caused a delay of several minutes, 
but had the Marcu followed the RALLY there would have 
been no delay. 

But this is not all; prompt and correct execution requires 
every soldier to remember that Marcu is given after As- 
semble, but is not given after Rally. If he becomes confused, 
if he waits for Marcu after Rally, he will never execute the 
movement, or if he anticipates the Marcu after Assemble, 
he will cause confusion and error. 

Attention should also be invited to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the private soldiers of a troop learn their drill on the 
drill ground and not by studying the drill regulations; and that 
a spoken command gives the soldier much less information 
than a written command, since, in speaking it, there is no way 
to convey to him the fact that it is printed in ttalics or in 
CAPITALS—no way to convey to him the fact that it is a com- 
mand of execution and not a preparatory command. 

Thus far, in this case, the discussion has proceeded on 
the supposition that the instructor himself will make no mis- 
takes in giving the commands; but this supposition is im- 
probable, for though he will probably never forget, after his 
attention has been called to it, that the MARcH is to be uttered 
in one command and not to be uttered in the other, he will 
be very apt soon to forget in which particular case it is or is 
not to be uttered. 

Again, since the command for rallying by platoons is, 
RaLity By PLaToons, it would naturally be supposed that the 
command for rallying by troops would be, RALLy By Troops. 
But there is no commands printed in the Cavalry Drill Regula- 
tions for rallying by troops. There is, however, in paragraph 
692 an attempt made to explain the matter, but there is noth- 
ing in the paragraph that fixes definitely the form of the 
major’s commands. The words of the paragraph are, “To 
assemble or rally by troop, the major commands: 1. Troops, 
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2. Assemble, 3. Marcu, or causes the assembly or rally to be 
sounded.” Now, it will be noted that there are but two state- 
ments in these quoted words referring to the rally. One reads: 
“To rally by troop, the major commands: 1. Troops, 2. As- 
semble, 3. Marcu.” The other reads: “To rally by troop, 
the major causes the rally to be sounded.” As to the first 
statement, it is well known that this can not be the meaning 
intended, and as to the second statement, it is well known that 
the rally per se is not sufficient. The word troops must be 
sounded also, otherwise there is nothing to indicate the kind 
of rally, whether by platoons, by troops, or by squadron. 

Not from the English of the paragraph then —for nothing 
can be got out of that—but from inference and a knowledge of 
tactics, it may be assumed that the trumpeter is to sound troops 
and then follow it by sounding rally. But even if this as- 
sumption be correct, are we not still in the dark as to the cor- 
rect form of the major’s commands? 

Are they, 1. Troops, 2. RALLY. 

or, Troops RALLy. 

or RALLY By TROOPS, 

or, 1. Troops, 2. Rally, 3. Marcu. 

How simple this whole matter would be if the commands 
for assembling and rallying were written as follows: 

1. Assemble, 2. MARcH. 

. Rally, 2. Marcu. 

Assemble, 2. By platoons, 3. MARcH. 

. Rally, 2. By platoons, 3. Marcu. 

. Assemble, 2. By troops, 3. MARCH. 

. Rally, 2. By troops, 3. MARCH. 

. Assemble, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcu. 
. Rally, 2. On (such) troop, 3. Marcu. 


ed ee ee ee 


To be continued. 

















NOTES ON THE PROGENITORS OF CERTAIN 
STRAINS OF THE MODERN AMERICAN 
HORSE. 


3y VETERINARIAN COLEMAN NOCKOLDS, First CAvarry. 


( Continued from the January, 1911, Journal of the U.S. Cavalry 


Association.) 


: ows earliest fossil animals known, to which it is possible 

by a series of modifications to trace the modern horse, 
are found in the lowest strata of the great lacustrine formations, 
assigned to the Eocene period, spread over considerable portions 
of New Mexico, Wyoming and Utah. The Eohippus of Marsh, 
a little animal not much larger than a cat, presents the most 
generalized form of the periss idactyle tvpe yet discovered, as 
besides the four well developed toes of the fore feet, found in 
so many others, it has at least the rudiments of a fifth. 

This naturally leads to the assumption that this must in its 
turn have been represented at a still earlier date by another form 
with all five toes complete, but direct evidence of this is at 
present wanting and so must remain another of the palaonto- 
logical mysteries. 

The animal most like the existing horse of the Miocene 
period was the Anchiterium, remains of which have been found 
in the fossil state in this country as well as [urope; this was 
succeeded during the Pliocene by the Pliohippus. 

In these and other forms which flourished during the Cain- 
ozoic age the lateral toes, although containing the full number of 
bones, were much reduced in size, and did not reach the ground, 
but were suspended to the outside of, and rather behind the 
large middle one, something like the dew-claws of the dog. 

Horses or rather horse-like creatures with feet formed like 


this were met with in the Pleistocene period, but then for the 
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first time appeared the true horse, in its development exactly, or 
nearly so, as we know it now. 

Fossil remains of horses, differing but slightly from the 
smaller and coarser breeds of those now existing, are found in 
abundance, in the deposits of the most recent geological forma- 
tions, in almost every part of America. 

The metamorphosis of this horse-like animal of the Tertiary 
Period, to the horse of modern times, has been accompanied by 
a gradual increase in size. 

It is impossible to judge the duration of the period, from 
the time when the horse became extinct on the American con- 
tinent, and the date it was discovered, by Columbus, it is cer- 
tain that the Equidze of America must have once existed in 
great numbers and then have become entirely extinct. 

The first modern horses ever landed in America were 
brought by Columbus on his second voyage to the West Indies 
in 1493, 

The first landed on the mainland were those sent by Diego 
Velasquez, the Spanish Governor of Cuba, with Hernando 
Cortes, to whom he entrusted the conquest of Mexico, and who 
landed on the Mexican coast on March 4, 1519, with between 
six and seven hundred Spaniards, eighteen of whom were 
horsemen, and some pieces of cannon. The noise of the ar- 
tillery, the appearance of the floating fortresses, which had 
transported the party over the ocean, and the horses on which 
they fought, all new objects to the natives, inspired them with 
astonishment, mingled with terror and admiration. After the 
conquest of Mexico, Cortes returned to Spain and was again 


sent out, with instructions to extend his conquests, and in 1536 
he discovered the peninsula of California. 

Pamfilo de Narvaez, a Spanish adventurer, one of the sub- 
ordinates of Velasquez in the reduction of Cuba, sailed from 
that island in 1527 with a force of about 600 men and _forty- 
two horses. He landed, probably, near Tampa Bay, Florida, 
and after a difficult and perilous journey inland returned to the 
coast, built rude boats and started for Mexico. The vessel that 
carried Narvaez was driven to sea in a storm and he perished. 
His lieutenant, Cabeza de Vaca, and others of the party reached 
land and made their way across the continent to the Pacific 
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coast; it is probable that the horses which they had were turned 
loose at different places along the route to shift for themselves. 

During the month of May, 1539, a very richly equipped 
party of about 600 Spaniards, under the leadership of the Span- 
ish Captain, Ferdinando de Soto, accredited with the honor of 
having discovered the Mississippi river, landed on the west coast 
of Florida; from point to point they wandered for four years, 
the line of their route seemed to have passed through Florida 
and Georgia, north as far as 35 N. lat., then south to the neigh- 
borhood of Mobile, and finally N. W. towards the Mississippi 
which was reached early in 1541. De Soto died and his body 
was sunk in its waters. 

His men returned by water in roughly hewn boats, which 
took them to the sea in nineteen days; beyond a doubt their 
horses were left behind. 

A large portion of the Americas were either discovered or 
conquered during a short period about this time by the Spanish, 
and in most instances they had horses with them. 

Peru was conquered by Francisco Pizarro in 1531, who 
condemned the Inca, Atahuallpa to death by burning, but 
finally had him strangulated. In 1534 Mendoza, with the 
largest expedition that ever left Europe, entered the River 
Plata, and after landing, founded Buenos Ayres and ex- 
plored the country between Paraguay and Peru. Rodrigo de 
Isla crossed the great plain of Patagonia during 1535. Alonso 
de Ojeda entered Colombia in 1499, and by the middle of the 
century it was fairly well settled by the Spanish. Venezuela, 
sighted by Columbus in 1498, was taken by the Spaniards in 
1550. Paraguay was visited by Sebastian Cabot in 1528, who 
built a fort there called Santo Espiritu, and Asuncion was 
founded on August 15, 1537, by Juan de Ayolas, which place 
was made the capital of the Spanish possessions east of the 
Andes, and from it adventurers started in all directions. 

In 1512 Juan Diaz de Solis entered the Plata and landed 
near where the city of Montevideo now stands, but it was not 
till 1729 that General Zavala conquered Uruguay, although the 
Portuguese had established settlements there. 

The first Spanish invasion of Chili was led by Diego de 
Almagro in 1535, but he was compelled to retrace his steps, and 
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although this country was never really conquered by the Span- 
iards, they, however, arranged treaties which allowed them com- 






































mercial relations and to settle in that country. 

Texas owes its first settlement to La Salle, in 1685, and 
Louisiana to the same explorer in 1682. Its first colony, Iber- 
ville, was established in 1699. De Soto penetrated Alabama in 
1541, which was the same year that he was in Louisiana, and 
the Spaniards covered a great deal of these territories, estab- 
lishing missions and settlements, although the I'rench predomi- 
nated, and so at different times many horses from Spain were 
introduced at different points. 

The horses of Spain, at the time of the discovery and cor 
quest of North and South America, were at the zenith of their 
glory, their breeding tracing directly to the oriental, dam and 
sire, as the best thoroughbred does today. The Spaniards had 
realized the value of the careful selection of sires and dams as 
regards blood, substance and stamina, for obtaining best results. 
They had made use of those desert Barbs which had accompa- 


nied the Numidian cavalry, used by the Carthagenian family of 
Barca, the conquerors and rulers of all the Mediterranean and 


Atlantic shores of Spain, from Carthagena to Cadiz, as well as 
the Barbs, which the troopers of Hannibal used on their march 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhone. 
These animals were eagerly sought after by foreign mon- 
archs and breeders to improve the breeds of different European 
countries, as it was well known that they were superior in size 
and for racing and breeding purposes to the true born desert 
animal. 
The wild horse of our western country and of the Pampas 
> of South America is the direct descendant of the best type of 
the Spanish horse, the very animal that in a large degree made 


tia the 


the thoroughbred what he is today. It is a well known fact 





that retrogression of breeds occur through excessive inbreeding, 
want of care, lack of nourishment and bad selection of pro- 
genitors, from all of which conditions the horses in the feral 
state in this country suffered. At the same time the mustang of 
America, if he can be found in the pure state today, is the result 
of the survival of the fittest of his race. 

If in the place of allowing him to become almost extinct the 
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mustang had been fairly treated and given half the care that so 
many of the imported animals have had and his blood had been 
reinvigorated by the use of carefully selected sires, it is doubt- 
ful whether the American Thoroughbred Stud Book would con- 
tain the names of such horses as the Morocco Barb, Bryerly 
Turk, Godolphin Arabian, etc., to head the pedigrees of the 
horses contained therein. 

Instead of this, great cold-blooded Normans or Percherons 
were in many instances used as a first cross towards improving 
the breed, and again the resulting monstrosity was bred to the 
same type, anything to have a colt, which accounts for the hun- 
dreds of distortions in the shape of horse flesh that one sees on 
the streets and in the ranks today. 

Anyone that has had to do with a cayuse knows that it is 
the exception for one that has half a chance, in the shape of 
feed and care, not to pay for its keep. That in spite of its 
often being badly formed and disproportionately made, with its 
ewe neck, cow hocks, bad feet, ragged hips, often coupled too 
long, and bandy-kneed, there is still left the mark of good blood 
as seen by the shape and setting of the long, lean head, wide 
nostrils and fine mane and tail. It is often condemned for 
viciousness, in the shape of bucking and fighting, which in it- 
self, after the long neglect, shows that the spirit is still there. 
\fter breaking, the intelligence, staying powers and ability to 
live where the more pampered but coarser bred horse would 
starve 1s hardly ever praised, but expected as a matter of course; 

is the result of heredity. 

If judgment had been used for the improvement of this 
foundation stock, instead of importing a conglomeration of for- 
eign breeds for experimental purposes, we would be the posses- 
sors of a type of saddle horses unexcelled by any others for 
traveling long distances at a good pace and carrying a fair 
amount of weight on scanty forage. 

\ French lawyer by the name of M. D’Escarbot brought 
horses with other domesticated animals into Arcadia in 1604. 
Two years later the French extended their colonization into 
Canada and took horses with them. Although the race is some- 
what degenerated, most probably because of the inclemency of 
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the climate, traces of the Norman and Breton can still be no- 
ticed in their horses. 

When the English ships arrived at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1607, two years after the first settlement was established on 
the James river, they brought, besides swine, sheep and cattle, 
six mares and a horse. In 1629 Francis Higginson brought 
from the county of Leicestershire a number of horses and mares 
to the plantations near Massachusetts Bay. 

New York received its first horses, imported by the Dutch 
West India company, in 1625. These were probably of the 
Flanders breed. If so but a slight trace of them is left. 

Horses were getting quite plentiful in Virginia as early as 
1657, and an act was passed that year prohibiting their ex- 
portation. 

As early as 1750 the French of Illinois possessed consid- 
erable numbers of French horses, and since that time many pure 
horses of distinct breeds had been imported into this country. 

It is quite evident that the original stock of the American 
unimproved horse is a result of a mixture of breeds, the French, 
Spanish, Flemish and the English. It was the exception for 
any one strain to remain intact until recently. 

There existed a lamentable carelessness as to the preserva- 
tion of pedigrees of animals, with the exception of the thorough- 
bred, which naturally resulted in irretrievable confusion. When 
the value of blood and hereditary qualities began to be admitted 
it became the custom to manufacture spurious pedigrees, so that 
an animal that was pleasing to the eye or that had run well 
would be used to breed from. It is a well known fact that in 
no instance has it been known that one of what might be called 
a life perfOrmer has left behind him an animal that has shown 
any qualities of particular merit. 

In New York state the early importation of the thorough- 
bred, the first in 1763, and the constant support of horse racing, 
so changed the original Dutch or Flemish stock that the char- 
acteristics of her horses resembled those of the English race, 
with a strong cross of good blood. 

The early French horse was brought over before there was 
a stud book in France, so that the importers gave whatever 


name to the breed they chose. Many were brought from the 
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old province of La Perche, some purchased in Paris and some 
from no one knows where. The best were brought from Li- 
mousin and Normandy, and these appeared to have the general 
characteristics of the Percheron. 

The origin of the early French horse is traced from the 
horses of the cavalry, of the Saracen chief, Abderame, who was 
defeated, with a loss of some 300,000 warriors slain, by Charles 
Martel, at Tours, in 732. These horses were of oriental blood 
from the east and as time went on and the necessity arose for 
horses that could carry heavy burdens, these horses were in- 
creased in size and weight by crossing with draft horses from 
England and Denmark. 

Up to 1820 the heavy horses of France lacked the sym- 
metry and finish which they pow possess and a systematic ef- 
fort was made by the French government to eliminate the 
coarseness which had been introduced by the free and injtidicious 
use of the draft blood and which succeeded in producing the 
present type. 

The Flemish, Clyde, Shire and, in fact, all heavy types of 
draft horses, originated, according to most authorities, from the 
wild black horse of Europe. Pennsylvania was the state in 
which the draft horse type predominated. 

The majority of horses imported in the early times to Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and the Carolinas were thoroughbreds. This 
caused a large number of animals required for farm and other 
work to be weedy and undersized. 

In Louisiana and many of the western states the Spanish, 
French, with a mixture of the English strains, were in the 
majority. 

The Cleveland Bay was a very popular strain in some lo- 
calities. He originated in the counties of York and Durham, in 
England, and was what might be described as a heavy, slow 
coach horse. They were largely employed for farm work and 
were rather too stiff for hunting and too light for coaching. A 
Cleveland Bay horse has been known to carry more than seven 
hundred pounds sixty miles in twenty-four hours. There is still 
a type of these horses in the United States, which can be looked 
up upon referring to the American Cleveland Bay Stud Book. 
In England the Cleveland as a distinctive breed is practically ex- 
tinct. 
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In the early days the ambition to produce a horse that 
was merely used as a draft animal was offset by the use of 
oxen, which supplied the place of mere weight haulers, and 
every horse was required to be of some use as a roadster. As 
a matter of fact, for docility, temper, soundness of constitution, 
endurance of fatigue, sure-footedness and speed, the American 
roadster is not to be excelled, if equaled, by any known horse 





























in the world. 

There was no distinctive type, although in certain localities 
two or three families merited reputations for certain peculiar 
qualities, such as the Narragansett pacers, the families known 
as Morgan and Black Hawk, the Canadians and Trotters. 

Of these the Trotters are the only ones that have developed 
into a distinctive American type, although the Morgan of a 
modified type is kept up by the American Morgan register. 

The Narragansetts were the only ones that could claim to 
be held a distinctive family. They transmitted their qualities 
in line of hereditary descent, without further crosses, with high- 
er or hotter blood. They were descended from the Spanish 
pacing jennets of Andalusia and became a class by themselves, 
all natural pacers, but the breed is now extinct. 

The Morgan is a well known American strain. There is 
considerable difference of opinion as to the origin of the Morgan 
horse. Some authorities advance the opinion that they are the 
descendants of a horse that was stolen or taken from a British 
officer during the Revolutionary War; others state that the origin 
of the breed was a horse named “Morgan,” the property of 
Mr. Justin Morgan, bought by him at Springfield, Mass., in 
1795. His sire was True Briton, by an imported horse called 
: “Moretown’s Traveler,” among whose ancestors are found 
“English Eclipse,’ “Childers” and the “Godolphin Arab.” True 
Briton was stolen from General Delancey while with a band of 
refugee troops on Long Island. The dam of the original Mor- 
gan horse was more than half thoroughbred. The horses of 


this strain attained considerable notoriety throughout the east- 
ern states as good all round general purpose horses. 

The Black Hawk strain came from a family in which the 
thoroughbred predominated. 
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A type, known as the Conestoga, developed in Pennsylvania. 
It came of a cross between the English and Dutch draft horse. 
It was well adapted to draw heavy merchandise over primitive 
roads, and to the pioneer farmer it was a decidedly useful and 
well marked variety, but through bad selection and inbreeding 
has become extinct. 

The Canadian, as a special variety of breed, was well 
known. They were mainly of French descent and usually 
smaller than the original French Norman horse. They were 
an extraordinarily hardy race, especially free from diseases of 
the feet, and well able to withstand the rigors of the northern 
climate. They rarely exceeded fifteen hands, more often below 
that height. They were long lived, easily kept, and were noted 
for their compactness and vigor of constitution. This breed has 


] 


been lost sight of through the admixture on one hand of. tl 


1¢e 


heavy draft type and on the other with the blood of the light 


The only remaining, what might be termed true types of 
the .\merican horse, are the trotters and the saddlers. 
+] 


That wonderful production of the American trainer, the 


trotting horse of modern times, is the result of an admixture 
of breeds, chosen from amongst the vast array of roadsters. 
The old long distance trotting horses can trace their descent 
from the thoroughbreds Abdallah and Messenger, and run back 
through their sires to old Messenger. There are many that are 
in no way directly related to the thoroughbred. The develop- 
ment of speed in the trotting horse, through systematic breed- 
ing and training of experts in that line of horsemanship, has 
been and is one of the great industries of the United States. 
The thoroughbred Messenger was imported into Philadelphia 
from England in 1788. He was a gray stallion by Mambrino; 
Ist dam by Turk; 2d dam by Regulus; 3d dam by Starling; 4th 
dam by Fox; 5th dam by Bay Bolton; 6th dam by Duke of 
Newcastle’s Turk; 7th dam by Bryerly Turk; 8th dam_ by 
Taffolet Barb; 9th dam by Place’s White Turk. He was 8 
years old when imported. He was at the stand for twenty 
years in the vicinity of New York and Philadelphia, serving a 
number of thoroughbred mares, but a far greater number of 
cold-blooded mares. The larger tumber of the trotters of 
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today are descended from those coid-blooded mares, although 
many of the true thoroughbreds from this sire also developed 
the trotting instinct. 

Several reasons can be given that led to the development of 
the trotter. Previous to the Revolutionary War, although a 
large number of thoroughbreds were imported, there were regu- 
lar established race courses only in the states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and South Carolina. The Northerner took but little in- 
terest in the breeding of race horses until several years after 
the war. The result was that the breeds of horses became very 
much mixed. Those that would have been used for hunting, 
park and parade purposes in other countries were hitched to 
heht vehicles and driven. 

The Puritans looked upon the running of horses as a sinful 
pastime, and this gait therefore as useless and dangerous, with 
the result that everything was done to disencourage the breeding 
of a horse which was almost certain to be used for racing. 

The trotting gait was useful and not liable to lead young 
people astray. It was also contended that the practice of run- 
ning horses in races was cruel. Perhaps it was not because it 
gave pain to the horses, but that it gave pleasure to the peo- 
ple who upheld it, that racing was prohibited by the Puritans. 
Anyway, there is more cruelty practiced on the roads and trot- 
ting courses daily in matching horses against time and over- 
driving them against one another than there is yearly on all the 
race courses in the world. No doubt it was the same in those 
days as at the present time. The Puritans did much to en- 
courage the improvement of the trotter. [rom the admixture 
of the hot blood of the East with the best specimens of the 
mixed blooded horses of the North has come, when it has been 
judiciously mingled, an immense number of superior roadsters, 
horses of courage, endurance and speed such as no other country 
possesses. 

The trotter is usually not a good saddle horse. Hence 
roadsters have been bred in greater numbers and perfection in 
the northern and western parts of the United States than in 
any other place. The comparatively fine condition of the roads 
in summer make it possible for two or three persons with one 
horse attached to a light vehicle to travel as rapidly as the 
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equestrian and far more comfortably in bad weather. This fact 
has made it difficult in those regions of the states where trot- 
ting prevails to procure a handsome, well-broken, well-bitted 
galloper of stylish action, a good turn of speed and a weight 
carrier, while it is easy to find an undeniable trotter, of equal 
appearance and performance, that will go his mile in the thirties, 
or his fifteen miles in the hour at a square trot. 

The popularity of trotting in this country, the great excel- 
lence of trotting trainers, drivers and riders arising from that 
popularity, and the employment of all the very best half and 
three-quarter bred horses in the land for driving and trotting 
purposes accounts for the wonderful superiority of the Amer- 
ican roadster. 

The effect of all this and probably the results of the admix- 
ture of breeds has produced the all-purpose horse of America— 
omitting only the hunter, park or parade horse, for which there 
is but a limited demand—that cannot be equaled by any coun- 
try. 

The American saddle horse is truly an American product. 
There were no Puritans or roads for light vehicles in Kentucky 
when Daniel Boone, a native of Pennsylvania, then living in 
North Carolina, led a company of men into that state during the 
year 1769, or when Colonel Knox with his “Long Hunters” 
explored its middle and southern regions. There were a consid- 
erable number of settlers in the state when “the assembly of 
Transylvania’ was organized in 1775. The only means of 
traveling in those days in Kentucky was by foot or on horse- 
back. Practically everyone rode, and the Southerner, always 
partial to the running horse, developed the saddle horse from 
that breed, but the saddlers of those days were not the high 
stepping, stylish animals of the present. 

Some of the best foundation horses of this type came 
from Canada, where the pace or ambling gait had been en- 
couraged. Some came from the thoroughbreds and half-bloods 


that were imported from Virginia in 1830. These were crossed 
and produced a breed more useful for saddle purposes than any 
bred in Kentucky before. The thoroughbreds of some strains 
made the best cross with the pacers and native strains for the 
production of horses with the saddle gaits. Those that were 
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best suited for the purpose were selected and bred in and in. A 
horse named Denmark was one of the most famous. Three of 
his sons were notable under the saddle and winners in the show 
ring. A horse known as Gaines’ Denmark was the best and 
stands at the head of a family. Many of the best Canadian 
pacers were crossed with Denmark, and the mingling of the 
thoroughbred trotting blood and old “‘side-wheelers” was the 
foundation of the grace and gaits of the American saddle horse. 

Besides the Denmark family, Cabell’s Lexington (a Morgan 
strain), Dremon, Waxy, Eureka, Dillard and others have ob- 
tained recognition as saddlers. Cabell’s Lexington and Dremon 
were the progenitors of distinct family types; both showed their 
Canadian blood by their heavy manes and tails. Dremon and 
John Waxy, son of Waxy, bore strong resemblance to the Cana- 
dian horse, as was shown by their sturdy build. 

With such composite blood, Kentucky early became famous 
for saddlers which were equally good in harness. These horses 
were the product of the bridle paths of the South and were 
trained in gaits most comfortable to the rider and easy on the 


horse—walk, trot, canter, running walk, fox trot and slow pace. 





Men of the early days in Kentucky had to be constantly in the 
saddle, often many hours each day, and gaits which the horse 
and rider could endure for long periods at a time were neces- 
sary. 

Although the saddler is pre-eminently a creation of Ken- 
tucky, many of the Southern states have contributed toward 
his improvement. He has served his country for more than a 
century. He carried the chivalry of the South in the Civil War. 
His superiority was proven, as can be seen by the cavalry rec- 
ords of that time. He was used by Morgan’s raiders on their 
bold dash northward, and during the Revolution the men of 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee and Marion were mounted on his 
progenitors. 

Many stallions of this class were sent to Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Illinois. Missouri got the most, and is now nearly 
equal to Kentucky in the number and quality of her saddle 
horses. Many are now being raised in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia and Texas. 
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The first saddle horse came rather by chance than design, 
but experience with other breeds has taught the Kentuckians 
that to get the best type of horse for a special purpose it must 
be bred’ for that use. This horse has been bred for the riders’ 
comfort, and while he can gallop with a fine open stride and 
jump well if needed, his peculiar merit lies in what is called in 
the North “artificial gaits,” but what is known in the South as 
the “natural gaits.” 

A first class saddle horse is expected to go at command 
six or eight different gaits. There are several fancy gaits be- 
sides which are modifications of the others, depending on the 
conformation of the animal ana the skill of the rider. 

The following gaits are recognized for entry in the Amer- 
ican Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association Register: Walk, trot, 
rack, canter, running walk, fox trot and slow pace. The single- 
foot is an intermediate between the trot and a pace. 

The type produced by Black Squirrel, whose sire was Black 
Kagle, is perhaps the best for grandeur and beauty. 

The pacer may be considered as belonging to the same class 
as the trotter. Certainly nothing can be said in his favor as a 
pleasure horse, although on a smooth road or on the track the 
pace is a shade faster than the trot. Until recently pacers were 
chiefly used as saddle animals. The old-fashioned pacer, once 
so popular for that purpose, had a broken gait like some of the 
easy movements of the gaited saddler. They lack the beauty 
of form and are of a poorer conformation than the trotter. The 
staying qualities of the track pacer are said to be due to the 
blood of the thoroughbred in him. 

Trotters and saddlers may be said to be the only real mod- 
ern types of strictly American production. The general purpose 
horses with all their legions run to no special type. The best 
part of all these is due in some manner, however remote, to 
the infusion of thoroughbred blood which has at different times 
gained access to their veins. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the American gen- 
eral purpose horse. Let him be of whatever shape or size he 
may, he cannot be replaced for the uses to which he is put and 
the various kind of duties which he has to perform. If it were 
not for the fact that there are places and uses for animals 
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that are more sightly, intelligent and possessing a larger amount 
of controllable spirits it would be useless to look further. 

He was and is the right thing in the right place. Com- 
pared with the animals used for the same purposes in foreign 
countries, there is nothing to equal him. He has a disposition 
that is unique. It is the exception to find a professional horse 
breaker in this country, while in other countries they are to be 
found in every village. The American animal is raised gentle. 
In every city and settlement in the United States one can see 
horses, saddled or hitched to vehicles, left alone for hours, re- 
gardless of weather or conditions. The horse of other countries, 
under like conditions, would become frightened and bolt. Being 
behind the bit has its advantages; it does away with the neces- 
sity of having to keep a trained driver or rider or an extra 
man with the delivery wagon to hold the horse, or in tying 
the animal up every time it is necessary to stop and leave him. 

No particular class of men, but in general the whole public, 
the mechanic, the butcher, the tailor or the grocer at the corner, 
is just as likely to own his fast nag that can go a mile down 
in the thirties, or carry him to the park or fair on his back, as 
the millionaire. 

It seems remarkable that horsemanship, although so gen- 
eral, is in such a lamentably low state, especially in the northern 
and middle states. 

In most instances the dealer and owner alike consider that 
all has been done that can be done, or that it is desirable to 
have done, when it has been demoystrated that the animal can 
go fast, without the slightest reference to the how. The style 
or form of going, the ease or hardship to the rider or driver, 
is nothing. 

It is extraordinary that, however admirable the qualities of 
their natural gaits, style, action or adaptation for the saddle or 
harness, the buyer does not meet one in a hundred which has 
received the slightest artificial education or which has the rudi- 
ments of a mouth, that size qua non in a finished animal. They 
have not the slightest knowledge of paces or the least idea of 
carrying its crest up, its chin to its chest, or its haunches under 
it. If the horse has received even the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, it is recommended as something extra, wonderful, as hav- 
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ing high school manners, etc., instead of being what would be 
considered in other countries as the usual thing, unless it be 
an unbroken colt. 

In like manner, riders (and this unfortunately is not con- 
fined to civilians), if they can pound their beasts along, getting 
the best possible out of him, laying himself back in his stirrups, 
hanging on by the reins, or, fortunately for the horse, if the 
usual curb bit is used, held on by some mechanically built con- 
trivance, designated a saddle, and if with the exceptional saddle 
and double bridle or plain snaffle, steadying himself by the 
eternal running martingales, and bearing a dead pull on the 
snaffle bit, the horseman esteems himself and is esteemed by his 
admirers a perfect equestrian. 

Yet put him on a neatly broken horse, with a spirit that 
will fire as quickly as gunpowder to the spark, with a mouth of 
velvet, obedient to the slightest aid; on such a horse, with a 
curb, no martingale or cavesson whereby to hang on, and ten 
to one his horse will jump from under him at the first capriole 
or soubresault. At all events, he will sit him as gracefully as 
a sack of meal would. 

The finished rider finds it hard work and rarely ever suc- 
ceeds in making the ordinary general purpose horse an efficient 
mount, but this animal can be ridden by the man whose hands 
are not independent of his seat, and gives pleasure to the masses 
as well as allows indifferent riders to be drilled mounted. 

The great differences in this chance combination of breeds 
and his analogy abroad lies in his inferiority of height of the 
forehand, in the loftiness and thinness of the withers and in 
the setting on and carriage of the neck and crest, while he is 
superior in the general development of his quarters, in the let- 
down of his hams, and in his height behind, often inclining to 
what is known as goose rump. 

This explains the fact that it is not as necessary to use the 
breast strap on the majority of horses that are ridden for all 
kind of purposes here. It is the exception to see horses ridden 
without breast straps abroad. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing in this class of our 
horses is their surefootedness and freedom from stumbling. It 
is the exception to see horses with broken knees on our streets, 
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whilst abroad the majority of animals used for public purposes, 
as for hacks, light delivery, and livery, both saddle and draft 
suffer from broken knees to a more or less extent. 

These conditions are perhaps due to the larger number of 
‘ough pastures, with broken surfaces and stumps still remaining, 
than are found in the longer cultivated, more finished fields in 
Europe, which teaches young horses to bend their knees and 
throw their legs out more freely while playing with their dams 
in the field, and also to lift and set down their feet more care- 
fully. 

This freedom from stumbling may also be due to the animal 
not being worn out by prior service, as is the case with so many 
of the foreign general purpose horses, which are often used by 
rich owners and considerably worn before being sold into more 
menial service. 

The American horse has a better temper and does not suffer 
from that irritableness, which in some cases amounts to vicious- 
ness, that the foreign animal does. Perhaps this is due to the 
less high strain of blood and the greater degree of kindness with 
which they are treated when being broken, and the lack of vigor- 
ous grooming which any but the running horse and trotter in 
training gets in this country. 

It is certain that the proportion of kickers, bolters, inveter- 
ate shiers or balkers, are in an immeasurably smaller proportion 
in this country than abroad. One hardly ever sees a furious, 
biting, striking, screaming brute, whom he cannot approach but 
at the risk of limb or life, in an American horse of any class or 
condition. 

No doubt the way horses are treated abroad, the pamper- 
ing, high living, excessive grooming and general maintenance of 
horses in an unnatural and excited state of health and spirits, 
has an injurious effect on the general temper of the animal. 

If it have any injurious effect in provoking the animal to 
resistance, rebellion or caprice, the rest soon follows, for the 
rebellion or caprice of the animal constantly calls forth the vio- 
lence, the injustice and cruelty of the groom. 
3v these means a casual trick is confirmed into a depraved 
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habit, and a playful, mischievous creature transformed into a 
vicious, savage devil. 

The general purpose horse of America is superior, not in 
blood or in beauty, but in hardihood, in speed, in docility and in 
good temper, to any race of general purpose horses in the known 


world. 
(To be continned.) 























SEATS AND SADDLES IN CONNECTION WITH SORE 
BACKS. 


By Major T. BENTLEY MOTT, Fourtu Fie_tp ARTILLERY, 


ie Cavalry Equipment Board, now in session at the Rock 

Island Arsenal, having requested suggestions from all 
mounted officers as to improvements in horse equipments, etc., 
the following has been submitted for their consideration: 

It is impossible for me to comply with the request of the 
board for statistical answers to the questions which their letter 
asks or implies, especially with regard to sore backs, yet I may 
as well give the board the benefit of such knowledge as I have 
already on this question, especially as during the ten years that 
I have known and seen something of European cavalry, I have 
tried to comprehend the good and bad points of their system as 
compared with our own. 

In the first place, I think it is not out of place to remind 
the board, even though it undoubtedly has already remarked 
this point, that all appreciations as to horses, saddles and meth- 
ods are likely to be extremely personal and complicated by prej- 
udices so subtle as to escape our own detection and so tenacious 
as to frequently upset our fair-minded intelligence. \e all start 
out with preconceived notions without realizing it. For exam- 
ple, it would be almost useless for a partisan of our hooded 
stirrups to try to convince a French or German cavalryman that 
it was superior to his own steel stirrup. He would say it is 
too hideous to think about, and he would refuse, therefore, to 
think about it impartially. 

Similarly, if the advantages of our saddle without leather 
skirts were presented, the English or French officer would say 
it soiled the trousers and brought two hot bodies (the man and 
the horse) into intimate contact. Further argument would be 
difficult. 
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On our side, I have observed in many conversations with 
American officers and enlisted men an equally strong prejudice 
when discussing the relative merits of the close seat and the 
rising seat. This attitude has unquestionably changed some- 
what in recent years, but the great mass of our officers, I be- 

the trot a mere fad, based on the 
lor 


lieve, still consider rising t 
desire to be “stylish” and having no real intrinsic merit. 
many years the officer who used the double bridle was subject 
to the same imputation. “He thinks it swell to use double 
it would be said, and the fact that each rein led to a 
had its uses, was generally lost 


reins,” 
different bit, and each_ bit 
sight of. 

I beg leave to here insist somewhat on the discussion of 
the close seat and the rising seat, because if the Board desires 
to make useful comparisons between our saddle and its effects 
with Ikuropean saddles and their effects, it must keep constantly 
in mind the system of riding used with each saddle. 

The Board has on hand, at the arsenal, saddles of all 
countries. 
the Cossack saddle, is intended to be used by a man who rises 
This is important to keep in mind, not only be- 


Speaking only of Europe, every one of these, except 


to the trot. 
cause of the effect upon the horse's back, but because it has a 
determining influence upon the way of carrving the rifle or 
carbine. 

The Cossack saddle, the seat it gives rise to and the sort 
of horses—or, rather, ponies—habitually used with it, are 
familiar to all who have seen the Cossacks in various Wild 
West shows. It does not seem suited to us, but T know too 


little of its good qualities to judge intelligently, and IT do not 


think this or any other saddle should be ignored in a thorough 


and scientific investigation of the question. Its friends should 


I can only bring one idea to the discussion: in the 
irregular or militia cavalry) 


be heard. 
Russian army only Cossacks (1. ¢., 
use this saddle. The dragoons and cuirassiers (regular cavalry ) 
use the European saddle, not dissimilar to the French dragoon 
saddle. Therefore, this saddle seems condemned in its own 


country. But it should not be forgotten that Russians, above 


all, the best class of very intelligent Russian officers, are the 
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least competent horsemen to be found in any country I am 
acquainted with, and they rarely ride except when they have to. 

All the other saddles and the equipment devised to go with 
them anticipate that the man should rise to the trot. This has 
not been a blind following of tradition; on the contrary, it has 
been a gradual growth, embracing one country after another, 
until all now accept this system as least fatiguing on man and 
horse. [ven [ngland, which, in this matter as in everything 
else concerning the horse, has been the model for all Europe, 
except Southeastern Russia, even [England shows a_ gradual 
progress of ideas and of practice in this matter. It is not so 
many years ago since all [english cavalry was taught to sit the 
trot as well as to rise to it, and it was formally prescribed that 
troops passing in review must sit close. 

In recent years, with the abolition everywhere of all move- 
ments not essential to the soldier’s business in campaign, this 
requirement has been revoked, and [¢nglish cavalry now marches 
past rising to the trot like all Continental cavalry; but I can 
still remember the jokes and sneers which used to appear at the 
expense of young soldiers pounding their leather when trying 
to sit close at reviews. 

[f I remember correctly, one of the last countries to abolish 
the close seat and adopt the rising trot was Austria. It is 
significant that in making this change, the term adopted to 
describe the rising seat is “leichstreiten,” or “easy riding.” Any- 
body interested in this subject would find very instructive the 
reasons given by the Austrians for adopting the rising seat. 

There can be little doubt that this gradual adoption of the 
rising seat resulted from the exactions of universal service 
and short-term enlistments. When cavalry soldiers served 
from seven to fifteen years, it made little difference what 
seat was employed, for each man was trained a long time 
before he was considered a competent soldier fit for service, 
and he generally rode the same horse for five, six or eight 
years. But when the three-year term of enlistment was almost 
everywhere adopted on the Continent, means had to be devised 
which would enable a captain to make fairly serviceable horse- 
men in the course of one year’s hard work. 
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The solution of this problem is within the memory of 
all. In the infantry every unnecessary movement was cut out, 
parades and ceremonies abolished, and the soldier merely made 
ready for the business of war. In the cavalry, along with the 
creation of schools of equitation for officers and after much 
experiment, among other measures for quickly preparing a 
recruit to take a useful place in his squadron, the rise to the 
trot was adopted both as a protection to the horse and as a 
saving of time in instructing the man. 

If the detailed reasons which impelled various countries 
to make this change are desired by the Board, they can possibly 
be had in reports of commissions and the literature of the 
subject dating back some twenty years; but I think the above 
outline can be accepted as giving the fruit of these experi- 
ments and studies. Certain it is that while many countries 
have changed from the close seat to the rising seat, none 
has done the reverse. The same is true of individuals. 

[ know many officers of our service who were educated 
solely to the close seat and who, for one reason or another, 
began to practice the rising seat. As time went on, they used 
less and less the close seat and more and more the rising 
seat, until finally they never, from preference, sat the trot. 
On the other hand, I have never known or heard of a single 
case of a grown man who had learned to ride using the 
rising seat, and who from preference later changed to the 
close seat. There must be some good reason for these facts. 

I may be now excused for citing my own case, as it seems 
in point. I learned to ride, at the age of 6, sitting the trot— 
or rather the pace and then the trot. I went to West Point 
barely 17 years old and graduated believing any man an 
affectel Anglomaniac or a soft, unathletic sissy who rose to 
a trot. On graduation leave I used to ride the hardest trotting 
horse I could find, sitting the trot, and I was convinced that 
all my Virginia friends and old schoolmates must be admiring 
my magnificent military seat. I rarely thought of the amount 
of undue pressure I put on the cantle and the horse’s mouth; 
also the fact that I was 21 and had a superabundance of energy 
trying to find an outlet quite escaped me in my pity for what I 


considered an effeminate form of riding. 
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I was merely the average West Point graduate, crammed 
full of commencement compliments, and satisfied that I had 
received the most compiete education in horsemanship, as well 
as everything else, that it was possible to acquire on one poor 
planet. 

This state of self-satisfaction continued for six years, 
when, having bought a really fine War Cry hunter, I began 
to do some jumping and to practice on the English saddle. 
For eight years I regularly practiced riding the McClellan, 
the Whitman and the English saddle. But I found that I 
gradually grew to dislike the McClellan, and rode either the 
English saddle or the Whitman, and that on the latter I rose 
to the trot oftener than I sat it. After living in France and 
Russia five years and using nothing but the English saddle, 
I went to Fort Riley, where I resumed riding the McClellan 
and Whitman as well as the English saddle. Here I diligently 
experimented with all three in hot and cold weather, and I 
found that I consumed much greater energy when sitting the 
trot than when rising, and this on all three saddles. In hot 
weather sitting made me perspire profusely, when rising did not; 
in cold weather I used to sit the trot to get warm. As for sit- 
ting square and not varying the angle of the body, the line 
of pressure, I found that when fatigued I was more likely to 
offend when sitting the trot, and unless the horse had a very 
good mouth there was more of a tendency to use it as a point 
of support with that seat. 

This observation of my own peculiarities was confirmed 
by watching the men, who never trot if they get a chance to 
gallop, especially in hot weather. Orders had to be issued at 
Fort Riley, for the garrison and for the maneuver camp, pro- 
hibiting mounted soldiers from galloping their horses on the 
hard roads, so general was this tendency. This tendency does 
not exist in France where enlisted men rise to the trot. 

This history of my own case is offered as an illustration. 
As a man grows older, he naturally takes any given form of 
exercise less violently than in the superabundance of youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm. He saves himself. The same thing 
is true of all men fatigued with previous days of marching 


and anticipating the tax of subsequent demands. Very few 
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officers of our mounted service over 50 or 55 years old ride for 
pleasure; certainly very few had this habit five years ago, and 
when they did ride, how many of them ever kept up the trot 
for, say, thirty minutes at a time? 

I, for one, believe that these peculiarities of our older 
mounted officers spring chiefly from the discomfort which the 
average man of that age experiences when sitting the trot on 
the McClellan saddle—the only seat and the only saddle known 
to the vast majority. Of course, I do not forget that most 
marching is done at a walk, but most pleasure riding is done 
at a trot, unless soft bridle paths in abundance make much 
galloping the rule. The man who does not enjoy a trot usually 
does not enjoy a ride, hence usually such a man never takes 
one unless forced to; that is, he is not a useful cavalry soldier. 

Now, the ideal cavalry saddle is, of course, the one which 
enables the longest march to be made with the least fatigue 
to man and beast, but in order that both may be retained so 
as to be ready for this effort at any moment, it seems impor- 
tant that the same seat be used when riding for exercise and 


pleasure as is used in campaign. All over Europe officers 


habitually ride the English saddle when out for pleasure. This, 
to a certain extent, is a fad modified by the fact that this 
saddle is lighter; but it makes no mulitary difference, because 
the man uses exactly the same seat on his military saddle. 

This is not the case with us. If our officers ride for sport, 
exercise or amusement on the English saddle, it is a complete 
change from the military seat, and I can see no advantage in 
this arrangement. I say this after twenty years of impartial 
trial. I believe a soldier should be taught one seat and only 
one: the best all-around seat for his business. While it may 
vary in details for various occasions, the principle of his seat 
should remain the same. 

As to what is the best all-around seat for our army, opin- 
ions will naturally differ; I have given, perhaps at tedious 
length, my reasons for thinking that our present close seat is 
and always will be unsatisfactory. I believe that the same 
considerations which impelled other nations to give up that 
seat should decide us to abolish it. We should certainly not 
change because they changed, but the fact that we alone have 
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retained a seat long since abolished in every other country worth 
naming, taken together with the fact that a most unsatisfac- 
tory situation as to horsemanship has long prevailed in our 
army, should make us ready to attentively examine the state 
of affairs in other services where horsemanship flourishes. 

If, then, we decide to change our seat and enforce the 
rise to the trot, we have got to change our saddle. I have not 
experimented enough to have a fixed opinion, but all that I do 
know leads me to believe that the present saddle, even with 
the stirrups hung further forward, is not designed correctly 
for the rising seat. However, that is a relatively simple mat- 
ter to arrange when once a decision is reached on the main 
point, which is, shall we continue to use, teach or require 


the close seat as at present, or shall we adopt and teach recruits 


solely the rising seat. 

If we continue to use the close seat, comparison with 
European cavalry in the matter of sore backs, etc., is made 
more difficult, and the question falls a good deal from the 
domain of scientific investigation into that of personal impres- 
sions. Some years ago I saw it stated that careful experiments 
had been made by the Cavalry Board in Paris with a specially 
constructed machine for determining.the relative pounding effect 
on the horse’s back of a man sitting the trot and of a man 
rising to it. The comparison was made with good riders and 
with poor riders. The results were stated to be favorable 
to the man who rose to his trot. If I can get the official 
results of these experiments, I will send them to the Board, 
but the fact is worth relating as showing the spirit in which 
the subject was investigated in France. 

The term of enlistment of French cavalry soldiers was 
lately reduced to two years. The vast majority of the recruits 
have never had a leg over a horse, and yet at the end of six 
months’ training these men give a very good account of them- 
selves, and at the large maneuvers, ten months after enlistment, 
their hands and seat were positively astonishing to me. This is 
due to good system and careful and progressive training under 
instructors who know their business. 

If I have dwelt so long upon this matter of the seat, it 
is because I believe there is no question before the Board so 
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important to decide. Upon the conclusion reached depends 
much of the other work this Board is called upon to furnish. 

Take now the matter of carrying the rifle or carbine. 
We will leave aside cuirassiers, for we have no troops in any 
way corresponding to them. They carry the carbine hung in 
a boot on the off side behind the thigh, the sabre being in a 
similar place on the near side. This is because the cuirass makes 
it impossible for a man to carry the carbine on his back. 

All other French cavalry, dragoons and light, carry the 
carbine slung on the back by the ordinary gun sling. It is 
strapped up quite snug to the man and a small leather tab holds 
the stock to the belt behind and keeps the gun from balloting. 
This carbine in length and weight is about the same as the 
one our cavalry was armed with. Now, it would be quite 
impossible for a man to carry a carbine on his back if he 
had to sit the trot. He would soon be worn out, for French 
cavalry marches a great deal at the trot. With the rising 
seat the carbine thus slung does not bother a man any more 
at the trot than at the gallop. 

Whether a rifle the length of ours would be much more 
inconvenient to carry thus, I cannot say. The’French do not 
anticipate, as far as I can learn, arming their cavalry with 
rifles. The matter is not discussed, even in the innumerable 
military journals. The chief role of French cavalry is con- 
sidered the combat mounted; fighting on foot is occasional and 
accessory, and the sentiment for mounted action as opposed to 
dismounted is now on the increase rather than on the wane. 
Eight years ago the reverse was the case. 

Therefore, no satisfactory answer can be given to the 
question propounded as to how the rifle would be carried if 
the French adopted it for their cavalry. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that while about one-third of their cavalry regi- 
ments carry the carbine hung to the saddle through necessity 
(cuirassiers), no intention is evident to make the same arrange- 
ment for the rest of the cavalry. In other words, the French 
consider it preferable to carry the gun slung on the man’s 
back, if it be possible, and long experience shows that it can 
readily be done, complaints are not heard, and undoubtedly the 
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horse suffers less than if this loose weight were hung on one 
side of his saddle. 

It can be seen then how difficult it is to make a useful 
comparison between the tendency of our saddle and that of the 
French saddle to make sore backs. The French saddle is much 
heavier, has a thick padding next to the back and is used with 
a blanket the same as ours. But the carbine is not slung to it, 
except in the cuirassiers, the man has a different seat on it 
and the rest of the pack is differently arranged. The cuirassier, 
it is true, carries his carbine on the saddle, but he is a big 
man, loaded with a heavy steel cuirass and steel helmet, his 
horse is a big animal, carrying 310 lbs. and costing when 3 
years old about $240. He is as good in blood and conforma- 
tion as that money will buy, but he does not make as long 
marches as the lighter cavalry, and comparison with our cav- 
alry is complicated by all these conditions. 

Reference was just made to the method of carrying the 
pack, The best picture of the pack can be found in General 
Carter’s book. I had these photographs taken and they are 
accurate today. The main things to note (since the Board 
has on hand all the articles constituting the pack) is the good 
balance obtained in the weights, both front and rear, as well 
as right and left, and the extreme lowness and snugness of the 
whole outfit. I have often watched saddles taken_off after a 
march, and it was to me admirable to see that the saddle and 
everything attached to it seemed one firm whole. Even the 
saber is wedged under the end of the overcoat roll so that it 
does not budge. This roll is made extremely long like a 
sausage, is rolled as tight as two men can make it, is laid on 
top of the rear projections of the side bars, and the ends 
brought around and buckled firmly to the girth. The near end 
goes over the saber just below the hilt. The lariat, canvas 
bucket, leather pocket for extra horseshoes hang on the off 
side, balancing the saber. The large leather pockets in front 
carry the man’s kit and grooming kit, while the grain bag is 
buckled over in front of these pockets, all strapped snug and 
immovable. 

I do not hesitate to recommend as worthy of the closest 
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study the disposition and system of attachment of the French 
cavalry equipment. 

Since the opportunity offers, I beg leave to record my per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with the form and place of the cantle roll 
as made necessary in our service by the equipment furnished. 
[f carried low, under the cantle, it bears directly on the horse’s 
back, not on the side bars, since they do not project to the 
rear far enough to support it. If carried high, it lifts the 
center of gravity, which all know is objectionable, and it is 
next to impossible to make a firm, immovable pack, part and 
substance of the saddle. In my opinion, if the French way of 
making and attaching the cantle roll could be adapted to our 
saddle, it would be a great improvement. 

Another difference which complicates comparisons is the 
girth. Our horse hair cincha with its straps instead of buckles 
is in my opinion a great improvement over the European girths 
with buckles, but our cincha is attached to the saddle through 
the quarter straps that run to the front and rear of the side 
bars; the girth has one central point of attachment. Theoret- 
ically, the latter appears to me a superior arrangement, and ex- 
perience would seem to show that it has at least one practical 
advantage. All of us know how our saddle blankets seem 
always slipping about, especially to the rear, indicating a move- 
ment of the saddle on the horse’s back advantageous to avoid. 
This slipping of saddle blankets simply does not exist in the 
French army, and I can see no more plausible reason for it 
than that assigned by Lieutenant Gordon Johnson in an admira- 
ble article which he lately published in the CAvALRY JOURNAL. 
In view of that article, it seems unnecessary to add more on 
this point. It should be possible to prove his theory by experi- 
ment. I merely wish here to indicate that it appears to be 
carried out by a comparison of the French cavalry with ours. 
Of course, the padding on their saddle should not be forgotten, 
for that alone may account for the phenomenon, but I doubt it. 

It is my intention to seek further and accurate statistics 
on the matter of sore backs in the French cavalry. As yet I 
have no data to offer the Board, but its letter clearly indicates 
that the Board realizes the difficulty of getting reliable data on 
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this subject in any army. It is sufficient to reflect how hard it 
has always been to get really reliable information in our own 
regiments. 

With reference to the superior conformation of French 
cavalry horses, however, some generalizations will not be out 
of place here. With all due allowances made for the inac- 
curacy of a comparison between things so widely separated as 
French horses and American horses, I believe it is evident that 
the bulk of the horses in an average French regiment have 
better saddle conformation than would be found in the average 
American regiment. They pay from $190 to $240 for troopers’ 
horses 3 years old; purchasing boards buy in the open 
market and pay higher prices for the same animal than a dealer 
will give. They get the cream of native horses of the grade 
purchased. The boards are made up of skillful horsemen with 
much experience, and I think there is little doubt that better 
horses with better weight-carrying backs are had than with us. 
French cavalry horses also get more care and attention from 
officers who have had a careful education in horse training than 
do our horses; the grooming is better done and more pains- 
taking care is bestowed on a damaged animal or for the pre- 
vention of troubles. At least this is the impression I get. It 
looks to an outsider as though both officers and men in the 
French army loved their horses more and were with them more 
than with us. 

The Board’s letter states that it proposes to examine every 
part of the cavalry soldier’s equipment, and for that reason I 
beg leave to suggest a trial of the French combination halter 
and bridle. We have at last secured the double bridle for the 
mounted service, and that is an immense gain. In a few years, 
if hard mouths exist in any number, the troop officers will be 
solely responsible. The French system of halter and _ bridle 
combined is the one I am most acquainted with, but I think 
that practically the same is used by the Germans and by the 
Austrians. It is very simple and it is very useful. Ordinary 
halters are used in garrison stables, but on the march, in cam- 
paign, etc., the halter which is part of the bridle is used. A 
horse under all circumstances has his halter with him, it is not 
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heavy, it is not ugly; on the contrary, it decidedly helps the 
looks, especially of coarse bred horses such as make up our 
mounted service. 

When in command of a battery, I tried by every means to 
have decent looking halters to put on my horses when we went 
out in field kit, but it was utterly impracticable. I believe that 
the best solution for this question is the combination halter 
and bridle. I have heard officers oppose this idea on the score 
of its being ugly and unnecessary in garrison, but even if this 
were entirely true, I think the question should be settled solely 
with reference to its usefulness in the field. It seems to me a 
heavy halter and a bridle is a good deal of weight for a horse 
to carry on his head, if it can be avoided. On the march the 
French cavalry carry the halter strap exactly like a_ breast 


strap. 


During the grand maneuvers, just finished, I sought in 


every way to get some useful and definite information in 


answer to the Board’s inquiries. I talked to cavalry generals, 
colonels, captains and enlisted men. Sore backs, of course, 
interest the French as keenly as they do ourselves. Like the 
poor, they are always present. But I could find no reliable 
statistics giving percentages. The nearest was a statement that 
in one regiment, after a recent march of twenty-five days, there 
had been 104 cases of sore back of all kinds. But the question 
arises, what is a sore back? Some colonels dismount a man 
the moment there is the slightest indication of injury. Natur- 
ally, after twenty-four or forty-eight heurs’ rest, the back gets 
well. Others will wait till the horse is really in danger of 
being incapacitated. One regiment, with a fourth of its men 
on foot every day, will come in from a long march and show 
no cases of injury—pass a brilliant inspection—but its service- 
ability during that march and its capacity for covering long. 
distances quickly were certainly less than another regiment 
which on coming in showed more cases of real injury, but which 
kept almost every man in his saddle during the whole march. 

The regiment auoted had, say, 400 men; they marched 
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twenty-five days; this represents 1,000 men marching one day; 
with 104 injuries during the whole march, we may say that 
10 per cent of the horses got sore backs. This, of course, is 
not a correct way of reasoning, but it gives a standard of com- 
parison—an artificial standard, it is true. 

All the officers I talked with agreed that injuries in the 
French light cavalry were decidedly more numerous than in the 
dragoons and cuirassiers. As the men and equipment of the 
former is lighter, the reason for this noticeable fact lies in the 
conformation of the back. The French light cavalry is all 
mounted on Tarbes horses—the little wiry Anglo-Arab. He has 
much more prominent withers and the backbone is distinctly 
less “furnished” with muscle under the saddle than the heavier 
horse of the dragoon or cuirassier. Here we have them, a 
perfect illustration of the effect of conformation on saddle galls. 
For in the same cavalry evolutions, lasting one or two months, 
in the same divisions of cavalry, will be found regiments of all 
three categories. Long experience and universal opinion indi- 
cates that the light cavalry suffers most, solely on account of 
the typical conformation of the horse universally used by this 
cavalry. 


Apart from what is above given, I do not believe that any 


exact statistics of use to the Board can be had in France. The 
cavalry certainly does severe marching and the horses are not 
spared. Every intelligent care is given them, and the men are 
taught everything that will save their mounts. They know that 
f a back gets sore, the trooper walks, and that above all things 
he trooper hates. But for the rest, the horses are not coddled. 

For example, the First Division of Cavalry, three brigades, 
had marched and maneuvered for a month when I joined it on 
Sept. 14th. On Sept. 13th that division had been saddled from 
2 a. m. till 7 p. m. and had made forty-four miles and fought 
several engagements. They were marched and stationed under 
strictly war conditions. On the 14th they broke camp at 4 
a. m. and did pretty hard riding till 8:30, when I joined them 
and witnessed and participated in some hard galloping across 
country of the entire division, followed by hard and fatiguing 
charges against the Third Division. Later on I examined the 
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horses of four regiments and they seemed in very good condi- 
tion of flesh and spirit. I asked about the backs and was told, 
“Yes, we have some sore backs, but not many.’’ These horses 
were watered and fed two to three pounds of oats at 2, 3 or 4 
a. m. and got nothing more, either of water or food, till 1, 2, 
4 or even 6 p. m. 

This and the other division had five days more of severe 
work at maneuvers, long flanking marches, some all-night 
marches, and then they started back to their garrisons—one 
or two weeks more on the road. 

Every autumn the whole cavalry leave their garrisons and 
are gone from four to eight weeks, marching, camps and 
maneuvers. When they get back, the horses which are plainly 
not up to the work are condemned—that is, each captain picks 
out 10 per cent of his strength for condemnation. I cannot 
learn of any great amount of sore backs at the time of this 
return march. 

On one other point I was enabled to confirm the views 
expressed in my first report to the Board. All French cavalry 
sat the trot up to 1872. Indeed, officers were strictly pro- 
hibited from usirg the English seat when riding for pleasure. 
As will be remembered, the French cavalry was changed from 
top to bottom after the war of 1870, in which war it was not 
considered to have distinguished itself. As an authoritative 
writer puts it, “l’esprit de ses chefs semble avoir été atrophie 
par une education vicieuse, dont l’etude d’un reglement etait 
unique but.” The cavalry chiefs did not know how to recon- 
noitre, and the men and horses certainly did not stand the long 
marches they now make. 

In the serious studies:which followed this unhappy condi- 
tion of affairs, every prejudice, every useless tradition, seems 
to have been definitely thrown aside, and the commission 
charged with restoring the French cavalry to a state of sharp- 
ened efficiency began at the very bottom and worked upwards; 
began with the trooper, his horse, his equipment, his seat, his 
arms, and proceeded through all grades to the general officer, 
who, in the new regulations, was urged to a spirit of initiative, 
of offensive, which not one, save perhaps Margueritte and 
Gallifet, had shown in the recent war. 
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Much of the most important inspiration of this commission 
came from that gallant and remarkable man, recently dead, 
General de Gallifet. In this upheaval, after a bitter experience, 
the first thing abolished was the close seat at the trot, which 
was recognized as a tradition and nothing but a tradition, 
militating against the efficiency of both man and horse. I can 
learn in no quarter that this action was unpopular or that it 
was anywhere long opposed, even by the most hidebound con- 
servatives. 

Ten years ago, when I first came to know the French 
cavalry and began to study this question, the service was full 
of field officers and generals who had served five and ten years 
under the old regime. I have never heard one of these men 
express the slightest regret that the close seat had been abol- 
ished, and not one of them continued to use it. At present, if 
anybody suggested its restoration in France, he would be put 
alongside the man who should urge the advantage of a return 
to muzzle-loading rifles as a means of saving ammunition. 

As I had the honor to represent to the Board in a former 
report, any number of cases can be cited where individual men, 
where whole armies, have abolished the close seat for the rising 
seat, but no case is on record of a nation discarding the rising 
seat for the close one; and I personally have never seen or 
heard of a single individual who had done so. This being the 
case, it seems to me that no question can be as important to the 
Cavalry Equipment Board, or indeed to our whole cavalry 
service, as this one: Are we justified by national and indi- 
vidual experience in requiring our soldiers to sit the trot? 

My conversations with French cavalry officers confirmed 
what I wrote you in regard to carrying the carbine. There 
seems no thought of changing the system, that is, on the back 
of all troopers except the cuirassiers. 

The Board has, perhaps, had sent it Colonel Patterson’s 
device for carrying the rifle. 

I venture to call the attention of the Board to the fact that 
all French troopers, as well as the infantrymen, wear hob- 
nailed shoes. I believe this a most necessary thing in war, 
whatever may be the objections in peace. Doubtless the Board 
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has seen enough of infantry and dismounted cavalry slipping 
and sliding on the slopes of our maneuver fields in summer to 
warrant them in finding a real value in hob nails for all men 
who have to move over grassy or muddy inclines. 

A few years ago they began to equip all mounted troops in 
France with a soft leather leggin, shaped about like a boot 
It looks well and seems to give general satisfaction. 





-_ 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STRATEGIC RECONNAIS- 
SANCE SERVICE OF THE CAVALRY DIVISION. 


A Prize: Essay.* 


By Caprain NIEMANN, GENERAL STAFF OF SEVENTH ARMY CORPS 
(GERMAN ). 


ODERN war experience has been made the basis of the 
Field Service Regulations of 1908. The chapters on 
reconnaissance have been completely revised, but it can hardly be 
said that they have been brought up to the advanced position of 
the remainder of the work; this is especially true of the sections 
on strategic reconnaissance, from which some essential matters 
have been omitted. 
It is necessary, therefore, to devise a theoretical scheme or 


plan of organization which may serve as a basis for a complete 


and effective service of this kind. 

Efforts have_been made, by practical exercises on a large 
scale, to determine upon an organization scheme that will meet 
the requirements of the situation and still accord with the general 
regulations on the subject. These exercises have shown that the 
method as laid down in regulations, with its aggressive tendencies 
and systematic extension over well defined zones of operation, is 
intensely practical, but they have also demonstrated the great 
difficulties that arise in the endeavor to maintain effective com- 
munication between the various elements and to present a coérdin- 
ated resistance to the enemy’s operations. 

In the following pages a scheme is presented which accords 


*Translated from the Kavalleristische Monatshefte (October, 1910) by 
Major Paul F. Straub, General Staff, U. S. A., for the M. I. C. 

Recommended by Major D. H. Boughton, General Staff, U. S. A., in 
connection with a study of Sections 42, 43, 44 and 45, F. S. R. 
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with regulations and which is believed to provide for codrdination 
of all the elements concerned in strategic reconnaissance. An in- 
dependent cavalry division operating in the enemy’s territory is 
used to illustrate the proposed scheme. 

While it is admitted that practical experience alone can fur- 
nish an absolutely satisfactory basis, yet a theoretical considera- 
tion of the subject is by no means valueless, and the present pur- 
pose will be accomplished if this paper serves to stimulate further 
investigation of the subject. 

Let us first consider the question of the extent of grounds 
to be covered by patrols from their point of departure (the ad- 
vance), and the distance between the main body of the cavalry 
division and the patrols (distance). 

“The cavalry must endeavor to obtain an insight into the 
enemy’s dispositions at the earliest possible moment.” (Felddien- 
stordung, 133.) This paragraph is usually interpreted as requir- 
ing that the cavalry shall make contact with the enemy at the 
earliest possible moment, which demands that both men and 
horses shall be pushed to the limit of endurance. As the patrols 
travel faster than the contact units and the contact units faster 
than the main body of the cavalry division, a wide extent of 
ground will soon be left between them. 

The following distances may be considered as moderate 
marches and will be taken as the normal: 

Patrol 60 km. (air line) 
ee ae 40 “ 
Cavalry division. . 


ee 


Assuming a three days’ reconnaissance over territory in 


front of a distant enemy, the following figures give normal ad- 
vance and distance: 
First day marches: 
Patrols. . 
Contact unit*. . 
Cavalry division. 
** Advance, 60. 
*** Distance, 30. 
*In the German Service, a cavalry squadron of 150 sabers. 


**kDistance that patrols advance from point of departure. 
**kDistance between main body of division and patrols. 
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Second day marches: 


Mr eg ein 1s vb eg hae 60 
Contact unit 


Advance, 120. 
Distance, 60. 


Third day marches: 
Ng ity its oy 5 cae Rens 8'e BRS 60 
Contact unit 
Cavalry division 
Advance, 180. 
Distance, 90. 


Consequently, on the second day, the contact units are 40 
km. in rear of the patrols, and the messengers that are sent back 
to the contact units at the close of the day’s march must cover 
a distance of 100 km. on that day, and a total of 160 km. during 
the first two days. On the third day the situation is still more 
difficult. The distance between patrols and contact units is in- 
creased to 60 km., and that between the contact units and the 


cavalry division reaches 30 km., and messages can no longer be 
sent back to the contact units by their patrols. 

In giving these figures no allowance is made for the fact 
that as soon as contact is made with the enemy the labor involved 
The degree of success attained will depend en- 


will be doubled. 
tirely upon the exertion put forth. 
It must not be forgotten that patrols and contact units can 


accomplish nothing if they arrive in the presence of the enemy 
with exhausted men and horses and without reliable means of 
communication with their division. 

It is especially important that the marches of the cavalry 
division be moderate, otherwise there would be no strength left 
to make a spirited attack and vigorous pursuit, and it would thus 
fail at the most critical time. 

If the successful outcome of a strategic reconnaissance is not 
to be left to chance, the energies of the various elements must 
be conserved and the distance between them must be kept within 


reasonable limits. 
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We must not allow ourselves to be blinded by the fact that 
with technical means of communication long.distances may be 
bridged; while such means will be used whenever practicable, ar- 
rangements must always be made to employ messengers whenever 


more rapid methods fail. 

Wireless telegraphy can only be relied upon for communi- 
cation between the cavalry division and army headquarters. 

The rapidity with which the reconnaissance troops can ad- 
vance varies with different situations. 

In general terms, it may be said that the function of the 
reconnaissance service is to assure the army a certain freedom of 
operation. 

The army commander alone can properly determine the 
extent of the zone over which the reconnaissance is to be made, 
and he must give daily instruction to this effect; but it remains 
for the cavalry commander to fix the distances between the 
various elements of his command. In this manner an aimless 
wandering over the reconnaissance zone is prevented. The army 
commander is then always in a position to extend the zone or 
divert the reconnaissance units into other fields. 

As stated above, the daily advance of the patrols depends 
upon the distance covered by the contact units and the cavalry 
division, the latter two bodies moving in such a manner as will 
best enable the patrols to reach their designated objective and 
still retain good communication with their units. 

When contact has been made these requirements can only 
be fulfilled by engaging the enemy. 

As a matter of principle, all advanced detachments of the 
enemy, patrols, larger bodies of cavalry or mixed commands, 
must be driven back or their line pierced, and at the same time 
the line of information to the rear must be maintained. This can 
only be accomplished if all the elements of the reconnaissance 
service are in condition for battle and so organized as to assume 
coordinated action and movement. 

The width of the reconnaissance zone is also to be determined 
by the army commander in accordance with the principles enun- 
ciated above. Consideration must always be given the fact that 
a cavalry division can only send out three contact units, one from 
each brigade, if the fighting efficiency of the division is to be 
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maintained. However, it is considered admissible to send out in 
addition officers’ patrols into territory not covered by the contact 
units. If officers’ patrols are to maintain communication with 
these divisions they must not proceed to a greater distance than 
that of the contact units—consequently they cannot go as far 
away from the division as patrols of the contact units. 

As a rule, the front of the reconnaissance zone of a cavalry 
division sh6uld not exceed 60 km. 

Whether this zone is to be covered by two or three contact 
units is a matter to be left to the judgment of the division com- 
mander. 

The width of front will depend upon the character of the 
road system and upon the military importance of certain roads. 
If, for example, it should be required that the location of the 
enemy’s flank be determined, it would be best to place the great- 
est force near the outer flank and there also the narrowest front 
and the closest network of patrols. For the inner flank, where 
the enemy’s reconnaissance detachments will probably be encoun- 
tered, a system of independent officers’ patrols would usually be 
sufficient. 

In determining the organization and formations on the front, 
strategic considerations must also be taken into account; if the 
line of advance of the cavalry division is definitely determined, 
the dispositions necessary for the reconnaissance zone are usually 
quite obvious. However, it must be borne in mind that changes 
in the situation are liable to occur from day to day and com- 
manders must always be prepared to take the necessary steps to 
meet them. 

Some caution should be used at first and all the available 
contact units should not at once be sent out; at the same time a 
close network of patrols is necessary. Contact units are to be 
reinforced by officers’ patrols, so that all the main roads leading 
towards the enemy can be covered. 

The customary procedure of assigning several roads to a 


single patrol can be properly carried out only under exceptional 


circumstances. 

It is quite obvious that if a close network of patrols is sent 
out, the fighting strength of the contact units is reduced. The 
manner in which this loss in strength may be in part compensated 
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for by calling in the “near patrols” (those charged with the duty 
of security ) will be shown later. 

Special difficulties arise in making dispositions to cover the 
front of the reconnaissance zone during an advance continuing 
for several days; if it becomes necessary to reconnoiter a wide 
extent of country on the flank, a daily change in dispositions be- 
comes inevitable. The manner in which preparation therefor is 
to be made will be illustrated below. 

Let us now consider what is required to codrdinate all the 
elements in the reconnaissance zone. As a rule, the patrols are 
30 km. or more in advance of the contact units, and the patrol 
leaders have been instructed where messengers are to be sent or 
where an automobile relay, or a reporting center,* may be found 
in case the contact unit does not reach its designated objective 
point. 

While on the march the commander of the contact unit does 
not count on receiving reports from patrols and he therefore 
sends out a succession of intermediate patrols. Finally, security 
patrols are necessary to assure the safety of the contact unit itself. 

The result of these arrangements is that the contact unit is 


materially reduced in strength and is so far away from the ad- 
vanced patrols that it can no longer perform its function as sup- 
ports and as a reporting center. 

‘The situation is quite different when the patrols are not more 
than 10—20 km. off, and in a way also perform the functions of 
near (security) patrols, their movements conforming to that of 


the contact unit. 
The following example typically illustrates the proposed 


plan (Sketch 1): 


*If it is impossible to place the contact squadrons in direct communica- 
tion with the main body of the cavalry, or if it is impracticable to bring the 
communications of several reconnoitering detachments into a common center, 
it may then be advisable to establish special reporting centers. (Feldien- 
stordnung 133.) . 
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On the night of August 1st a contact unit remains at A; 
its patrols are 10 to 15 km. in advance on the line a-B-e. No 
contact, as yet, has been made with the enemy. On August 
2d the patrols are to be pushed forward to the line d-E-h, and 
on the night of August Ist the contact unit commander sends 
out the necessary complement of messengers, and the following 
information and directions to patrol leaders: 

“This command (contact unit) will march at 6 a. m. to- 
morrow toward A and will make the following halts: 

From 8 to 9 a. m., at B in Section a-e. 

From 11 a. m. to 12 m., at C in Section b-f. 

At 2 p. m. and after, at D in Section c-g. 

From 8 to 9 a. m., the patrols will remain in observa- 
tion in Section b-f. 

From 11 a. m. to 12 m., in Section c-g. 

From 2 p. m. and after, in Section d-h. 
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Reports (negative also) will be sent to me at C and D, and 
at B in case contact is made with the enemy. Should I be unable 
to reach C or D, I will attempt to send word to C not later 
than 1 p. m., and to D not later than 3 p. m. Your mes- 
sengers must be iristructed as to where they may rejoin the 
patrol. Should you receive no word from me by early morn- 
ing of August 3d you will remain in Section d-h until noon, 
and then try to re-establish communication via the road on 
which you advanced.” 

In practice, the directions may be made more brief if the 
commander of the contact unit and the patrol leaders have a 
previous understanding as to the manner in which the recon- 
naissance is to be carried on. 

Let us now consider the course of events on August 2d, 
assuming that contact has been made with the enemy. 

At 7 a. m. Patrol No. 1 encounters a hostile patrol be- 
tween a and b and sustains severe losses. The survivors, one 
officer and three men, with the enemy in pursuit, arrive at a at 
7:30 a. m., where they succeed in repulsing him. 

The officer sent two men with a report to B and then 
again proceeded towards b. The contact unit commander re- 
ceived the report at B at 8:30 a. m., and immediately sent out 
a reserve patrol via b-c to d. Meanwhile the leader of Patrol 
No. 1 arrived at b at 9 a. m., and at 10 a. m. observed ap- 
proaching from the direction of ¢ a hostile troop, which soon 


passed by and on through b, going in the direction of a. He 


then proceeded to C and reported his observations to the contact 
unit commander. 

It was evident that the passage of the enemy through the 
line could not now be prevented. By means of visual signals, 
communication was established with the cavalry division and the 
facts were reported, as it then became a function of the division 
itself to take proper steps to meet the enemy. The commander 
of the contact unit must content himself by sending a station- 
ary patrol to c with instructions to interrupt the enemy’s mes- 
senger service. 

The contact unit commander found two men of Patrol No. 
2 with three severely wounded men and a prisoner at C. The 
men reported that Patrol No. 2 surprised and fired upon one of 
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the enemy’s patrols coming from D at 9 a. m. Furthermore, 
two men of Patrol No. 3 reported that their patrol approached 
one of the enemy’s at about 8:30 a. m., but succeeded in avoid- 
ing’ it. 

The contact unit arrived at D at 2 p. m., and there found 
two men, each from the Ist, 2d and 3d patrols, with negative 
reports. 

By 4 p. m. reports had been received from all three patrols 
on the line d-h, stating how far they had advanced and where 
they expected to spend the night. The leaders of the three patrols 
returned to their patrols that evening with instructions for the 
next day’s service, and with sufficient men to complete their com- 
plement. 

Should the contact unit commander desire to communicate 
with the patrols during the course of the day’s march, he must do 
so during the halts from 8 to 9 a. m., or from 11 a. m. to 12 m. 
If the distance between patrols and contact units does not exceed 
15 km., reports can be delivered by messengers in an hour. 

If the contact unit commander is not too far away, he is 
always in a position to increase the number of patrols, replace 
‘osses in action, or to call in patrols no longer needed. It is 
clear that if the patrols are not too’ far away, special “near” 
patrols will not be needed, a point and a flank patrol being all 
that is necessary. .\ most careful study gf the map is required 
in order to determine proper places for the longer halts of con- 
tact units and patrols. 

The places selected as halting points for the patrols must 
be near the road upon which the advance is made and should 
afford a good view of the surrounding country and that is near 
a good defensive position; it should, if possible, be near cross- 
roads, leading to parallel roads upon which patrols are advanc- 
ing. 

In the enemy’s territory messengers are beset with many 
difficulties; they must avoid the enemy’s patrols and go around 
towns. They will rarely have maps and will only be guided by 
simple road sketches and by detailed instructions from their 
commander. It is therefore of great importance that they be 


afforded every facility to enable them to keep their bearings and 
go by the shortest routes. 
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It is to be understood that patrols as well as contact units 
are not to cover the distance between the long halts in one con- 
tinuous march, but in several stages according to the character 
of the terrain. Likewise the movements of patrols, contact 
units and the cavalry division must be in accord, or, more 
precisely stated, the movements of the contact units are regu- 
lated by those of the division, and the movement of patrols by 
their contact unit. 

A typical presentation thereof is about as follows (Sketch 


AM) 
6 Ffatrols ~-.-.— “Limits of reconnaissance zone 


A Contact units 
° Reporting centers 
Sketch 2, 


A cavalry division arrived at A on August Ist; about 20 
km. in its front on ‘the line c-d, at n and r, respectively, are 
two contact units whose patrols are about 10 km. further on 
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in the line e-f. On August 2d the patrols are to be pushed on 
to the line 1-m. 

The division will march towards D via B and C. 

On the afternoon of August lst the following instructions 
were given to contact units: 

“Patrols are to be pushed forward tomorrow to the line 
l-m. 

The division will march at 6 a. m. from A to B, and it 
is the intention to halt at B from 8 to 9 a. m., at C from 11 
a. m. to 12 m.; from and after 2 p. m., at D. 


The contact units will remain in observation in 


Section e-f from 8 to 9 a. m. 
Section g-h from 11 a. m. to 12 m. 
Section i-k from and after 2 p. m. 


I shall expect reports from commanders of contact units 


concerning the manner in which they expect to proceed, and at 
what places they intend to establish reporting centers during 
halts. An effort will be made to advance armored motor ve- 
hicles (communication relays) to M1 and M2 by 8 a. m., to M3 
and M4 by 11 a. m., and to M5 and M6 by 2 p. m. 

As visual signals cannot always. be relied upon, reports 
(including negative reports) must be sent back by each contact 
unit from each section. 

Should the enemy’s cavalry in force be encountered by a 
contact unit it must retire on the division, but maintain constant 
contact with the enemy.” 

Many would be inclined to disapprove the instructions con- 
tained in the last paragraph. There is some merit in the opinion 
that under such circumstances the contact unit should swing 
around the enemy’s flank and maintain its communication with 
the patrols. But it must be admitted that in case our cavalry 
is defeated further reconnaissance to the front would be of very 
doubtful utility. Under such circumstances it would be better 
to facilitate the reconnaissance service of an adjacent district by 
giving assistance in protecting the line of information to the 
rear. 

Should the enemy be defeated, pursuing troops would soon 
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re-establish communication with the patrols in the threatened 
district. 

Again, we must take into account the great advantage to 
be derived from maintaining constant contact with the enemy 
by a contact unit with the net of patrols,‘until a decision is 
reached. The question of which course is to be pursued must 
be decided in each separate instance and no general rule can be 


laid down. 

When the intermediate element between the patrols and the 
divisions—the contact unit—is absent and the patrols alone pre- 
cede the cavalry division, the latter become the supports and 


reporting center. 

An exchange of information and replacement of personnel 
is only practicable when the patrols are not more than 20 or 30 
km. away from the division, with signal stations or reporting 
centers in between. 

Such patrols should receive instructions similar to those 
given to contact units. 

The chief characteristic of the scheme thus presented lies 
in the fact that at definitely stated periods all the elements of 
the reconnaissance system are at a halt for the purpose of ex- 
changing information. 

The patrols in a way perform the duty of near patrols 
(security) for the contact units, and the contact units bear the 
same relation to the division. 

This scheme materially reduces the number of men that 
have to be taken from the contact units for use in its own pro- 
tection (security patrols), and thus enhances the fighting 
strength of the unit. 

The use of technical means of communication is also much 
facilitated thereby. Communication by visual signals can be 
established under favorable weather conditions between the con- 
tact units and the division, and the difficulty attendant upon the 
establishment of signal stations between them is obviated. It is 
much easier, under the protection of the contact units, to de- 
termine upon sites and locate the reporting centers in front or 
on the flank. 

Should the cavalry division be defeated and thrown back, 
it would be much easier to readjust the chain of patrols and 
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resume connection between them and their unit if they are not 
separated by too great a distance. A practical organization must 
always make provision for such unfavorable contingencies. 

By disposing the reporting centers over the broadest pos- 
sible front, the greatest assurance of a re-establishment of com- 
munication is given, and the first step after a defeat should be 
to develop reporting centers on the flank of the enemy into 
effective lines of connecting posts. 

The advantage of having a moderately deep reconnaissance 
zone and rapid and reliable communication is also shown when an 
effort is to be made to get through the enemy’s line of observa- 
tion. In order to get through, a concerted and co-ordinated 
movement of all the elements of the reconnaissance service is 
necessary, and this can be accomplished only when distances are 
not too great. The flexibility of the method is illustrated by ap- 
plying it to a special situation (Sketch 3): 


8 
| | 
a6 § Ee 6 die 


A 











Sketch 3. 


At the conclusion of the day’s march, a cavalry division has 
arrived on August Ist at A. Its contact units reached a and b and 
the patrols are on the line e-f-g. No contact has thus far been 
made with the enemy and orders were received during the after- 
noon directing the cavalry division to discontinue the reconnais- 
sance in the direction B-C-D, and to proceed in the direction 
E-F-G. The patrols are to reach the line E-F-G, about 50 km. 
distant from A, on August 2d. 
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In compliance with these instructions, another contact unit 
with the necessary patrols was at once sent out from the cavalry 
division into the district I-F-G-K. The contact unit reached 
d—about 15 km. distant—and the patrols arrived on the line i-m. 
Contact unit “b” was ordered to withdraw its patrols and to send 
other patrols into the district H-I-F-E, as far as the line h-i, and 
to go itself to c. 

Contact unit “a’’ was directed to draw in its patrols and to 
rejoin the division at a definitely stated hour on August 2d at I. 

The situation is very similar to that which arises when it be- 
comes necessary to protect the flank of an advancing column by an 
extensive reconnaissance. And, as shown in the following ex- 
ample, a systematic method of relieving and replacing of recon- 
naissance elements must be instituted (Sketch 4): 
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Sketch 4 
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An army has reached the line A-B-C, on August Ist; its cav- 
alry division has arrived at H, 40 km. in advance. 

It is the intention of the army commander to advance in the 
direction N-O-P, and to arrive on the line D-E-F, on August 2d; 
on the line G-H-J, on August 3d; on the line K-L-M, on August 
4th. 

The cavalry division was charged with the duty of protecting 
the right flank by reconnoitering the country as far as the line 
R-S-T-U-V, 70 km. distant. 

On August 2d, contact unit “b’ was sent into the district 
D-R-S-G to reconnoiter as far as R-S. Contact unit “c” to the 
district G-S-T-K, and to reconnoiter as far as S-T. 

Preparation was made for reconnoitering the district K-T- 
U-N, on August 3d, by sending a third contact unit to d, whose 
patrols are to arrive on line e-f on August 2d. 

The cavalry division follows the contact units and arrives 
at a on August 2d. 

On August 3d, contact unit “b,” with its patrols, was with- 
drawn. Contact unit “c’’ remains in its district, and contact unit 
“d” advances to g, and its patrols to line T-U. The cavalry 


division will proceed from a to d, and thence send out an addi- 
tional contact unit to h, in the next district. 
The great importance of proper intervals and distances be- 


tween the elements in a strategic reconnaissance is always appar- 
ent. In order to maintain effective connection between the va- 
rious elements, the distance between patrols and contact unit must 
be kept between 10 and 20 km., and that between the contact unit 
and the division 20 to 30 km. 

The most practical depth of the reconnaissance zone must 
therefore be from 30 to 40 km., and the front not over 60 km. 

For a reconnaissance service extending over several days, the 
ordinary marching distance of the various elements may be taken 
to be about as follows: 

First day: 

Patrols. . km. 
“ce 


“ce 


Advance. . 
Distance. . 
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Second day: 


EVE (So a8 5 ene er aa ek 40 
PE OCC Pe Tee Pee 40 
Og rrr 35 
LAS Cn 100 
LYS ETC ee cee Se ee ere ae 


Third day: 


EA LUE CE a ee ene ee 30 
Cea 0) 30 
oO re 30 
LETC a ee eee 130 
IDIGTARORS ooos2 als os eee es hey 


The distances given will usually assure freedom of operation 
for the army. Should the force take a broad from a narrow 
formation (Vormarsch aus dem Anfmarsch) the reconnaissance 
service will have several days to gain its proper distance. Should 
it be necessary at once to institute a reconnaissance service for an 
advancing army, the infantry columns would gain about 60 km. 
in distance in three days; during the same time the territory ex- 
tending 70 km. to the front or to the flank can be reconnoitered, 
which assures the army two or three days’ freedom of operation. 
The situation in this respect is much more favorable, when, as is 
usually the case, the cavalry can begin operations from an ad- 
-vanced position. In conclusion a short description will be given 
of a method that may be used to gain distance and interval, which, 
however, must be modified to meet the special solution in each 
case. 

When the enemy is at a distance, the contact units and the 
patrols may be sent to their position by the shortest line, so as 
properly to cover their front. On the other hand, if immediate 
contact with the, enemy is anticipated, the formation will have to 
be made on the line of the division, 

The situation is especially difficult if it becomes necessary to 
carry the reconnaissance service through the enemy’s frontier 
guards. 

Should the frontier guard be strong and the terrain difficult, 
it would hardly be possible for patrols to advance, and the entire 
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offensive powers of the contact units must be used to force a 
passageway and to form the chain of patrols afterwards. 

Should the contact units not be strong enough for the pur- 
pose, the cavalry division itself will have to be employed. 

Whether an attempt should be made to force a passage at one 
or at several places is a matter of tactical judgment. In any case 
the strategic reconnaissance service cannot be put in operation 
until the enemy’s boundary line is forced. 

Such a variety of situations may arise in actual campaigns 
that it is not possible to cover the entire subject in theoretical 
discussions; nor. can practical exercises be extended to cover the 
entire field. The organization of the strategic reconnaissance 
service must always remain a system of makeshifts. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 17/77.* 


By GeneraAL CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Presipent MASSACHUSETTS 


Hisvoricat Society. 


: was Polonius who, on an occasion familiar to all, cautioned 
his son to “beware of entrance to a quarrel”; and, for 
the benefit of one that way inclined, the caution might well 
have been broadened so as also to include historical investiga- 
tions and inquiries. For, as respects such, not only are they 
proverbially provocative of that special and peculiarly acri- 
nonious form of quarrel, known as historical controversy, but 
any field, no matter with what lightness of heart entered upon, 
is apt to develop into the boundless. It has so proved with me 
in the present case. 

Chancing to be in London a little over a year ago, I failed 
to meet Sir George Trevelyan, just then on the point of leav- 
ing his North of England country home for the Continent. 
Long in correspondence on topics connected with his American 


*Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for October, 1910, by kind permission of the author. 
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Revolution, | now wished more particularly to see Sir George 
that I might suggest for his consideration a point of view bear- 
ing on our war of independence, which seemed to me to have 
hitherto escaped the investigators. As we could not arrange a 
meeting, I wrote that I would, after I got home, send him a 
memorandum on the subject [ had in mind. This memoran- 
dum I a few months later undertook to prepare. As is invari- 
ably the case, the topic grew on my hands until finally it as- 
sumed the proportions of a treatise in miniature; and, as such, 
I submitted it as a paper at the May meeting of the society. 
Finding a place in our proceedings,* in that form it at last 
reached Sir George Trevelyan. 

Beginning thus with what was meant to be a brief inquiry, 
suggestive only and confessedly superficial, into the cause of 
Washington’s apparent failure to make any effective use of 
cavalry in the Revolutionary operations, 1 was incidentally 
led to notice what seemed to me the somewhat unsatisfactory, 
not to say radically bad, strategy on both sides—British even 
more than American—which marked the campaign of 1777— 
that of Saratoga and about Philadelphia; vet in the so-called 
“standard” histories—and their name is legion—I found no 
reference to the subject, much less any explanation of strategic 


shortcoming, as a feature in the campaign manifestly open to 


criticism. And thus I found myself step by step drawn into 
the preparation of a second paper, supplementary to that of 
last May. ‘This paper, relating to the “Defective Strategy 
of the Revolutionary Campaign of 1777,” I now propose to 
submit. 

In doing so, however, [ feel it incumbent to sav a few 
words of a personat and explanatory character. I want, for 


reasons which as I proceed will become very apparent, to enter 
a formal caveat. Venturing on what for an American historical 
investigator is notoriously delicate ground, I do not want to 
have my reason for so doing misunderstood, or unnecessarily 
to invite hostile criticism. So to speak, I wish to qualify. I 
neither profess to have made any careful study of our Revolu- 
tionary material, nor hold myself forth as an expert in military 


*Proceedings, xt. 547-588. 
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matters or an authority on strategic problems. As to the 
Revolutionary campaigns I have read only the accepted nar- 
ratives thereof; | have felt no call, nor have I had the leisure. 
to burrow down into what are known as the original sources. 
As to war and operations in warfare, while a soldier neither 
by vocation nor training,—indeed distinctly disavowing any 
natural bent that way,—I only claim to be not without ex- 
perience therein. Passing nearly four years in active service 
(1862-1865), I have participated in memorable operations, and 
been present at some engagements—Antietam, Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness and Petersburg among others. Having been 
one in a column on the march, I have also stood in the line 
of battle. Among other incidents I well recall the deep breath 
of relief I, though but a regimental officer, drew when one 
day in May, 1863, a rumor crept through our camp at Aquia 
Creek, opposite I*redericksburg, that “Stonewall” Jackson was 
dead from wounds accidentally inflicted by the weapens of 
his own followers. “He at least,” I thought, ‘twill not again 
come volleying and yelling around our flank!’ Accompany- 
ing Sedgwick’s corps, and marching fast towards the sound 
of the cannon, it was given me to halt close behind the line of 
battle on the evening of the second day at Gettysburg. Later, 


I accompanied the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac 





from the Rapidan, through the Wilderness, across the James, 
to Petersburg. I therefore may claim a certain familiarity with 
the practical, every-day side of military life and active war- 
fare. Moreover, | have had occasion to observe and even study 
nulitary movements on the ground and at the time, being per- 
sonally as well as very immediately interested in their out- 
come. Having actually seen an energetic enemy roll up a line 
of battle by an unexpected flank attack, | have waited anx- 
iously for tidings of a co-operative movement known to be 
in process fifty miles away. Having thus myself slept in 
bivouac, seen armies in battle formation, and heard the sharp 
of shells as they hurtled 


zip of the miniés and the bursting 
through the air, I may claim, while in no way an expert in 
either strategy or tactics, to be not altogether a ‘bookish 


theorick.”’ 
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One other preliminary. The present paper is meant to be 
suggestive only. Asserting myself nothing as_ conclusively 
shown, my wish and hope are to invite by what I say, perhaps 
to provoke, a more thorough investigation by others of recog- 
nized competency. To use the words of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen when entering on the discussion of a subject of quite 
another sort: ‘The topic (with which I am about to deal is 
old and has been carefully investigated and much discussed ) ; 


I 


and it would be presumptuous in me to speak dogmatically. 
however, to suggest certain considerations which may 


wish, 
perhaps be worth taking into account; and, as I must speak 
briefly, I must not attempt to supply all the necessary quali- 
fications. I can only attempt to indicate what seems to me to 
be the correct point of view, and apologize if I appear to speak 
too dogmatically, simply because I cannot waste time by ex- 
pressions of diffidence, by reference to probable criticisms, or 
even by a full statement of my own reasons.’’* 

Carefully premising all this, | now proceed to the subject 
in hand. In our great Civil War the thing known as “strategy” 
was first and last much, and not always over-wisely, discussed ; 
the most popular definition of the term, and the one gen- 
erally accepted among the more practically experienced, being 
that attributed to the Confederate leader, Nathan B. Forrest. 
A somewhat uncouth Tennesseean, taught, like Cromwell, in the 
school of practical warfare and actual fighting, General Forrest 
is reported to have remarked that, so far as his observation 
went, the essence of all successful strategy was simply “to get 
there fust, with most men.” With all due respect, however, 
to General Forrest,—unquestionably a born soldier of high 


4 


be accepted as a definition so far as it 


1 


a while his may 
goes, it hardly covers the whole ground. The getting “there” 
first with most men is all right; but using this expression 
the word “there” implies also another word, “Where?” Put in 
a different way, there is a key to about every military situation; 
but that key has to be both found and properly made use of. 
When found and properly utilized, there is apt to result what 
in chess is known as a check, or, possibly, a checkmate. Strat- 


Social Rights and Duties (1896), 1. 91-92. 
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egy, therefore, is nothing more nor less than the art of playing, 
more or less skillfully, a complicated game of chess with a con- 
siderable, not seldom with a vast, area of broken country as 
its board, on which geographic points, cities and armies are the 
kings, queens and castles, while smaller commands and _ in- 
dividual men serve as pawns. In the present case, therefore 
—that of the Revolutionary campaign of 1777,—as in every 
similar case, it is essential to any correct understanding of the 
game and its progress to describe the board, and to arrange the 
pieces in antagonism upon it. 

The board of 1777 was extensive; but, for present pur- 
poses, both simple and familiar. It calls for no map to render 
it visually comprehensible. With the Canada boundary and 
Lake Champlain for a limit to the north, it extends to Chesa- 
peake Bay on the south,—a distance of approximately four 
hundred and fifty miles. Bordering on the ocean, this region 
was almost everywhere vulnerable by water, while its interior 
depth at no point exceeded two hundred and fifty miles, and for 
all practical purposes was limited to one hundred miles; Os- 
wego, on Lake Ontario, being the farthest point from New 
York (250 miles) on the northwest, and Reading the farthest 
point westward (100 miles) from the Jersey coast. Practically 
New York City was at the strategic center,—that is, where 
movement was concerned, it was about equidistant from Albany 
and Fort Edward at one extreme, and from the capes of the 
Delaware and the headwaters of Chesapeake Bay on the other. 
In either sphere and in both directions the means of communi- 
cation and of subsistence were equally good, or equally inade- 
quate or insufficient. Philadelphia, the obvious but unessential 
military objective at the South, was practically one hundred 
miles from New York; while Albany, the equally obvious but 
far more important military objective at the North, was one 
hundred and fifty miles from it. The average day’s march of 
an army is fifteen miles; by a forced march thirty miles or more 
can be covered. From New York as a strategic starting point, 
Albany was therefore a ten days’ march distant, while Phila- 
delphia was three less, or a march of seven days. 

Such being the board on which the game of war was to be 
played, it remains to locate the pieces as they stood upon it. 
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June was that year well advanced before active operations were 
begun. After the brilliant and redeeming Trenton-Princeton 
stroke with which Washington, in the Christmas week of that 
year, brought the 1776 campaign to a close, Sir William Howe 
had drawn the British invading forces together within the 
Manhattan lines, and there, comfortably established in winter 
quarters, had awaited the coming of spring and the arrival of 
reinforcements and supplies from England. Washington had 
placed himself in a strong defensive position at Morristown, 
there holding together as best he could the remnants of an 


army. Nearly due west of the town of New York, and about 
twenty-five miles from the Jersey shore of the Hudson, Morris- 
town was a good strategic point from which to operate in any 
direction, whether towards Peekskill,—the gateway to the Hud- 
son Highlands on the road to Albany, fifty miles away,— 
or towards Trenton, forty miles off in the direction of Phila- 
delphia. When, therefore, Sir William Howe, moving with 
that inexplicable and unsoldierly deliberation always char- 
acteristic of him, began at last to bestir himself, the situation 
was simple. Washington’s army, some seven thousand strong, 
but being rapidly increased by the arrival of fresh levies, was at 
Morristown, waiting for Howe to disclose a plan of operations ; 
General Israel Putnam, quite incompetent and with only a 
nominal force under his command, made a pretense of holding 
the Hudson Highlands, the stronghold of the Patriots, in which 
they had stored their supplies, “muskets, cannon, ammunition, 


provisions and military tools and equipments of all kinds.”* 


l f le f [vite Independ Ju 101. In the present pa 


Fisher, 5S uUgcle th an Tne ndeuce 
per this work is used as the standard and for recurring reference because of its 
detailed and systematic citations. In the preface to his narrative (p. x) Mr. 
Fisher takes occasion to lamert the “great mistake” made by the historians of 
our Revolution “in abandoning the good, old-fashioned plan of referring to the 
original evidence by footnote citation.” No pretence at all is made of orig- 
inal or deep research in the preparation of this paper; but a perusal of the, so- 
called, standard histories has not in all cases tended to inspire confidence in 
either the technical knowledge or unbiased temper of those responsible for 
them. Indefatigable as investigators. they reach conclusions not unseldom 
open on their face to grave question, and yet fail to indicate systematically 
the sources of their information or the evidence from which judgment was 
formed. Mr. Fisher’s work is not open to this criticism. Continued reference 


is therefore here made to it as the readiest indication of original authorities, 


documentary material, and contemporary evidence generally. 
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Farther north, General St. Clair, with some thirty-five hundred 
men, all told, occupied the defenses of Ticonderoga at the foot 
































of Lake George, a strategic outpost erroneously supposed to 
be well-nigh impregnable, and hence utilized as a sort of 
arsenal and supply depot; in point of fact, however, it was, in 
face of any skillfully directed attack, wholly untenable. Here, 
accordingly, had been collected a great number of cannon— 
some one hundred and twenty pieces—and a large amount 
of ammunition, together with a quantity of beef and flour.* 
Elsewhere the patriots had nothing with which the British 
commanders would be compelled to reckon. Opposed to this 
half-organized, poorly armed, unclad and scattered muster-field 
gathering, numbering perhaps an aggregate of fifteen thousand, 
insufficiently supplied with artillery and with no mounted aux- 
iliary force, the British arrayed two distinct armies counting, 
together, thirty-three thousand effectives; eight thousand under 
General Burgoyne in Canada and twenty-five thousand under Sir 
William) Howe in and about New York. Perfectly organized 
and equipped, well disciplined and supplied, they had a sufficient 
artillery contingent, though few cavalry; and what of mounted 
force they mustered was ill adapted to American conditions. The 





British control of the sea was undisputed, but ineffective as re- 
spects blockade. 

Thus, making full allowance for every conceivable draw- 
back on the part of the British, and conceding every possible 
advantage to the Patriots, the outlook for the latter was, in 
the early summer of 1777, ominous in the extreme. To leave 
their opponents even a chance of winning, it was plain that the 
British commanders would have to play their game very badly. 
And they did just that! Displaying, whether on land or water, 
an almost inconceivable incompetence, they lost the game, even 
though their opponents, beside failing to take advantage of 
their blunders, both fundamental and frequent, committed 
almost equal blunders of their own. 


*Fisher, 11. 64. Writing after the news of the capture of the place by 
Burgoyne had reached him, but prior to the holding of a court of inquiry, Gen- 
eral Greene thus expressed himself in a letter dated August 11, at the Cross- 
roads near Philadelphia: “if it was necessary to evacuate [Ticonderoga], why 
had it not been done earlier? If the stores and garrison had been saved, the 


loss of the place had been inconsiderable.”—Greene, Life of Greene, 1. 432. 
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\Vhat has in recent years come to be known as the General 
Staff was then as yet undreamed of as part of a military or- 
ganization; but, viewed from a modern General-Staff stand- 
point, the contrast of what actually was done on either and each 
side in that campaign with what it is obvious should have been 
done, affords a study of no small historical interest. Such a 
contrast is also one now very easy to make, for not only is 
hind-sight, so called, proverbially wiser and more penetrating 
than fore-sight, but a century’s perspective lends to events 
and situations a proper relative proportion. That becomes 
clear which was at the time obscure. lor instance, the 
merest tyro in the study of the conditions on which great mili- 
tary movements depend can now point out with precision and 
confidence the errors of policy and strategy for which Napoleon 
was responsible in 1812 and 1813, and which lured him to de- 
struction. What is obvious in the case of Napoleon less than 
forty years later is, of course, even more obvious in the case 
of Sir William Howe and General Washington in 1777. 

Coming then to the point now at issue, the military policy 
and line of strategic action Howe would have pursued had he, 
in May, 1777, firmly grasped the situation and risen to an equal- 
ity with it, are now so manifest as to be hardly open to dis- 
cussion; they need but to be set forth. Having a complete 
naval and a great military superiority, he would have sought 
to open from his base at New York, and securely hold, a con- 
nection with Montreal and Canada by way of the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain, thus severing his enemy’s territory and, in 
great degree, paralyzing his military action. The means at dis- 
posal with- which to accomplish this result were ample— 
Howe's own army, twenty-five thousand strong at New York, 
operating on the easy line of the Hudson, in full co-operation 
with the fleet could easily open the route, and insure the in- 
vading column constant and ample supplies. In close contact 
with an open and navigable river, there need be no fear of a 
repetition of the tactics of Concord and Lexington. Beyond 
any question, Sir William, leaning on Lord Howe’s arm as he 
advanced on this line, would be able to connect with the army 
of Burgoyne, eight thousand strong, moving down from Mon- 
treal. His single other military objective would then be the 
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Patriot army under Washington, in every respect inferior to the 
force at Howe’s own disposal; and this army it would be his 
aim to bring to the issue of pitched battle on almost any terms, 
with a view to its total destruction or dispersal. If he. suc- 
ceeded in so doing, the struggle would be ended, he holding 
the dividing strategic line of the Hudson; if, however, he tailed 
to get at and destroy Washington’s army, he would still hold 
the line of the Hudson, and the navy under Lord Howe then 
seizing for permanent occupation some controlling point on 
Chesapeake Bay, the brothers Howe could securely depend on 
the blockade* and the gradual securing of other strategic points 
to bring to their opponent sure death through inanition—or, 
in the language of General Charles Lee in the “Plan” of opera- 
tions prepared by -him during his New York captivity, and 
then submitted to Howe, would “unhinge and dissolve the 
whole system of (Patriot) defense.”+ Such a policy and strat- 
egy, at once aggressive and passive, was not only safe, but ob. 
vious. Secure in control of the sea, Howe had but to divide 
his opponent’s territory, and then destroy his army or starve 
it out. 

The policy and strategy to be adopted and pursued by tie 
Patriots were, on the other hand, hardly less plain. With no 
foothold at all on the sea, except through a sort of maritime, 


*The crushing influence of an effective blockade on the revolted Provinces, 
and the inexplicable failure of Admiral Lord Howe to establish or maintain 
such a blockade were at the time very forcibly set forth and dwelt upon by the 
Philadelphia renegade and exiled loyalist, Joseph Galloway, in his pamphlet 
entitled “A Letter to the Right Honorable Lord Viscount H—e, on His Naval 
Conduct in the American War,” London, 1779. Galloway shows that the naval 
force put at Lord Howe’s disposal was more than ample for an effective 
blockade; that to establish and maintain such a blockade was wholly prac- 
ticable; and, finally, that had one been thus established and maintained “the 
whole commerce of the revolted Colonies must have ceased. Their army and 
navy must have been ruined, from the utter impracticability of procuring for 
them the necessary provisions, clothing and supplies. Their produce must have 
perished on their hands.” Salt, for instance, was almost wholly imported. In 
Philadelphia “this commodity, which before the rebellion was commonly bought 
for 15 to 20 pence now (1776-77) sold from £15 to £20 in currency of the 
same value.” To the same effect, “Salt, four dollars per bushel (hard money) ; 
butter, one dollar per pound; sugar 1 s. 6 d. per pound, or six dollars Con- 
tinental money; beef, very poor, from 1 s. 6 d. to 2 s. 6 d. per pound; flour 
not to be purchased.”—Reed, Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, t. 331. 


tN. Y. Hist. Soc., Lee Papers, 1v. 408. 
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letter-of-marque militia, on land they were hopelessly out- 
classed—outclassed in numbers, in organization, in weapons, 
in discipline and in every form and description of equipment. 
They had three things only in their favor: (1) space, (2) time 
and (3) interior lines of communication, implying mobility. 
In any pitched battle they would necessarily take the chances 
heavily against themselves. ‘Their manifest policy was, there- 
fore, to fight only in positions of their own choosing and with 
every advantage on their side, striking as opportunity offered 
with their whole concentrated strength on an enemy necessarily 
more or less detached, and his detachments beyond support- 
ing distance of each other. Put in simpler form, and drawing 
examples from actual experience, Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord pointed the way so far as policy and positions were 
concerned, and Princeton and Trenton perfectly illustrated 
the system of harassing and destroying segregated detach- 
ments. On the other hand, the bitter lessons received on 
Long Island and in and about Manhattan in 1776 should 
have taught the Patriot leaders that, face to face in ordered 
battle, their half-equipped, undisciplined levies, when op- 
posed to the European mercenaries, stood just about the 
chance of a rustic plough-boy if pitted in a twelve-foot ring 
against a trained prize fighter. It would be a simple chal- 
lenging of defeat. 

Such, as is now apparent, being the manifest and indis- 
putable conditions under which each party moved, and must 
win or lose the game or in it hold its own, it is not, I think, 
passing a too sweeping criticism to say that every one of these 
conditions was either ignored or disregarded equally, and on 
both sides, throughout that momentous campaign. In_ other 
words, British or Patriot, it was a campaign of consecutive and 
sustained blundering. The leisurely fashion in which it was 
opened has already been referred to. Washington, holding to- 
gether with difficulty what was hardly more than a_ skeleton 
organization, remained prudently in his lines at Morristown. 
There, his army as a military objective was apparently within 
Howe's grasp all through the months of April and May,— 
practically at his mercy. It could easily have been maneuvered 


out of its positions, and dispersed or sent on its wanderings; 
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it continued to hold together only so long as its antagonist 
failed to avail himself of his superiority and the situation. 
Howe, meanwhile, in his usual time-killing way, was perfect- 
ing his arrangements in New York; Burgoyne, at Montreal, 
was similarly engaged. Not until May was well advanced and, 
what is for that region, some of the best campaigning weather 
in the whole year was over, did Washington voluntarily emerge 
from his winter-quarters, and, so to speak, look about to see 
what his opponent might be up to; for, that he must be up to 
something, seemed only likely. That opponent had, however, 
apparently not yet roused himself from his winter’s lethargy, 
and it was not until June was half over that he at last gave 
signs of active life. Burgoyne at the same time (June 17) 
moved on his path to Ticonderoga, the first stage in his march 
to Albany. Now was Howe’s opportunity. It dangled before 
his eyes, plain and unmistakable. Washington’s army should 
have been his objective. Only seven thousand strong, Howe 
could oppose twenty thousand to it (Fisher, 1. 11) either for 
direct attack or purposes of maneuver. Washington’s army 
disposed of or held off, Howe, following the dictates of simple 
common sense, would then have turned his face northwards, 
and marched, practically unopposed, to Albany, by way of 
Peekskill. Cooperating with the British fleet, Clinton four 
months later did this, with four thousand men only; capturing 
on his way “vast supplies of muskets, cannon, ammunition, 
provisions and military tools and equipments of all kinds which 
the Patriots had stored in their great stronghold,” the Hudson 
Highlands (Fisher, 11. 101). Howe thus failed wholly to avail 
himself of what was obviously the opportunity of a good sol- 
dier’s lifetime. Both what he did do and what he failed to do 
were and remain enigmas to both friends and foes. As a strate- 
gic operation it resembled nothing so much as the traditional 
and familiar movement of the unspecified King of France. 
Howe marched his twice ten thousand men over into New 
Jersey; and then marched them back again. Well might Sted- 
man afterwards plaintively ask: ‘Why did he not march round 
either on the north or south to the rear of that enemy, where 
he might have been assaulted without any other hazard than 
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such as must, in the common course of war, be unavoidably 
incurred?”* The query to this day remains unanswered; but, 
certainly, the British commander did not then make any con- 
siderable effort to bring matters “to the issue of pitched battle 
on almost any terms.” Severely criticised for his conduct 
shortly after, Howe simply said: “I did not think it advisable 
to lose so much time as must have been employed upon that 
march during the intense heat of the season” (Iisher, mr. 12), 
The march in question could not very well have been made to 
cover much more than fifty miles; though it might have im- 
plied some discomfort from heat and dust. Washington was 
wholly unable to account for his opponent’s proceedings; those 
who participated in the subsequent midsummer marchings and 
ur Civil War have been unable to account for 


hghtings of « 
them since. Howe’s explanation is puerile; at the time the 
English critics referred to his doings as Howe’s “two weeks’ 
fooling in New Jersey.” 

This military “fooling”? over, Howe next evacuated New 
Jersey altogether, leaving the astonished Washington and 
his army free to go where they liked and to do what they 
pleased, quite unmolested; but, instead of turning his face 
north, and marching up to meet Burgoyne, thus making secure 
the Hudson line of communication with Canada, the British 
commander next shipped his army on a mighty fleet of trans- 
ports, gathered in New York Bay, and, after idly lingering 
there some precious weeks, sailed away with it into space. 
The contemporary verdict on these performances was thus ex- 
pressed by a participant, in language none too strong: 

In the spring and summer it is impossible for the mind of man to conceive 
the gloom and resentment of the army, on the retreat from the Jerseys, and 
the shipping them to the southward: nothing but being present and seeing the 
countenances of the soldiers, could give an impression adequate to the scene; 
or paint the astonishment and despair that reigned in New York, when it was 
found that the North River was deserted, and Burgoyne’s army abandoned 
to its fate. All the former opportunities lost through indolence or rejected 
through design, appeared innocent when compared with this fatal movement. 
The ruinous and dreadful consequences were instantly foreseen and foretold; 
and despondence or execration filled every mouth. 

Had there been no Canada army to desert or to sacrifice, the voyage to 


*History of American War, i. 288. 
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the southward could only originate from the most profound ignorance or im- 
becility.* 

Disappearing from sight on the 24th of July, on the 30th 
the British armament was reported as being off the entrance of 
the Delaware River; again vanishing, not until the 21st of 
August did it at last make its appearance in the Chesapeake. 
Howe’s objective then was apparent. He was moving on Phil- 
adelphia,—the town in which the Congress was holding its 
sittings,—the seat of Government,—the Capital of the provinces 
in rebellion! 

As a move on the strategic chess-board this further pro- 
ceeding on the part of Sir William was at the time incompre- 
hensible; nor has it since been accounted for. Had he marched 
to Philadelphia overland (ninety miles), he would at least have 
relieved Burgoyne by keeping Washington’s entire available 
force occupied; possibly he might have brought on a_ pitched 
battle in which every chance would have been in his favor. 
He would also have been free at any moment to countermarch 
north, with or without a battle. Ilecting to go by sea, when 
he got into Delaware Bay the Admiral in command of the fleet 
apparently bethought himself of Sir Peter Parker’s dismal ex- 
perience before Charleston just a year before, and did not like 
to face on a river water-front the guns of the several forts be- 
low the town covering obstructions in the channel; so, instead 
of landing his army at Wilmington, and proceedings thence to 
Philadelphia, Howe had recourse to another of those flanking 
movements to which, after his Bunker Hill frontal experiment, 
he always showed himself addicted. The front door to Phila- 
delphia being closed, he made for the back door, sailing south 
around Cape Charles and up Chesapeake Bay to what was 
known as the Head of Elk, close to Havre de Grace, some fifty 


*View of the Evidence relative to the Conduct of the American War under 
Sir William Howe, etc., 152. A copy is in the Mauduit pamphlets, No. 8 in 
Volume 1. 

“Sir Henry Clinton, in his manuscript notes to Stedman’s American War, 
says, ‘I owe it to truth to say there was not, I believe, a man in the army, ex- 
cept Lord Cornwallis and General Grant, who did not reprobate the move to 
the southward, and see the necessity of a codperation with General Bur- 
goyne.’ ”’—Fisher, 1. 71. 
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miles southwest of Philadelphia; Wilmington being at that 
time not only wholly unprotected and perfectly accessible, but 
lying on the Delaware almost exactly half the distance from 
Philadelphia to the Head of Elk, and, as every one making a 
trip from New York to Washington now knows, on the direct 


road between the two first-mentioned points. By this move, 
very cunning of its kind, Sir William Howe unquestionably, 
though in most®unaccountable fashion, flanked the defenses of 
his objective point, which now lay at his mercy; but the 
move had taken him as far away from the line of the Hud- 
son as he could conveniently and comfortably, at that hot sea- 
son of the year, arrange to get, and had consumed four weeks 
of precious time.. But, with Sir William Howe, time was never 
of moment! Such a thing is not to be suggested, and, in the 
case of Sir William Howe, is inconceivable, but had he deliber- 
ately and in cold blood designed the ruin of Burgoyne,—as was, 
indeed, charged by his more hostile critics (infra, p. 961),—he 
would not have done other than he did. He not only took 
himself off and out of the way, but, by hovering in sight of the 
mouth of Delaware Bay and then sailing southward, he gave 
Washington the broadest of hints that he need apprehend no 
interference on Howe’s part with any northward movement the 
Patriots might see fit to decide upon. Theirs was the chance! 
The blunder—for disloyalty and treachery, though at the time 
suspected (Fisher, Chap. 1x), are not gravely alleged—the 
blunder of which the British general had now been guilty was, 
in short, gross and manifest; so gross and manifest, indeed, 
that it could only be retrieved by a blunder of equal magni- 
tude on the part of his adversary. This followed in due time; 
meanwhile, Howe, wholly losing sight of his proper immediate 
objective—Washington’s army—had moved away from. the 
sphere of vital operations,—the severance of New England 
from New York and the Middle States,—and made himself 
and the force under him practically negligible quantities for the 
time being. Off the board, he was out of the game. 

Even now, any plausible explanation of Howe’s course at 
this time must be looked for in the mental make-up and physi- 
cal inclinations of the man. Of him and them, as revealed in 
the record, something will be said later on in this paper. It is 
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sufficient here to observe that if, as held from the beginning of 
time, it is one of the distinctive traits of a great soldier to 
detect the failings of an opponent so clearly as to be able 
immediately to take the utmost advantage of them, Washington 
now certainly did not evince a conspicuous possession of that 
particular trait. 

The explanation, at once most plausible as well as charit- 
able, of Howe’s performance is that, during the winter of 1776- 
77, he had conceived an exaggerated and wholly erroneous idea 
of the importance of the possession of Philadelphia as a moral 
as well as strategic factor in the struggle the conduct of which 
had been entrusted to him. There were, indeed, good grounds 
for believing that a large and influential element in the popula- 
tion of the middle provinces—New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland—were distinctly of loyalist proclivity, and that they 
only needed countenance and protection to assert themselves 
(Fisher, 1m. 54). Doubtless also Howe counted largely on his 
own personal magnetism and kindliness of temper, as elements 
of political conciliation. He then, in his military operations, 
proceeded to discard every sound strategic rule and considera- 
tion in favor of moral effect and social influence. He also 
seems to have looked on Philadelphia as if it had been a Paris 
or a Berlin or a Vienna; and he recalled the vital importance 
of those capitals in the wars of Marlborough and Frederick,— 
the legendary past of the British army. He was accordingly 
under an obsession; possessed by what was from a strictly mili- 
tary point of view a pure delusion. Thirty-five years later one 
infinitely greater than Howe suffered in the same way, but with 
results far more serious. In his work, How England Saved 
Europe, \WW. HH. Fitchett says (iv. 81) of Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, ‘Russia, like Spain, to quote Professor Sloane, ‘had 
the strength of low organisms.’ Its vitality was not centered 
in a single organ. It could lose a capital and survive.” If this 
was true of Russia, as Napoleon in 1812 to his cost found, it 
was yet more true of the American federated States in 1777, 
for, practically, in Revolutionary warfare Philadelphia in itself, 
in that respect wholly unlike Albany, was of no more strategic 
importance than any other considerable town. When, therefore, 
Howe carried off the bulk and flower of the army of British 
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invasion and set it down in Philadelphia, he made as false a 
move as was possible in the game assigned him to play. 

It then remained for his opponent to avail himself of the 
great and unlooked-for opportunity thus offered him,—to call 
a check in the game, possibly even a checkmate. This Wash- 
ington wholly failed to do; on the contrary, he actually played 
his opponent’s game for him, redeeming Howe’s blunders by 
the commitment of blunders of his own fortunately less fatal 
in their effect though scarcely in nature less gross. When 
Howe, after disappearing with his armament below the sea-line 
on the 24th of July, reappeared off the mouth of the Delaware 
on the 30th of the month, and his general objective thus be- 
came obvious, the relation to each other, and to the game, of 
the remaining pieces on the military chess-board would seem to 
have been plain. No matter where Howe now went, it was 
settled that he was not going up the Hudson. That made clear, 


he might go where he pleased. Using a shailow artifice, he 
tried to induce Washington to think he was going to Boston, 
thence to make a juncture with Burgoyne. Silly, is the term to 
apply to such a weak invention of the enemy.* Why go to 
Boston to march overland to Albany, when the shorter way by 
the Hudson lay open before him? Had he really proposed so 
to do, Washington might pleasantly have bade him God-speed, 
and pointed out that his best route lay through Lexington and 
Concord, or, possibly, up Bennington way. Under conditions 
similar to those then confronting Washington, it is not difficult 
to imagine the nervous energy or “stern contentment” with 
which Frederick or Wellington, or still more Napoleon with his 


t1« 
I 


ger spring,’ would have contemplated the arrangement of 


the strategic board. The game would have been thrown into 
their hands. [His opponent had hopelessly divided his forces 
beyond the possibility of effective mutual support, and Wash- 
ington held the interior line. On which of the three should he 
pounce? And this question seemed to answer itself. lowe 
was not only too strong for successful attack, but, for every 
immediate strategic purpose, he had made of himself a negli- 


. 


gible quantity. Placed where he had put himself, or plainly 


*Irving, Washington (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), m1. 164. 
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proposed to put himself, he could not greatly affect results. 
Clinton, at New York, was equally negligible; for, while the 
some six thousand men—left there with him by Howe 





force 
was not sufficient properly to man the defenses, much less to 
assume a dangerous aggressive, the place was secure under the 
protection of the British fleet. There was no victim ripe just 
yet for sacrifice in that quarter. There remained Burgoyne. 
He could incontinently be wiped from off the face of the earth, 
or, to speak more correctly, removed from the chess-board. 
That done, and done quickly; then—the next! 

I°xtrication by retreat was now no longer possible; Bur- 
goyne was hopelessly entangled. His bridges were burned; he 
had to get through to Albany, and thence to New York, with 
destruction as his sole alternative. Six weeks before (June 17) 
he had set out on his southward movement, four days after 
Howe had crossed from New York into New Jersey for his 
“two weeks’ fooling.” On the 5th of July Burgoyne occupied 
Ticonderoga; on that day Howe, his “two weeks’ fooling” over, 
was loading his army on the transports anchored in New York 
Bay, and Washington was observing him in a state of complete 
and altogether excusable mental bepuzzlement. What move 
on the board had the man in mind? Clearly his true move 
would be up the Hudson; but why load an army—foot, horse 
and artillery—-on ocean transports to sail up the Hudson? 
The idea was absurd. But, if Albany was not Howe's destina- 
tion, what other destination had he in mind? At length, 
July 24, he put to sea—disappeared in space. In the inter- 
val Burgoyne had made his irretrievable mistake. Hitherto 
his movements had been in every respect most successful. 
Winning victories, capturing strongholds and supplies, he had 
swept on, forcing the great northern barrier. He had now the 
choice of two routes to Albany. He could go by water to the 
head of Lake George on his way to lort [dward, capture it 
and in ten days be in Albany; or he could try to get there by 
constructing a military road through the woods. He elected 
the latter, plunging into a “half-wilderness, rough country of 
creeks, marshes and woodland _ trails.’’ Beside removing ob- 
structions and repairing old bridges, he had to build forty new; 
and one of these “was a causeway two miles long across a 
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swamp.”* To withdraw was now impossible; the victim was 
nearing the sacrificial spot. He occupied the hastily evacuated 
Fort Edward on the 30th of July. On that same day “the 
people living at Cape Henlopen, at the entrance of Delaware 
Bay, saw the ocean covered with a vast fleet of nearly three 
hundred transports and men-of-war” (Fisher, 1. 18). It was 
Howe's armament. He was not bound for Albany.!) From that 
moment, strategically and for immediate purposes, he was for 
Washington as if he did not exist. He might go where he willed 
to go; he was outside of the present field of vital operation— 
clean off the chess-board. 

Did Washington see his opportunity, and quickly avail 
himself of it, Burgoyne was now lost—hopelessly lost. He 
might indeed get to Albany; but Washington could get there 
“fust with most men.” Washington had now twelve thou- 
sand men. A large portion of them were militia. and the militia 
were notoriously unreliable whether on the march or in battle; 
as Washington expressed it, under fire they were “afraid of their 
own shadows”; and so, teaching them how to cover the ground 
rapidly and well was mere waste of time. They would, of 
course, have had to be left behind to occupy the attention of the 
enemy. There would remain probably some eight thousand 
marching and fighting effectives. Schuyler had forty-four hun- 
dred men with him when (July 30) he abandoned Fort [dward, 
and the militia were pouring in. A month later Gates, who re- 
lieved Schuyler in command, had seven thousand (Tisher, 11. 
89). Here was a force fifteen thousand strong, 1f once united, 
and Burgoyne, when he emerged from the wilderness, could 
muster less than five thousand. It was the opportunity of a life- 
time; unfortunately, Washington did not so see it, failed to take 
full advantage of it. Instead, he had recourse to those half-way 
measures always in warfare so dangerous. 

The possibility of such a move on the part of his adversary 
had indeed occurred to Howe, and, apparently, to him only; so, 
just before sailing from New York, he wrote to Burgoyne, con- 
eratulating him on his occupation of Ticonderoga (July 5), and 
added: ‘Washington is awaiting our motions here, and has de- 


Fisher, 11. 65; Trevelyan, Pt. 1m. 123, 
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tached Sullivan with about twenty-five hundred men, as I learn, 


to Albany. My intention is for Pennsylvania, where I expect 
to meet Washington; but if he goes to the northward, contrary 
to my expectations, and you can keep him at bay, be assured I 
shall soon be after to relieve you.’’** The letter containing this 
extraordinary assurance of support did not reach Burgoyne until 
the iniddle of September. It lends a touch of the grotesque to 
the situation. \Washington might with perfect ease have effected 
a junction of his own army with that under Schuyler, and 
crushed Burgoyne, three weeks before Howe’s missive reached 
him. 

That, as Commander-in-Chief, Washington had ample au- 
thority to undertake such a diversion without previously con- 
sulting Congress or obtaining its consent thereto, did not admit 
of doubt. The question had already been raised, and it had once 
for all been settled; ‘tall American forces were under his com- 
mand, whether regular troops or volunteers, and he was invested 
with full powers to act for the good of the service in every part 
of the country.” The conditions were now exactly those pre- 
figured by Charles Lee the year before at Boston, when he said 
to Washington: “Your situation is such that the salvation of 
the whole depends on vour striking, at certain crises, vigorous 
strokes, without previously communicating vour intention.’* 

When Howe was descried at the mouth of the Delaware 
(July 30), Washington was still in central New Jersey, in the 
neighborhood of the Raritan. Clinton, with some six thousand 
men only, in New York was looking for reinforcements, which 
did not reach him until October (Fisher, u. 100). Meanwhile 
he was powerless for aggression. He could be safely disre- 
garded. Albany was only one hundred and_ fifty miles away ; 
if taken leisurely, a pleasant ten days’ summer march. It was 
a mere question of shoe leather, and in all successful warfare 
shoes are indeed a prime factor. So much is this the case that 
when, some thirty-five years later, Wellington, attending to 
every detail which contributed to the effectiveness of his army, 
was preparing for that final campaign in the Peninsula which 


*Fiske, The American Revolution, 1. 308. 


+N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lee Papers, 1v. 262. 
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culminated one month later in the complete overthrow of the 
French under King Joseph, directed and dry-nursed by Marshal 
Jourdan, at Vittoria, it was prescribed that every British infantry 
soldier should carry in his knapsack three pairs of shoes, with an 
extra pair of spare soles and heels (Fitchett, 1. 358). Such 
an ample provision of foot-wear would in the summer of 1777 
have probably been beyond the reach of Washington's Quarter- 
master-General ; but, shortly before, shoes sufficient it is said for 
twenty-five thousand troops had arrived safely at Portsmouth, 
sent out with other munitions of war by [french sympathizers 
(Fisher, u. 10). New England, moreover, was then a commun- 
ity of cordwainers, and the coarse cowhide foot-wear of the 
period could, if called for, have hardly failed somehow to be 
forthcoming. In any event, the march of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles towards Chesapeake Bay actually made at that 


time was in degree only less destructive of sole leather than one 
twenty-five miles longer to Albany. As to the operation from 
any other point of view, it was exactly the experience and dis- 
cipline the Patriot army stood most in need of. As every one 


] 


ho | had any experience in actual warfare knows, there 


WilO Nas 


is nothing which so contributes to the health, morale and 
discipline of an army as steady and unopposed marching over 
long distances. In our own more recent experience Sherman's 
famous movements through Georgia and the Carolinas afforded 
convincing illustration of this military truism, Nothing, on the 
other hand, is so bad for the morale and physical health of a 


itary force, especially one hastily levied, as long hot-weather 


tarrying in any one locality. lor instance, at the very time now 
under consideration, while Washington was waiting near the 
Falls of the Schuylkill for Howe’s movement to reveal itself, we 
are told that the sanitary arrangements of the Patriots were 
“particularly unfortunate,” and in the “hot August weather a 
most horrible stench rose all round their camp” (Visher, 1. 18; 
Green, 1. 440). 

Had Washington, straining on the leash, broken camp and 
set his columns in motion for Peekskill on the Hudson during 
the first weck in August, by the 20th of a month of easy marches 
he would have joined Schuyler, and the united armies, fifteen 
thousand strong, would have been on top of Burgoyne. At 
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that time Gates had not yet assumed command of the North- 
ern Department (Fisher, 1. 88). Lincoln and Stark were 
wrangling; and Schuyler was issuing orders which both refused 
or neglected to obey (/b., 80). The battle at Bennington was 
fought on August 14. Out-flanked, surrounded, crushed by an 
overwhelming superiority of force, his enemy flushed with vic- 
tory, Burgoyne’s camp everywhere searched day and night by 
rifle-bullets, while cannon-balls hurtled through the air (Trevel- 
yan, Pt. rr. 189-190), a week at most would have sufficed: the 
British commander would have had to choose between surrender 
or destruction. Events would thus have been precipitated 
seven weeks, and the early days of September might have seen 
Washington moving south on his interior lines at the head of 
a united army, flushed with success and full of confidence in 
itself and its leader. Rich in the spoils of Burgoyne, it would 
also have been a force well armed and equipped, especially 
strong in artillery; for, indeed, even at this interval of more 
than a century and a quarter of time, it leads to something 
closely resembling a watering of the American eyes and mouth 
to read at once the account of the parade of Washington’s so- 
called army through Philadelphia on its way to the Brandywine 
during the latter days of August, 1777, and the schedule of the 
impedimenta turned over by the vanquished to the victors at 
Saratoga fifty days later. Of the first Fisher says (11. 19): 
“The greatest pains were taken with this parade. [arnest ap- 
peals were made to the troops to keep in step and avoid strag- 
gling. . . . Yo give some uniformity to the motley hunting- 
shirts, bare feet, and rags, every man wore a green sprig in his 
hat. . . . But they all looked like fighting men as_ they 
marched by to destroy Howe's prospects of a winter in Phila- 
delphia.” This authority then unconsciously touches the heart of 
the strategic blunder in that march being perpetrated by add: 
ing: “With the policy Howe was persistently pursuing, it might 
have been just as well to offer no obstacle to his taking Phila- 
delphia. He merely intended to pass the winter there as he 
had done in Boston and New York.’ Mr. Fisher does not add 
that this half-organized, half-armed, half-clad, undisciplined 
body twelve thousand strong was on its way to measure itself 


in pitched battle against eighteen thousand veterans, British and 
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German, perfectly organized, equipped and disciplined, in an 
effort doomed in advance to failure—an effort to protect from 
hostile occupation a town of not the slightest strategic impor- 
ance! It was in truth a very sad spectacle, that empty Philadel- 
phia parade of victims on the way through a dark valley of 
death and defeat to Valley Forge as a destination. The cold, 
hard military truth is that the flower of that force—eight thou- 
sand of the best of the twelve thousand—should then have been 
at Saratoga, dividing among themselves the contents of Bur- 
goyne’s army train—'‘a rich prize,” consisting, as Trevelyan 
enumerates (Pt. 11, 194), almost exclusively of articles which 
the captors specially needed. “There were five thousand mus- 
kets, seventy thousand rounds of ball-cartridges, many ammuni- 
tion wagons, four hundred sets of harness, and a fine train of 
brass artillery,—battering guns, field guns, howitzers, and mor- 
tars ;—forty-two pieces of ordnance in all.” This surrender 
actually occurred on October 18; it miguc equally well have been 
forced in early September, and the united, victorious and seasoned 
army which compelled it might on the &th of that month—the 
day Howe landed at the Head of [lk on Chesapeake Bay—have 
been hurrying forward, well advanced on its way back to con- 
front him. 

That Washington had at this juncture no realizing sense, 
or indeed any conception of, that fundamental strategic prop- 
osition of Frederick and Napoleon—the value and effectiveness 
in warfare of concentration and mobility through utilizing in- 
terior lines against a segregated enemy—was now made very 
manifest. lor a time it was supposed that the far-wandering 
and elusive British armament might have Charleston for its des- 
tination. The Congress now (August 1) conferred on Wash- 
ington plenary powers as to the Northern Department. Instead 
of acting on this empowerment instantly and decisively, in the 
way the situation called for, Washington excused himself on the 
singular ground that the situation in the Northern Department 
was “delicate” and might involve “interesting consequences, * 

‘Irving’s Washington, 11. 172. [Washington’s letter declining to make 
this appointment is in Writings of Washington (Ford), 1v. 3, and shows so 


curious a position for one in plenary command of the army to take, that it will 
bear quoting: “The northern army in a great measure has been considered as 
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He then called a council of war to advise on the general strate- 


gic situation and the line of action best calculated to meet it. 
Assuming that Howe's objective was Charleston, the council de- 
cided in favor of a movement toward the Hudson.* As such a 
“movement might involve the most important consequences,” 
Washington, instead of acting, sent a letter to the President of 
Congress, requesting the “opinion of that body” (Irving, mT. 
183). Congress gave the seal of its approval to the conclusion 
of the council. When every one had thus been consulted and all 


separate, and more peculiarly under their [Congress’] direction; and the 
officers commanding there always of their nomination. I have never inter- 
fered further than merely to advise, and to give such aids as were in my power, 
on the requisitions of those officers. The present situation of that department 
is delicate and critical, and the choice of an officer to the command may in- 
volve very interesting and important consequences.” With the resolution of 
Congress the delegates in Congress from New England wrote urging the ap- 
pointment of Gates. But Washington declined to make an appointment, and 
Gates received his assignment from Congress. The relations between Wash- 
ington and Gates had tended to become cool since Gates went to Philadelphia 
“for his health,” in December, 1776. There he paid assiduous attention to 
Congress, so that when the spring opened he was much averse to resume his 
office of Adjutant-General, as Washington earnestly desired. He pleaded that 
he had commanded the last campaign at the second post upon the continent, 
and expected something better than the Adjutant-Generalship. He gained his 
point and never resumed his former office, for which he was well fitted, but 
was ordered to Ticonderoga in March, and returned to Philadelphia when 
Schuyler resumed the command of the Northern Department. After his de- 
fection in March the men around Washington distrusted him, and his conduct 
after the surrender of Burgoyne, in so reluctantly returning the troops of which 
Washington had stripped his own army to send to his aid, justified the sus- 
picion of his personal ambition. The special mission of Hamilton to hasten 
the march of those loaned corps is instructive on this point, and is told in his 
correspondence. After the Conway exposure, Gates ceased to hold any of 
Washington's esteem. It is a curious speculation how much of this jealousy 
and difference could have been avoided had Washington exercised the power 
that was undoubtedly his, and which Congress urged him to exert, a power 
that could have been used by his taking his army to Albany and winning for 
himself the credit of Burgoyne’s destruction and a united and devoted army. 
W.-C. Fal 

*To counterbalance the injury which might he sustained in the South [did 
Charleston prove to be the objective of Howe’s armament] the army under his 
[Washington’s] particular command ought, he conceived, to avail itself of the 
weakness of the enemy in the North, and to be immediately employed, either 
against the army from Canada, or the posts of the British in New York as 
might promise most advantage.’’—Marshall, Life of Washington, ut. 134. [The 
council of war was held August 21, 1777, and the minutes are printed in Ford, 


Defences of Philadelphia, 41. W.C. F.] 
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possible advice solicited and received, the northward movement 
was initiated.. But at just that juncture Howe appeared in the 
Chesapeake. That Philadelphia was his objective now became 
certain; and immediately the northern movement was counter- 
manded. The grounds on which it was countermanded were 
thus set forth by Washington himself: “The state of affairs in 
this quarter will not admit of it. It would be the height of im- 
policy to weaken ourselves too much here, in order to increase 
our strength (in the Northern Department); and it must cer- 
tainly be considered more difficult, as well as of greater moment, 
to control the main army of the enemy, than an inferior, and, I 
may say, a dependent one; for it is pretty obvious that if Gen- 
eral Howe can be kept at bay, and prevented from effecting his 
purpose, the successes of General Burgoyne, whatever they may 
be, must be partial and temporary” (Irving, m1. 173-174). In 
other words, the advantages of concentration were to be ignored, 
and no use made of time and interior lines in the striking of 
blows,—now here, now there. It is quite safe to say that 
neither Frederick, twenty years before, nor Napoleon, twenty 
years later, would have viewed that particular situation in that 
way. They, with all their strength concentrated in one solid 
mass, would have struck Burgoyne first, and then Howe. They 
would hardly have weakened themselves by sending Morgan to 
help “hold Burgoyne at bay”; and then insured the loss of Phil- 
adelphia, a thing in itself of no consequence, by confronting 
Howe with half of an army, which, as a whole, was insufficient 
for the work. 

As Irving shows with a delightful naivete, the significance 
of which Fiske wholly failed to appreciate: ‘“‘Washington was 
thus in a manner carrying on two games at once, with Howe 
on the seaboard and with Burgoyne on the upper waters of the 
Hudson, and endeavoring by a skillful movement to give check 
to both. It was an arduous and complicated task, especially with 
his scanty and fluctuating means, and the wide extent of coun- 
try and great distances over which he had to move his men.”’* 
To attempt to carry on “two games at once” on the chess- 


‘ 


board of war, especially with “scanty and fluctuating means,”’ is 


a somewhat perilous experiment, and one rarely attempted by 


*Washington (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), 111. 180-181, Chap. x1. 
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the great masters of the art. But with Sir William Howe for 
an opponent, almost any degree of skill would suffice; opposite 
him at the board blundering did not count. 

In the next place, the extreme slowness of movement which 
characterized all the operations of this campaign, whether 
British or Patriot, is by no means their least noticeable feature. 
Neither side seems to have known how to march in the Napo- 
leonic or Wellingtonian sense of the term, or as the grenadiers 
of Frederick covered space. Philadelphia, for instance, was only 
ninety measured miles from New York; it was Howe’s objective, 
by way of the Head of Elk. Taking twenty-eight days (July 
24-August 21) to get to the Head of Elk, Howe then spent nine 
more days in landing his army and setting it in motion; finally, 
having won a complete victory on the Brandywine on the 11th 
of September, it was not until September 26 that he occupied 
Philadelphia, only some twenty miles away from his successful 
battle-field. In all sixty-five days had been consumed in the proc- 
ess of getting into Philadelphia from New York. On the other 
hand, the Patriot movements were no more expeditious. In send- 
ing reinforcements to Gates, Morgan, then at Trenton, received 
from Washington orders to move north, August 16; the distance 
to be covered was approximately two hundred miles, and_ the 
riflemen did it at the rate of ten miles a day. Reporting to Gates, 
September 7, Morgan was actively conspicuous in the subsequent 
operations, which dragged on through forty days. Burgoyne 
capitulated October 17, and Washington was then in sore straits 
after Germantown (October 4); but not until November 1 did 
Morgan even receive his orders to return, and it was eighteen 
days more before he at last reported back at Whitemarsh; 
having, quite unopposed and under pressing orders for haste, cov- 
ari 





ered some two hundred and fifty miles in eighteen days 
average of fourteen miles a day. Under the circumstances he 
should certainly have covered twenty. He had then been gone 
ninety-four days in all; under Wellington, Frederick or Napo- 
eon, thirty at most would have been deemed quite enough in 
which to finish up the job, with a court-martial and dismissal 
from the service the penalty for dilatoriness. Not until eighteen 
lays after the capitulation at Saratoga was official notice thereof 
communicated to Congress; and it was the 20th of November— 
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five full weeks—after Burgoyne’s surrender before the longed- 
for reinforcements from the Army of the North put in an ap- 
pearance. ‘Had they arrived but ten days sooner,” wrote \Wash- 
ington, “it would, I think, have put it in my power to save Fort 
Mifflin and consequently have rendered Philadelphia a very in- 
eligible situation for the enemy this winter.”* They ought to have 
been back in Howe's front ten weeks earlier; and, even as it was, 
allowing for both Gates’s inexcusable procrastination and Put- 
nam’s wrong-headed incompetence (Irving ),+ they had moved to 
Washington's relief in a time of well-understood crisis at the 
rate of about twelve miles a day. Marching in the Peninsula 
towards Talavera (July 28, 1809) to the assistance of his less 
hardly pressed chief, General Crauford’s famous Light Division, 
moving over execrable roads under an almost intolerable mid- 
summer sun, covered sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours; only 


seventeen men having fallen out of the ranks.* four years later 


‘Irving, Washington, 11. 371 

71b. 363-367. 

t Napier. B. vit. Chap. 11. This seems incredible, yet Napier’s statement. is 
explicit; and on such a point his authority may not be questioned. Vague but 
alarming rumors of disaster to Wellington had reached Crauford, whose troops 
after a march of twenty miles, were hutted near Malpartida de Placencia, who 
at once broke camp to hurry to his aid. On the road the advancing division 
was met by a swarm of panic-stricken fugitives from the battle-field. Napier 
goes on: “Indignant at this shameful scene, the troops hastened rather than 
slackened their impetuous pace, and leaving only seventeen stragglers behind, 
in twenty-six hours crossed the field of battle in a close and compact body; 
having in that time passed over sixty-two English miles in the hottest season 
of the year, each man carrying from fifty to sixty pounds weight on his 
shoulders.” They “immediately took charge of the outposts.” It is difficult to 
see how this was possible. The movement involved a night march through a 
mountainous country and over rough roads. In continuous marching over fair 
roads in a reasonably easy country, two miles an hour is a satisfactory aver- 
age rate of progress for a column of infantry; three for one of cavalry. 
Three miles an hour is very rapid marching. General Crauford, it is true, 
had reduced marching to a science, and got out of his men all there was in 


them; but, even so, making no allowance for a forced whole-night march, 


twenty-one of the twenty-six hours in this case specified must have been de- 
voted to actual movement at the unexampled rate of three miles an hour. 


Troops in motion must halt at stated intervals for food and rest. In this 


I 
case, apparently, there may, or must, have been one long halt of, possibly, 
three hours, .» which to get a little sleep. the men dropping in their tracks; 


there must then have been two halts of, say, an hour each for food and rest; 


would scarcely have sufficed for the 


any remaining time—one or two hours 
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(1813) Wellington, in a campaign of six weeks conducted in a 
Spanish midsummer and over Spanish roads, marched his army 
six hundred miles, passed six great rivers, gained one decisive 
battle, invested two fortresses, and drove from Spain a homo- 
geneous army of French veterans a fifth more numerous than his 
own conglomerate command.* As Napier in recording these 
events truly observes, ‘the difference between a common general 
and a great captain is immense, the one is victorious when the 
other is defeated.” 

This, however, was thirty years subsequent to the Howe- 
Washington campaign in Pennsylvania; but, just twenty years 


necessary brief halts to close up the column, and to give the men-a chance to 
shift their packs and relieve themselves, and fill the canteens. 

Incomparably the best and most dramatic infantry march I personally ever 
witnessed was that of the Sixth (Sedgwick’s) Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac on the 2d of July, 1863, hurrying to the support of Meade, very hardly 
pressed by Lee on the Second day of Gettysburg. Breaking camp at 9 p. m. 
of the 1st, and marching all the next day, under a Pennsylvania July sun, the 
corps, moving in solid column, covered some thirty-four miles. The leading 
brigade was then double-quicked into position to help hold the Little Round 
Top against Longstreet. 

In each of those cases, that in Spain in 1809 and that in Pennsylvania in 
1863, both officers and men knew how to march. I may claim to have par- 
ticipated in the march last-mentioned; as the First Massachusetts Cavalry 
was then temporarily detached from the brigade, under orders to report to 
Sixth Corps headquarters. Its marching directions for July 2 were to follow 
immediately in rear of the corps, and permit no straggling whatever. That 
day the regiment had practically nothing to do; there was no straggling. 
My recollection is that, in the saddle at sunrise (4 o’clock), we reached the 
field of battle at about 4 p. m. As respects speed, solidity and spirit, the 
infantry march could not have been improved upon; and the deployment of 
the column, as it reached the rear of the line of battle at the crisis of the 
day’s fight, was the most striking and impressive incident I remember to 
have witnessed during my period of service. 

On this subject of infantry marches, however, I am not experienced. I 
therefore print as an appendix to this paper (p. 964, 27/7a) a private letter to 
me from Colonel C. F. Morse, at the close of the War of Secession the 
commanding officer of the Second Massachusetts Infantry. Colonel Morse 
had probably as long and varied an experience with a marching and fighting 
infantry regiment as any Civil War officer now surviving; for, in the Army 
of the Potomac until the autumn of 1863,—after Gettysburg,—he subsequently 
participated with his regiment in Sherman’s famous marches, both that to 
the Sea and that through the Carolinas. He is therefore, what I am_ not, 
an unquestionable authority on all points connected with this most important 
factor in practical warfare. 

*Napier, History of the Peninsular War, B. xx. Chap. vm. 
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before, l‘rederick had set a yet higher standard of concentration 


and mobility with which all military men were familiar in 1777. 
Berlin, the capital of Prussia, was raided and occupied by the 
imperialists on the 17th of October, 1757, and a contribution 
levied upon it. Frederick was then at Leipsic, eighty miles 
away. His confederated enemies were pressing in upon him 
from every side, ‘Twenty days later (November 5) he routed 
the French at Rossbach on the western limits of his kingdom; 
and then, turning fiercely to the east, fighting battle on battle 
and announcing his determination to assault Prince Charles and 
his Austrians “wheresoever and whensoever | may meet with 
them,” on the 5th of December he won his great victory of Leu- 
then in Silesia two hundred miles from Rossbach, the odds in 
numbers engaged being some three to one against him. In that 
campaign (1757) concentrating his strength, throwing his whole 
force from side to side of his kingdom regardless equally of 
distance or of odds, he executed a multiplicity of complicated 
movements, fought seven pitched battles, and occupied one hun- 
dred and seven different positions. After Leuthen, without a 
moment's hesitation investing Breslau, with its garrison twenty 
thousand strong, he compelled its surrender December 19, and 
then, and not until then, was what was left of his war-worn and 
foot-sore battalions permitted to go into winter quarters. Two 
vears later (September, 1759) during the darkest hours of I*red- 
erick’s seemingly hopeless struggle for existence, his brother, 
Prince Henry, “a highly ingenious dexterous little man in affairs 
of War, sharp as needles,”* evaded Marshal Daun, who had 
everything fixed to destroy him on the Landskron, near Gorlitz, 
at break of day, and marching in fifty-six hours through fifty 
miles of country “wholly in the Enemy’s possession,” fell upon 

Carlyle, Frederick the Great, B. xx. Chap. vi. From a literary point of 
view most remarkable, and indisputably a work of genius, Carlyle’s Frederick 
as a military narrative is undeniably irritating. In almost every page of his 
very striking account of the Second Silesian War, it is apparent that the 
narrator was wholly devoid of familiarity with the details of matter-of-fact 
warfare. Had it been Carlyle’s fortune to have himself lugged a knapsack 
and musket a few hundred miles, to have passed a winter or two in camp, 
and to have participated in half a dozen battles, his narrative would have been 
altogether other than it is, and vastly more instructive as well as realistic. 
Carlyle’s Frederick smells of the lamp; Napier’s Peninsular War, of the 


camp-fire. 
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the Austrian General Wehla, and killed or captured his entire com- 
mand, utterly wrecking the imperalist plan of campaign for that 


year. This was conducting military operations on great strate- 
gic lines and in strict conformity with the fundamental rules 
governing the game; but it contrasts strangely with the perform- 
ances in America exactly twenty years later. 

Bearing in recollection such military performance and _ pos- 
sibilities, conducted on interior lines to well-considered and _at- 
tainable objectives under correct strategic rules, it is interesting 
to consider what Washington actually did in 1777. As will be 
seen, it is not unsafe to say that during the four months—Au- 
gust to November—every sound principle whether of policy or 
strategy was on the Patriot side either disregarded or violated,-— 
and this the “standard” American historian to the contrary not- 
withstanding; unless, indeed, the confessed aim and object of 
American history are to devise excuses, to formulate panegyrics, 
and, under an overruling sense of patriotism, further to con- 
tribute to the varied, if in substance somewhat monotonous, 
apostolic renderings of the great original Weems dispensation. 
On this point, however, something remains presently to be said.* 

Recurring then to the 24th of July, when Howe, putting 

ds e ? S 
out to sea from Sandy Hook, disappeared below the horizon, the 
pieces on the strategic chess-board, as already seen, stood as fol- 
lows: Washington with some twelve thousand men, probably 
eight thousand of whom were marching effectives, was at Mid- 
dlebrook on the Raritan. He held, it has been seen, the interior 
line, practically just midway between Peekskill, on the Hudson, 
and Philadelphia, on the Delaware,—one hundred and seventy 
miles from Albany to the north, and one hundred and forty from 
lkton, at the head of Chesapeake Bay, to the south. Irom the 

*Referring to this topic. Mr. Fisher, in the prefatory matter to his 
Struggle for American Independence, truthfully observes (vi, ix): “Our 
histories are able rhetorical efforts, enlarged Fourth of July orations, or 
pleasing literary essays on selected phases of the contest. . . . Although 
we are a democratic country, our history of the event which largely created 
our democracy has been written in the most undemocratic method—a method 
which conceals the real condition; a method of paternalism which seeks to 
let the people know only such things as the writer supposes will be good for 
them; a method whose foundation principle appears to be that the people 
cannot be trusted with the original evidence.” 
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military, operating point of view the two places were practically 
equidistant, Albany being two days’ march further off than Elk- 
ton. Clinton, it will be remembered, had been left by Howe to 
hold the British base at the mouth of the Hudson, with hardly 
force enough (six thousand men) for the purpose. For the 






























time he was a mere pawn in the game. Burgoyne, with some 
seven thousand effectives, was slowly approaching Fort Edward, 
which the Patriots abandoned, and he occupied, July 30. In his 
front, forty miles only from Albany, was Schuyler, with some 
forty-five hundred demoralized men. Howe, with the bulk of 
the British army, some eighteen thousand, had disappeared,—his 
whereabouts and destination were matters of pure conjecture. 
To the strategic eve of Washington two things only were clear; 





while the advance of Burgoyne must at any cost be checked, 
Howe must be watched and, if possible, circumvented. As re- 
spects the first, he was right; as respects the second, he was in 
error, and because of that error Washington now made two 
egregious and, as the result showed, well-nigh fatal mistakes. 
Instead of going himself at the head of the whole effective part 
of his army, he, in the face of an enemy already superior in 
every respect, divided that army, sending a large detachment, 
some three thousand strong including Morgan’s riflemen—the 
very kernel and pick of his command—to reinforce Gates, now 
(August 16) in charge of the Northern Department, he himself, 
in his pest-hole of a summer camp near Philadelphia, contin- 
uing his anxious watch for Howe. It may have been generous, 
but it was not war; and, within less than a week (August 21) 
after he had thus depleted his previously insufficient strength, 
Howe put in his appearance at the Head of Elk (Fisher, m. 22). 
With his divided force to risk a pitched battle under such cir- 
cumstances was to disregard the first strategic rule for his con- 
duct, and, in so doing, to invite disaster and defeat; yet that 
was just what Washington did. When, in 1812, after Borodino, 
Kutuzof, the Russian commander-in-chief, was urged to risk 
another battle before abandoning “the holy Ancient Capital of 
Russia” to the hated invader, Tolstoi says that he put the case 
thus to the Council of War,—“The question for which I have 
convened these gentlemen is a military one. That question is as 
follows,—The salvation of Russia is her army. Would it be 
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more to our advantage to risk the loss of the army and of Mos- 
cow, too, by accepting battle, or to abandon Moscow without a 
battle?’ ‘olstoi tells us that a long discussion ensued. At 
last, during one of the lulls which occurred when all felt that 
nothing remained to be said, ‘““Kutuzof drew a long sigh, as if 
he were prepared to speak. All looked at him;—‘Eh bien, Mes- 
sieurs, je vois que c'est moi qui payerai les pots casses,’ said 
he. And, slowly getting to his feet, he approached the table: 
‘Gentlemen, I have listened to your views. Some of you will be 
dissatisfied with me. But’—he hesitated—‘I, in virtue of the 
power confided to me by the sovereign and the country, I com- 
mand that we retreat.’”’** Half a loaf is proverbially better than 
no bread; and this homely domestic aphorism holds true also of 
military operations. The Russian General-in-Chief merely rec- 
ognized the fact. Strategically, and from the American point 
of view, the battle of the Brandywine ought never to have been 
fought; on that point there is no disagreement. It is, however, 
argued that it was a political and moral necessity,—that a 
meddling and impracticable Congress compelled it out of regard 
to an unreasoning public sentiment. As Marshall, a contempor- 
ary authority and himself then serving in a Virginia regiment 
under Washington, assures us (IVashington, m1. 144, 152, 164) 
—Their inferiority in numbers, in discipline, and in arms, was 
too great to leave the Americans a probable prospect of victory. 
A battle, however, was not to be avoided. Public opinion, and 
the opinion of Congress, required it. To have given up Phila- 
delphia without an attempt to preserve it would have excited 
discontents.”” If such was indeed the case,t+ the decision an- 
nounced by Kutuzof to his Council of War in 1812 would 
have been very apposite in the mouth of Washington in 1777. 
As the result of the battle, he actually did lose Philadelphia, 
and should properly have also lost his army; for, in addition 
to the fact that it ought never to have been fought at all, the 
battle of the Brandywine, while well and skillfully fought by 
the British, was very badly and blunderingly fought on the side 


*War and Peace, Pt. x1. Chap. 1v. 
+To the same effect Irving, Washington, m1, 241. This subject will again 
be referred to in a subsequent part of this paper, p. 956, infra. 
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of the Americans. They were out-maneuvered, surprised, out- 
fought and routed. That the chief Patriot army—the main- 
stay of the cause of Independence—was not on that occasion 
utterly destroved was, indeed, due wholly to the indolent for- 
bearance of Howe. It was one of the pithy aphorisms of Na- 
poleon that the art of war is to march twelve leagues in a single 
day, overthrow your enemy in a great battle, and then march 
twelve leagues more in pursuit. Sir William Howe met neither 
requirement; but it was in the last that he failed most conspic- 
uously. As Galloway, the Philadelphia loyalist, with the best 
conceivable opportunities for forming an opinion, wrote of him, 
“Howe always succeeded in every attack he thought proper to 
make, as far as he chose to succeed” (Fisher, 11. 27). In this 
respect Brandywine was a mere repetition of Bunker Hill and 
Flatbush. Of two French officers who took part in the opera- 
tions on the Brandywine, one (Lafayette) observes, ‘‘Had_ the 
enemy marched directly to Derby, the American army would 
have been cut up and destroved; they lost a precious might” 
(Irving, 11. 256); the other (Du Portail) wrote, “If the English 
had followed their advantage that day, Washington's army would 
have been spoken of no more” (Stedman, 1. 387). But Howe 
would not do it. If he had pursued Washington, it was said, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat, he might have left part of his 


force to occupy Philadelphia, and marched the rest to the assist- 


ance of Burgoyne. This was what the ministry had expected 
(lisher, 11. 28). As matter of cold historic truth Washington 


had, in the great game of war, played into his opponent’s hands, 
done exactly what that opponent wanted him to do, and what 


he ought never to have done.* He had permitted Howe to draw 

In his deiense of his proceedings. after resigning his command and 
returning to England, Howe claimed that so far as Burgoyne was concerned, 
his Chesapeake Bay expedition was a well-designed and altogether successful 
movement, fully accomplishing its intended purpose. “Had 1 adopted the plan 
of going up Hudson’s-river, it would have been alleged, that I had wasted the 
campaign with a considerable army under my command, merely to ensure the 
progress of the northern army, which could have taken care of itself, pro- 
vided I had made a diversion in its favour, by drawing off to the southward 
the main army under General Washington.” Therefore, acting upon the ad- 
vice of the admiral, Lord Cornwallis and other general officers, believing that 
Washington would follow him, he “determined on pursuing that plan which 
would make the most effectual diversion in favour of the northern army, 
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him away from his true objective-—the army of Burgoyne,— 


then to divide his force, and, finally, in the sequence of so doing, 



































to venture a pitched battle which he had not one chance in ten 
of winning, Great in ministerial circles were the gratulations 
when news arrived in London that Howe’s false move had been 
thus retrieved by a move equally false on the Patriot. side. 
“T confess,” wrote Lord George Germain,—and one can even 


which promised in its consequences the most important success, and which the 
Secretary of State at home, and my own judgment upon the spot, had de- 
liberately approved.”—Parliamentary History, xx. 693, 694. And in his Ob- 
servations upon a Pamphlet entitled “Letters to a Nobleman,’ 61, Howe re- 
peated the assertion. “I shall ever insist, and I am supported by evidence in 
insisting, that the southern expedition, by drawing off General Washington 
and his whole force, was the strongest diversion [in favor of the northern 
army] that could have been made.” Incidentally, it is not improper here to 
say that nowhere does Howe appear so well as in his parliamentary defense 
of his conduct while in command in America, against the attacks of those 
categoricd by Burke as “hireling emissaries and pensioned writers.” Howe's 
statement was measured, dignified and plausible. Burke at that time pre- 
pared the review of History, Politics and Literature for the Annual Register. 
In his review, for the year 1779, is found (p. 146) the following endorsement 
of Howe's belief: “The drawing of General Washington and his army, near 
300 miles from the North River, to the defence of Pennsylvania, was the most 
effectual diversion that could have been made in favour of the northern army; 
and at the same time held out the greatest probability, that the desire of pro- 
tecting Philadelphia would have induced him to hazard a general action; an 
event so long and so ardently coveted, as the only means which could tend 
to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, and which every other measure had 
been found incapable of producing.” Further on Burke made the following 
statement in regard to Lord George Germain’s confidence in the loyal senti- 
ments entertained by a large portion of the population of Pennsylvania. Re- 
ferring to the “American Minister,’ he states that “he placed much of his 
dependence in the firm persuasion, that the well-affected in Pennsylvania 
were so numerous, that the general would be able to raise such a force there, 
as would be sufficient for the future defence and protection of the province, 
when the army departed to finish the remaining service.” 

[Burgoyne believed that he had saved Howe's army. Upon his making 
terms with Gates, Burgoyne wrote a private letter to Howe explaining that 
his orders obliged him to hazard his corps for the purpose of forcing a junc- 
tion, “or at least ef making a powerful diversion in your [Howe's] favor, by 
employing the forces that otherwise would join General Washington.” And 
a few days later he returned to the subject. “If my proceedings are con- 
sidered in one point of view, that of having kept in employment till the 17th 
October a force that joined with Mr. Washington in operation against your 
Excellency, might have given him superiority and decided the fate of the 
war, my fall is not to be regretted.”—Burgoyne to Howe, October 20 and 25, 
1777. Hist. MSS. Com., American Manuscripts in the Royal Institution, 1. 
140, 143. W. C. Fj 
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now almost hear a deep-drawn breath of relief in the words,— 
“IT confess I feared that Washington would have marched all 
his force towards Albany, and attempted to demolish the army 
from Canada, but the last accounts say that he has taken up his 
quarters at Morristown after detaching three thousand men to 
Albany. If this is all he does he will not distress Burgoyne.’’* 
Thus while himself wandering off with an utterly false objective 
—Philadelphia—in view, by supreme good fortune Howe had 
not only induced Washington to follow him, but also in so doing 
to give the British leader a chance at his true objective, Wash- 
ington’s own army. In the final outcome, it is difficult to see 
how blundering could have gone further. QOut-maneuvered and 
out-fought, twice beaten in pitched battles neither of which under 
the circumstances he ought to have risked, Washington presently 
crawled into his winter quarters at Valley Forge, while Howe 
ensconced himself comfortably in Philadelphia. Yet months 
before, Charles Lee, then a prisoner of war in New York, had 
traitorously but truly advised Howe, “In my opinion the taking 
possession of Philadelphia will not have any decisive conse- 
quences” (Fisher, u. 75). 

The actual strategy of the campaign of 1777 has now been 
passed in view, and its merits or demerits on either side tested 


by the application to them of the acknowledged principles of a 


sound policy or rules of correct strategy, laid down in the full 
light of subsequent events and with our knowledge of conditions 
then existing. The result has been stated. On neither side was 
the great game plaved with an intelligent regard to its rules; 
but, taken as a whole, the mistakes committed and the blunders 
perpetrated on the British side clearly and considerably more 
than counterbalanced those on the Patriot side. On each side 
they were bad; but in Burgoyne’s capitulation the British lost 
so to speak a Queen, while in Howe’s failure to destroy Wash- 
ington’s army after his victory on the Brandywine the British 
threw away the chance of mating their adversary’s King, by no 
means impossibly of calling a checkmate. 

Charles Lee was second to Washington in command of all 
the American armies. Captured, or rather ignominiously bagged, 


*[Lord George Germain to General Irwin, August 23, 1777. Hist. MSS. 
Com., Report on MSS. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, 1. 138. W.C. F.] 
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by the British at Baskingridge, December 13, 1776, Lee passed 
the entire year 1777 a prisoner of war in New York, not being 
released in exchange until May, 1778. While in New York, 
Lee experienced a change of heart as respects the conflict in 
which he was a participant; and, with distinctly traitorous intent, 
drew up a plan of operations for the guidance of General Howe. 
One feature of this plan has already been referred to. Charles 
Lee was not a man who inspired either confidence or respect. 
So lightly did his former British army associates regard him 
that when his capture was announced and the disposition to be 
made of him as a prisoner of war was mooted, it was contempt- 
1ously observed by “one of the wisest servants of the Crown” 
that he was so constituted that “he must puzzle everything he 
meddles in, and he was the worst present the Americans could 
receive.”* Lee, nevertheless, did have a certain military instinct 
as well as training, and it is a curious fact that in “Mr. Lee’s 
Plan—March 29, 1777,” found in 1858 among the Howe papers, 
a scheme of operations was outlined in close general conformity 
with the principles set forth in the earlier portion of this paper. 
Holding New York as a base, the navy was also to secure the 
control of Chesapeake Bay; and then, cutting New England off 
from the Middle Provinces, was to rely on gradual inanition to 
dissolve the Patriot levies. So self-evident did this strategic 
proposition seem to Lee that up to the 15th of June, 1778, three 
days only before Howe's successor, Clinton, abandoning Phila- 
delphia in the summer following Brandywine, began his march 
to New York, Lee at Valley Forge insisted, in a long letter 
addressed to Washington, that the plainly impending move of 
the British commander would be in the direction of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, with a view to maneuvering the Patriot army out 
of its strong position at Valley Forge and forcing it to a trial 
of strength under conditions less advantageous to it; and then, 
whatever the result, Clinton purposed to take possession of some 
convenient tract of country effectually protected by the British 
command of the sea, and, by so doing, w unhinge the whole 
machine of resistance.t 


*N. Y. Hist. Soc, Lee Papers, iv. 402. 
tLee Papers, u. 401. 
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The French alliance, jeopardizing as it did for the time 
being—and until Rodney’s victory (February 19, 1782 )—the 
British control of the sea, had in June, 1778, introduced a new 
and controlling factor into the strategic situation, in obedience 
to which Clinton made his move from Philadelphia to New 
York. But until the news of Burgoyne’s capitulation reached 
Europe (December, 1777), resulting in the Iranco-American 
alliance (January, 1778), it is difficult to detect any point of 
weakness in “Mr. Lee’s Plan.” If put in operation at any time 
during 1777 and systematically pursued, it could hardly have 
failed to work. The British commander had at his disposal an 
ample force with which to do anything, except generally occupy 
the country. Had he seen fit in June, 1/77, to move up the 
Hudson by land and river to effect a junction with Burgoyne, 
the Americans, as their leaders perfectly well knew, could have 
offered to him no sort of effective opposition. ‘Nothing under 
Heaven can save us,” wrote Trumbull, “but the enemy's going 
to the southward.” * Chesapeake Bay, with Hampton Roads as 
a depot and arsenal, next lay at the mercy of the British fleet. 
Wilmington, carrying with it a complete control of the Dela- 
ware and the whole eastern shore of Maryland, did not admit 
of defense; neither, as events subsequently showed, did Charles- 
ton or the coast of the Carolinas: and the interior was subsidi- 
ary to the seaboard controlling points. The Patriot army, if 
left to itself, behind an effectively blockaded coast, could not be 
held together because of a mere lack of absolute necessities in 
the way of food, raiment and munitions. All the British had 
to do was, apparently, to hold the principal points of seaboard 
supply and distribution, and a single line of interior communi- 
cation—New York Bay to Lake Champlain—and then—wait! 
How utterly and completely they failed to adopt this policy, or 
to act on these strategic lines, is matter of record. They not 
only threw away their game, but they lingered out eight vears 
in doing it. 

Turning now to the other side, the conclusion to be reached 
is not greatly better. The record does not need to be recalled 
in detail: at the South, Brandywine .(September 11), Paoli 


*Fisher, u. 71. 
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(September 20), Germantown (October 4), Fort Mifflin (No- 
vember 15), and Valley Forge (December 9)—all in 1777. An 
undeniably bad and ill-considered record, with a most wretched 
termination. At the North it was better, though somewhat 































checkered ; Ticonderoga lost (July 5), Fort Edward abandoned 
(July 30), Bennington won (August 14), Fort Montgomery 
and the Hudson Highlands lost (October 6), winding up with 
the Saratoga capitulation (October 17).* Assuming now that 
the game had been played quite otherwise than it was played, 
and more in accord with the rules of “good generalship,” it is 
possible, knowing as we do the characters and temperamental 





methods of those responsible for the movements made, approxti- 
mately to predicate results. As already set forth, and for ulte- 
rior reasons once more briefly summarized, they would have 
been somewhat as follows: 

On July 30 Howe’s armament appeared at the entrance of 
Delaware Bay, and again vanished. Had Washington been en- 
dowed with the keen military instinct of Frederick or of Napo- 
leon, that one glimpse would have been enough. Holding the 
interior line, Washington would have realized that Howe had 
made himself for an indefinite but most vital period of time a 


purely negligible military quantity. Burgoyne, on the other 
hand, had compromised himself. There would have been one 


tiger spring; and, before the British commander realized his 
danger, he would have been in the toils. The next move would 
have been a logical sequence. Working on interior lines and 
applying either Frederick’s or Napoleon's pitiless mobility to the 
situation, eighteen days would have seen the Patriot army either 
striking savagely at Clinton in the absence of a protecting fleet, 
or back on the Delaware. 

What Frederick or Napoleon would now have done, if placed 
in the position of Washington at that time, it would be foolish 

*Writing to his brother from Valley Forge, January 3, 1778, Greene sum- 
marized the 1777 campaign: “You mention my letter to Governor Cook, in 
which I pronounce the division in the British force as a fortunate circum- 
stance for America. The events of the campaign have verified it. 
Our army, with inferior numbers, badly found, badly clothed, worse fed, and 
newly levied, must have required good generalship to triumph over superior 
numbers well found, well clothed, well fed, and veteran soldiers. . . . The 
limits of the British government in America are their out-sentinels.”—Life of 
Nathanael Greene, 1. 545. 
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to undertake to say; for Frederick and Napoleon were men of 
genius, and, when the critic or theorist undertakes to indicate 
the path they would have followed under any given conditions, 
one thing only can safely be predicated—the conclusion reached 
would be far from the mark. Not impossibly, however, if a 
guess may be ventured by a tyro—and in the case of Frederick 
such a move would have been very characteristic—the morning 
after Burgoyne’s capitulation, the head of the Patriot column 
would have been in motion towards Albany. Surveying the 
chess-board, and the character and location of the pieces upon 
it, Frederick might have argued somewhat as follows: Howe 
is in Philadelphia; if I now strike swiftly and heavily at Clin- 
ton in New York, Howe, suddenly awakened to the fatal mis- 
take he has made, and his imperiled base, will be sure to hurry 
by the shortest route to Clinton’s rescue; and I, abandoning 
New York, will then meet him, with every man and gun [| can 
muster, at a point I will myself select in New Jersey; but “I 
propose to fight him wheresoever and whensoever I can find 
him.” Clinton’s turn would have come next. 

Wellington, on the other hand, if similarly circumstanced, 
would not improbably have from the outset observed Howe's 
performances with the same “stern contentment” with which he 
observed the mistaken move of Marmont at Salamanca. He 
would have been not ill pleased to have his opponent establish 
himself in Philadelphia, thus dividing his command, and placing 
himself in an isolated spot far from his base and of no strategic 
importance. Looking into the necessary subsequent moves in 
the game, Wellington would have seen that Howe once in Phila- 
delphia must as a military necessity possess himself of the forts 
on the Delaware; he had to communicate with the British fleet. 
Those forts were held by Patriot garrisons, and, after the bag- 
ging of Burgoyne, their capture must be effected under the eyes 


of a united and well-equipped covering force awaiting its oppor- 
tunity, in no degree depleted by defeat. To a hawk-eyed com- 
mander, and that Wellington unquestionably was, such an oppor- 
tunity could hardly fail to offer itself; and the equivalent of 
Germantown would then have been fought under wholly differ- 
ent auspices. It would have been fought to cover the defenses 
on the Delaware. It is useless to venture a surmise as to the 
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probable outcome of such a trial of strength. One thing only 
can safely be predicated of it, a victory won under those condi- 
tions would have cost Howe heavily. Not impossibly half his 
army would have disappeared. 

Unfortunately, until too late, Washington did not see this 
latter situation in any such light. On the contrary, during the 
aimless marching and countermarching which followed the dis- 

‘aster on the Brandywine (Irving, 11. 368-369), when no doubt 
longer existed of Howe’s ultimate occupation of Philadelphia, 
Marshall says (Washington, 11. 154, 155): “To the requisi- 
tions for completing the works on the Delaware, the general 
answered that the service would be essentially injured by em- 
ploying upon them at this critical juncture, while another battle 
was contemplated, any part of the continental troops; that, if 
he should be enabled to oppose the enemy successfully in the 
field, the works would be unnecessary; if not, it would be im- 
possible to maintain them.’’ As the actual result showed, this 
conclusion was wrong at each point; the enemy was not suc- 
cessfully opposed in the field, and the forts should have at once 
been completed, to be firmly held under the watchful eyes of a 
covering and as yet unbeaten army. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington that, on the day 
following one of his Peninsular battles, he gruffly observed to 
an old Scotch regimental commander, “How’s this, Colonel, I 
hear that some French cavalry got inside your square yester- 
day?” To which he received the no less gruff reply, “Is that so, 
your Grace; but ye didn’t happen to hear they got out again, 
did ye?” It was easy enough for Howe, after Brandywine, to 
get into Philadelphia; it was for Washington to see that, once 
in, it was not equally easy for Howe’s army to open communi- 
cations with the British fleet. 

Speaking generally, however, and making no attempt to 
peer too curiously into the infinite might-have-beens, the situa- 
tion of the pieces on the strategic chess-board in September, 
1777, and after Brandywine, was comparatively simple. Cer- 
tain moves, become military necessities, may safely be predicated 
as having been inevitable; for ‘““Unless they had complete con- 
trol of the Delaware to the sea Philadelphia was nothing but a 
death-trap for the British” (Fisher, 11. 44). Had the game 
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therefore been played by the Americans skillfully and in accord- 
ance with the rules, Howe would have been permitted to march 
into the trap there, then to find the door between him and his 
fleet very firmly barred. In other words, avoiding a_ pitched 
battle like Germantown, but maneuvering for delay, the Patriots 
should have perfected and provisioned the defenses, throwing 
into them strong garrisons of the more reliable troops, under 
their most resolute commanders. The covering army should 
then menacingly have watched; for Howe would have been com- 
pelled at any cost to possess himself of the works. Nothing of 
the sort was done. When at last a force of some two hundred 
men was thrown into Fort Mifflin, it was found to be “garri- 
soned by thirty militia only.” The whole military situation had 
been misconceived ;:* but Howe, after Germantown, most char- 
acteristically gave his opponent two weeks’ time in which to do 
the long-neglected obvious, and in some slight degree save the 
gravely jeopardized Patriot situation. With Germantown fought 
on October 4, not until the 19th did the British commander 
address himself to the imperative problem of securing the de- 
fenses on the Delaware. Two weeks of time very preeious to 
his side had been wantonly wasted. Ll ortunately for him his 
adversary had also failed to improve them. Delays were equally 
divided; for, far to the north, Burgoyne, who should have been 
wiped off the board six weeks at least before, had capitulated 
on October- 17; but not for over two weeks yet (November 1) 
did Morgan and his riflemen receive orders to rejoin Washing- 
ton, and they found him at Whitemarsh, November 18. The 
campaign was then over. Such dilatoriness does not admit of 
satisfactory explanation. Warfare was not then, nor can it ever 
be, successfully conducted in that way. 

Apparently, Washington's still divided army had as a fight- 
ing unit been used up in two ill-considered and hopeless battles, 
that on the Brandywine (September 11) and that at German- 
town (October +), and was equal to no aggressive action during 

*“Tt had been impracticable for the commander-in-chief to attend person- 
ally to these works, and they were entirely incomplete. The present relative 
position of the armies gave them a decisive importance.”’—Marshall, Wash- 


ington, ut. 175, 
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a 


the month of Howe’s operations against the forts (October 22 


November 15). A golden opportunity was thus lost. 

It is hardly worth while further to consider what might 
have been the outcome of that campaign, with Howe still in 
command of the British, had the Patriots pursued a more active 
and intelligent course. But, had the fundamental rules which 
should have governed the game been grasped and observed, it 
is by no means beyond the range of reasonable possibilities that 
the conflict might, even as it was, have then been brought to a 
triumphant close. Burgoyne disposed of even by the middle of 
October, a united and seasoned Patriot army, equipped with 
Burgoyne’s stores and strengthened by his excellent field  bat- 
teries, might have confronted Howe in his Philadelphia death- 
trap; and they would then have been in position to assail him 
fiercely when he tried to open the securely fastened door which 
stood in the way of all communication with his fleet. Iven as 
it was, those defenses—neglected, half-finished only, il-garri- 
soned, unsupplied and unsupported—held out six weeks, check- 
ing the more important operations against Washington's de- 
pleted and twice beaten army. During that time Howe was in 
great danger of being starved out of Philadelphia, as his army 
had to be supplied by flatboats running the gauntlet of the forts 
at night, and never had more than a week’s rations on hand.” 
Under these circumstances it was small cause for surprise that 
as the days crept on the extreme gravity of the situation “was 
apparent in the countenance of the best officers, who began to 
fear that the fort would not be reduced” :+ in which case was it 
at all impossible that Howe might in one season have shared 
the fate of Burgoyne, the tactics and mobility of Princeton and 
Trenton having been enlarged and developed to cover the broader 
strategic field between Philadelphia and Saratoga? In such case 
Yorktown would have been anticipated by exactly four years. 

"View of the Evidence relative to the Conduct of the American War 
under Sir William Howe, ete., 114. 

t Letters to a Nobleman [Howe] on the Conduct of the War in the Mid- 
dle Colonies, 81. Greene, writing November 4, said: “The enemy are greatly 
discouraged by the fort holding out so long; and it is the general opinion 
of the best of citizens that the enemy will evacuate the city if the fort holds 
out until the middle of next week.”—Life, 1. 504. 
tTrevelyan, Pt. 11. 289; Fisher, 11. 30. * 
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Again, and finally, reviewing the campaign of 1777, it is 
almost undeniable as an historical and strategic proposition, that, 
either in its early stages or in the course of it, decisive results 
as respects the entire conflict were within the safe and easy 
reach of either party to it, who both saw and took advantage 
of the conditions in his favor and the opportunities offered him. 
Had Howe gone up the Hudson in June and effected a junction 
with Burgoyne on the land side, while with the navy the British 
seized Hampton Roads and blockaded the Delaware from Wil- 
mington, further resistance would have been almost completely 
paralyzed, and the Patriot army must apparently have dissolved 
from inanition. There would have been no visible alternative. 
On the other hand, when Howe, at the crisis of the campaign, 
lisappeared in space, leaving the field free for his opponent, 
Saratoga, the Philadelphia death-trap and the defenses of the 
Delaware offered almost infinite strategic and tactical possi- 
bilities. 

It remains to forestall, and, if possible, in advance meet 
the criticisms which may not improbablvy be made upon the 
views herein taken and the conclusions reached. In the first 
place it will almost inevitably be urged that due allowance has 
not been made for the earlier and less matured conditions exist- 
ing in 1777, as compared with those of the present time or of 
1861-65. In the Revolutionary period the country was in no 
way self-sustaining; the present means of information did not 
exist; the roads and channels of communication, when as yet 
not still unmade, were at best crude and inadequate; and, con- 
sequently, such military mobility as that suggested, while prac- 
ticable for Frederick, was impossible for Washington. 

The reply to this criticism is obvious and conclusive. In 
answer to a call of great exigency from Albany after the evac- 
uation of Ticonderoga (July 4) Washington, in presence of 
the enemy—dividing thereby a force at best insufficient—sent 
Glover’s brigade and Morgan’s riflemen, in all some 3000 of his 
most effective troops, to confront Burgoyne. They covered the 
ground with a fair degree of rapidity, and rendered valuable 
service. There is no apparent reason why what was accom- 
plished by this large detachment with no serious difficulty should 
have been impracticable for the commander-in-chief with the 
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bulk of his army. Four years later, when the operation sug- 
gested itself to him, Washington moved a larger force through 
a more difficult country a yet greater distance in less time; and 
he did it with no particular trouble. A French contingent, somé 
fifteen hundred strong, then proceeded from Newport, Rhode 
Island, through Connecticut, crossed the Hudson above New 
York, and marched down to the Head of Elk on Chesapeake 
Bay; this in midsummer and early autumn. Apparently, those 
composing this array had a highly enjoyable outing.* Accom- 
panying the movement of the allied forces from the Hudson to 
Yorktown, Washington, with his companions, is said to have 
at times got over sixty miles a day.; During the intervening 
four years he had obviously improved both in strategy and 
mobility. In effecting on interior lines this really fine concen- 
trated movement against a divided enemy, the American com- 
mander had, also, knowingly left Philadelphia quite uncovered 
from the direction of New York, where Sir Henry Clinton lay 
with 18,000 idle effectives at his disposal. (Jb. 421.) Both 
sides had at last got to a realizing sense that Philadelphia was 
a mere pawn in the game, the loss or taking of which signified 
nothing. The sudden concentrated move on Cornwallis at York- 
town was, on the contrary, called checkmate to King George. 
In their deeply suggestive and intensely interesting story, 
Le Conscript de 1813, which, now become a classic, excited 
some fifty years ago such world-wide attention. [Erckmann- 
Chatrian describe the veteran sergeant Pinto observing through 
the vanishing mist the allied armies about to attack Napoleon 
in flank and cut his column in two, on the morning of Liitzen 
(May 2, 1813); as he does so, “le nez en lair et la main en 





visiére sur les yeux,” he remarks to the conscript at his side 
“C’est bien vu de leur part; ils apprennent tous les jours les 
malices de la guerre.” A similar observation might have been 


*The entire distance, land and water, traversed by Rochambeau’s com- 
mand in this movement was 756 miles. Setting out from Providence June 18, 
Yorktown was reached October 28. The actual road-marching distance was 
548 miles, which were covered in thirty-seven days, or at an average rate of 
fifteen miles a day. The American army set out from Dobbs Ferry August 
20 and reached Williamsburg, 492 miles, September 14, having covered on an 
average twnety miles a day. 


+Bancroft (Cent’l Ed.), v1. 424. 
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applied by Sir Henry Clinton to Washington and his movement 
in September, 1781. Meanwhile the conditions under which 
operations were carried on had not greatly changed since July, 
1777; it was Washington who had developed. 

Another objection urged will not improbably be to the effect 
that Washington’s military action was, in July, 1777, hampered. 
From considerations of prestige and on political grounds (Irv- 
ing, 11, 241), he could not afford to leave Philadelphia and the 
Middle Provinces even temporarily uncovered, no matter what 
great and speedy results might by so doing be secured in the 
North. In the first place be it observed, Washington never sug- 
gested any such move as that against Burgoyne, leaving Phila- 
delphia uncovered to await its outcome; nor accordingly did 
Congress in any way hamper him as respects making it. On 
the contrary, he seems to have acted wholly on his own volition 
and in accordance with his own best judgment, and is himself 
on record to this effect. (P. 935, supra.) But, even assuming 
the contrary, the extreme unwisdom, not to say weakness, of 
allowing clergymen, politicians, editors and citizens generally to 
influence campaign operations has been generally admitted ever 
since September 3, 1650, and that day’s experience of Leslie's 
Scotch army at the hands of Cromwell, near Dunbar. Really 
masterful captains do not give ear, much less yield, to such 
influences. On the other hand, it is matter of record that Wash- 
ington was noticeably given to holding councils of war, ever 
seeking advice and showing a somewhat excessive deference to 
public opinion. He did so on Long and Manhattan Islands in 
1776; and again before Philadelphia, in 1777; by so doing in 
both cases jeopardizing gravely the cause he was there to pro- 
tect. He did so knowingly and avowedly; for difficult as it is 
of belief, he seems actually for a time to have held himself 
bound to follow the opinion of the councils he had called in all 
cases where it diverged from his own.* As to the strategic 

*In March, 1777, Washington sent Greene to Philadelphia to reach a dis- 
tinct understanding with the Congress on this subject, among others. The 


question was then formally raised, and the following recorded: “Resolved, 
that General Washington be informed that it never was the intention of Con- 
gress that he should be bound by the majority of voices in a council of war, 
contrary to his own judgment.”—Greene, 1. 348; Journals of the Congress, 
March 24, 1777. 
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importance of Philadelphia, Washington in the summer of 1777 
seems himself to have been laboring under as great a delusion 
as that which possessed Howe. It apparently never occurred 
to him that Philadelphia could most certainly be either saved 
or rescued by a sudden, concentrated blow struck just north of 
Albany. Greene, far and away the ablest of his lieutenants, 
also shared in the costly delusions; but with a saving hesitation 
due to his keener military instinct. “I think it,’ he wrote, on 
August 14, 1777, “an object of the first importance to give a 
check to Burgoyne, . . . [but] Philadelphia is the Ameri- 
can Diana, she must be preserved at all events. There is great at- 
tention paid to this city; it is true it is one of the finest upon this 
continent, but in my opinion is an object of far less importance 
than the North River.’’* So, less wise than Kutuzof in the 
next generation, Washington sacrificed an army in hopeless con- 
flict to save “the American Diana”; and, when the “Diana’’ in 
question fell a prey to the ravisher, it was in due time discov- 
ered that she was not worth saving, but, on the contrary, only 
a Delilah, and rather in the nature of a “death-trap” to the 
foreign possessor. Having, so far as the record shows, been in 
no respect hampered in his action, but following the dictates of 
his judgment, “his own valiant spirit” and “the native ardor of 
his character” (Irving, 111. 241, 242), but, unfortunately, in pur- 
suance of a thoroughly unmilitary plan, Washington lost Phila- 
delphia and reduced his army to impotence from repeated de- 
feat. He then presently did what he should have done four 
months before, abandoned Philadelphia to the enemy and else- 
where sought salvation for the cause. [ven this, however, was 
done only after the holding of yet other useless councils of war. 

These grounds of criticism anticipated, and perhaps in de- 
gree overcome, the final and fundamental objection to the views 
here advanced remains; and that objection, already alluded to, 
is in reality at the basis of all others, and consequently the one 
most difficult to overcome. 

At the threshold of his Life of Coluwnbus, Washington 
Irving, in a tone so earnest as to amount almost to indignation of 
utterance, lays down this canon for the guidance of historical 


* Greene, 1. 435. 
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investigation: “There is a certaa: meddlesome spirit, which, in 
the name of learned research, goes prying about the traces of 
history, casting down its monuments, and marring and mutilat- 
ing its fairest trophies. Care should be taken to vindicate great 
names from such pernicious erudition. It defeats one of the 
most salutary purposes of history, that of furnishing examples 
of what human genius and laudable enterprise may accomplish.* 
This in the case of Columbus; but the same, or a very similar, 
canon of criticism is leveled at all those who since have ven- 
cured, or even now venture, in any way or degree to dissent 
from that sweeping and altogether indiscriminate estimate of 
Washington, whether as a man, a patriot or a captain, emanat- 
ing first from Mason L. Weems, as early as 1800, and since 
greatly elaborated by a large and devoted school of investigators 
and biographers, of which Weems must ever remain the unac- 
knowledged head. Of this school Irving is himself, perhaps, 
the chief and most respected exponent. Such have established 
a cult—almost a creed. To dissent from it in any respect may 
not indeed be proof of moral turpitude, but is with them sus- 
piciously suggestive of intellectual weakness. In our historical 
literature this cult has been carried to such a point as to have 
become a proverb in Europe. Bagehot, for instance, in alluding 
to some exaggeration of statement, says it would be as absurd 
as “‘to describe a post-boy as a sonneteer describes his mistress, 
or as the Americans stick metaphors upon General Washing- 
ton.”+ This almost theological desire to preserve the Washing- 
ton legend in undiminished lustre, above all doubt and beyond 
limitation, has gone to the extent even of a systematic suppres- 
sion of evidence and consequent falsification of history. In 
some well-established cases this has been advanced as a patriotic 
duty. A striking instance is afforded in the Life of Greene by 
his grandson. Among the papers consulted by G. W. Greene 
in the preparation of his work were the Pickering mss., in the 
possession of our Society. He there found this anecdote, Tim- 
othy Pickering being Adjutant-General of Washington’s army 
during those operations about Philadelphia in the autumn of 


*Columbus (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), 1. 71. 
;Literary Studies, 1. 126. 
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1777 which have just been passed in review: “On one of these 
dreary nights,” writes Pickering, “as the army marched upwards 
on the eastern side of the Schuylkill, in its rear I fell in with 
General Greene. We descended the bank of Perkiomen Creek 
together, and while our horses were drinking, I said to him: 
‘General Greene, before I came to the army, I entertained an 
exalted opinion of General Washington’s military talents, but I 
have since seen nothing to enhance it.’ I did not venture to say 
it was sensibly lowered, though that was the fact; and so Greene 
understood me, for he instantly answered in these words pre- 
cisely: ‘Why, the General does want decision; for my part, I 
decide in a moment.’ ” 

The biographer of Greene then adds this delightful com- 
ment and naive confession, breathing in its every word’ the 
whole spirit of the Weems school and Washington cult: “That 
Greene did decide, after a careful examination of facts, with 
marvelous promptitude, is asserted by all who knew him, and 
proved by all his independent acts. Still, I could wish that he 
-had never permitted himself to call Washington’s decision in 
question; for the hereditary reverence I have been trained up 
in for that wonderful man, and which Greene’s precept and 
example have made traditional in his family, renders it difficult 
for me to enter into the feelings of those who, acting with 
him, and loving and revering him, and putting full faith in his 
civic talents, still permitted themselves—as Hamilton and Pick- 
ering and Steuben are known to have done—to doubt his mili- 
tary talents.” 

Then follows, in a foot-note: “I have been coiinseled not 
to repeat this anecdote; but, as I interpret the historian’s duty, 
the suppression of a characteristic fact is a practical falsehood. 
Greene saw faults in Washington, but saw too that they were 
outbalanced by his virtues. Lafayette tells us that Washington’s 
‘reluctance to change opinion’ led him to expose himself and his 
suite to a serious danger. Did Lafayette look up to him with 
any the less reverence?” (1. 468-469.) 

Further comment is unnecessary. Volumes could not ex- 
press more; but, followed in that spirit, 


“Science is a blind man’s guess 
And History a nurse’s tale.” 
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Finally, as to the two opponents confronting each other at 
the chess-board of the Kriegspiel which has now been passed in 
review—Howe and Washington. Of Howe it is not easy to 
find much that is pleasant or anything commendatory to say. 
Trevelyan, after his kindly fashion, tries to part from him with 
a few pleasantish words (Pt. 11. 284-287), but does so with at 
best indifferent success. He says of him that he was “an in- 
dulgent commander; who lived and let live; and who, when off 
duty, was as genial to his followers, high and low, as on the 
actual day of battle he was formidable to the enemy.” But, 
when it came to presenting an estimate of Sir William Howe, 
Charles Stedman enjoyed far better opportunities for so doing 
than Sir George Trevelyan; and, if the cold historical truth is 
the thing sought, Stedman’s measured but stern indictment (//is- 
tory 1. 308-309, 381-384) of the British commander should be 
read in close conjunction with Trevelyan’s words of friendly 
farewell. A man of unquestioned physical courage, as a soldier 
Howe was a very passable tactician. Face to face, on the way 
to a field of battle or on that field itself, he never failed both 
to out-maneuver and to out-fight Washington; but, on the other 
hand, he had no conception of a large strategy, or of the value 
of time and energy as factors in warfare. Most companionable, 
he was lax in morals, physically self-indulgent and indolent in 
the extreme. In no way either thoughtful or studious, he was 
without any proper sense of obligation, personal or professional ; 
and, moreover, there is reason to suspect that he was somewhat 
disposed to jealousy of those who might be considered in the 
line of succession to him,* especially of Sir Guy Carleton and 
General Burgoyne, who chanced both to be his seniors, the last 
by no less than seven years. Receiving at Bunker Hill a severe 
lesson in his over-confident attempt at a frontal attack, he after- 
wards showed a fair degree of skill in a recourse to flanking 
‘actics; but, judged by the higher standards of this sort of work 
both before and since, what he accomplished was in no degree 
memorable. As a man of 30 he led Wolfe’s famous scaling 
party at Quebec on the morning of September 13, 1759; but in 
1777 he was 48 years old, and, becoming heavy in_ per- 


Fisher, Chap. 1x. with authorities cited. 
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son, had apparently lost any mental or physical alertness he 
might once have possessed. Certainly, it cannot be claimed that 
during the campaigns of either 1776 or 1777 he evinced the 
possession of either personal character or professional skill. In 
1777 his failure to grasp the controlling factors of the situation 
was sO gross as to excite surprise at the time, and afterwards 
to defy all efforts at explanation either by himself or the his- 
torian. It remains to this day a puzzle, or worse; for, in plain 
language, his course, as already intimated, was suggestive at 
least of jealousy and disloyalty, if not of actual treachery. If 
he did not intentionally betray him, he wantonly abandoned 
Burgoyne to his fate. A man, in short, of the Charles II type, 
he set the worst possible example to his subordinates, and did 
much to debauch and demoralize the army entrusted to him. 
Altogethér, it can hardly be denied that, in 1777, he was, in 


mess-room parlance, a rather poor shote.* 


*Charles Lee was two years Howe’s junior, Howe in 1775 being 48 and 
Lee 46. They had probably known each other before the Revolutionary 
troubles. Both had served in America during King George’s War, Lee hav- 
ing been with Braddock at Fort Duquesne (1755), and Howe with Wolfe at 
Quebec (1759). They probably knew each other. Lee was a prisoner of war 
in New York, where Howe was in command, from December, 1776, to April, 
1778, and the two doubtless then saw more or less of each other. Subse 
quently, Lee, writing to Benjamin Rush from the camp at Valley Forge, June 
4, 1778, gave to his correspondent the following pen-and-ink sketch of Howe, 
who had then shortly before laid down his command and gone to Kngland: 
“From my first acquaintance with Mr. Howe I liked him. I thought him 
friendly, candid, good natur’d, brave and.rather sensible than the reverse. I 
believe still that he is naturally so, but a corrupt or more properly speaking 
no education, the fashion of the times . . . have so perverted his under- 
standing and heart, that private friendship has not force sufficient to keep a 
loor open for the admittance of mercy towards political Hereticks. 
He is besides the most indolent of mortals. . . . I believe he scarcely ever 
read the letters he signed. . . . You will say that I am drawing my friend 
Howe in more ridiculous colors than He has yet been represented in—but this 
is his real character—He is naturally good humor’d and complacent, but illit- 
erate and ignorant to the last degree unless as executive Soldier, in which 
capacity He is all fire and activity, brave and cool as Julius Caesar—his under- 
standing is, as I observ’d before, rather good than otherwise, but was totally 
confounded and stupify’d by the immensity of the task impos’d upon him— 
He shut his eyes, fought his battles, drank his bottle, had his little whore, 
advis'd with his counselors, receiv’d his orders from North and Germain, one 
more absurd than the other, took Galloway's opinion, shut his eyes, fought 
again, and is now, I supposed, to be call’d to account for acting according to 
instructions; but I helieve his eves are now open’d.”—Lee Papers, 11. 397-398. 
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Washington, on the other hand, impresses one throughout 
as being a clear-headed, self-centered Virginia planter and gen- 
tleman of the colonial period, noble-minded, serene and coura- 
geous, upon whom, at the mature age of 43, had been im- 
posed the conduct of a cause through the command of the 
simulacrum of an army. A man of dignified presence and the 
purest morals, his courage, both moral and physical, was unques- 
tioned; but, frequently puzzled and hesitating, he showed a 
proneness to councils of war in no way characteristic of the 
born commander of men. As a strategist, he was scarcely supe- 
rior to Howe; while, as a tactician, Howe, mediocre as in this 
respect he indisputably was, distinctly and invariably outclassed 
him. Washington fought two pitched battles in the 1777 cam- 
paign, neither of which can be justified under the circumstances ; 
and both of which he lost. His strategy was at the time and 
has since been characterized as Fabian, yet in every one of his 
campaigns he evinced a most un-Fabian reluctance to abandon- 
ing any position, even though of no strategic importance, or 
perhaps incapable of successful defense. It was so at Brooklyn 
and on Manhattan Island in 1776; and, again, on the Delaware 
in 1777. In both cases he was, in fact, altogether too ready to 
fight. That the tools with which he had to work were poor, 
unwieldy and altogether too often unreliable does not admit of 
question; but it is the part of great commanders to make good 
such deficiencies 1n unexpected ways. This Washington failed 
to do. What he lacked is obvious, though then it could not 


have been forthcoming—a trained and experienced Chief of 
Staff, a man who would have been to him what Gneisenau was 
to Blacher in 1815, and what A. A. Humphreys was to General 
Meade during sixteen months of the Army of the Potomac. 
Among the Revolutionary officers Greene unquestionably would 
most nearly have met the requirements of the place; but Greene, 
though naturally a soldier, was self-taught and lacked experi- 
ence. It is doubtful if he had any correct idea of the functions 
of a staff, and he certainly was not familiar with the details of 
a complete military organization, even to the degree that organ- 
ization had attained prior to the wars of Napoleon. But, prob- 
ably, it is fortunate no such position then existed; for, had it 


existed, some foreigner would almost certainly have been se- 
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lected to fill it; and it would be difficult to name any foreigner, 
adventurer or otherwise, who in the American service has ever 
yet really understood either American conditions or the Ameri- 
can as a soldier. Almost invariably such bring to their task 
European notions and formulas; and such do not apply. Essen- 
tially a volunteer, a ranger and a rifleman, the American soldier 
has an instinctive dislike for the European martinet; and, curi- 
ously enough, Washington himself neither understood nor used 
the American soldier as did Greene and Morgan in the Revolu- 
tion, Jackson in the War of 1812, or Grant, Sherman and Sher- 
idan, on the one side, and Lee, Jackson and Forrest on the other 
in the War of Secession. 

In one respect, however, and a most important respect, 
Washington was supremely and uniformly fortunate,—his luck 
as respects those opposed to him in the game of war was notable 
and uniform. Gage, Howe, Clinton fairly vied with each other 
in their low level of the British commonplace—what Stedman 
most happily terms “monotonous mediocrity.”” Finally, as has 
elsewhere been said, Washington, courageous and enduring, con- 
fident himself and inspiring confidence in others, great in saving 
common sense, was unequaled in the possession of those quali- 
ties which go to make up what men know, and bend before, as 
character. 

Not only in this respect, but in his other.limitations as well 
as attributes Washington is irresistibly suggestive of William 
of Orange. [ach evinced throughout life and under most try- 
ing conditions the same overruling sense of duty and_ obli- 
gation—the same steadfastness and serenity in presence of 
adversity, an equal saneness of judgment and patient confi- 
dence in the cause to which fate had devoted him. As a soldier, 
William did not excel. Confronted in Alva with a really ca- 
pable military opponent, he never won a battle, and his cam- 
paigns were utter failures. The Spaniard in fact did with him 
almost as he pleased; yet the Dutchman was indomitable. 
Though between the Duke of Alva and Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Howe, of course, no comparison can be instituted, it 
was much the same in this respect with Washington. Neither 
William nor Washington evinced in his career the possession 
of any highly developed military or strategic instinct; in both 
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also there was a noticeable absence of aggressive will power; 
and, moreover, of that dangerous and _ ill-boding arbitrariness 
of disposition almost invariably the concomitant of an excess 
of will power. In Washington as in William there was like- 
wise noticeable a certain lack of intellectual alertness, amount- 
ing at times almost to a slowness of apprehension. 

By universal admission there is no more considerable, as 
well as admirable, figure in all modern history than William 
the Silent; and, while he stands forth as the great historical 
prototype of Washington, it may not unfairly be asserted the 


latter suffers nothing in a comparison with him. 
Kansas City, November 2, 1910. 


Dear Mr. Avams:—I have your letter today asking as to the rate of 
marching by infantry troops. With good roads and no unusual obstructions 





ntry would make an average of about two miles an hour, and fifteen 
miles a day was a good march. This would mean from nine to ten hours on 
the road. On a well regulated march it was the usual custom to march for 
an hour, then halt for ten minutes, and at noon rest for one hour. On the 
march from Atlanta to Savannah we averaged very close to fifteen miles a 
r twenty-two days’ actual marching. This march was conducted with 


skill and precision, using all available roads over a width of some 






weather were very good. The ad- 


guard would start at daylight, getting into camp by 3 or 4 o'clock in 


1 ’ 4 - } 
‘ miles of country. Both roads and 





the afternoon, and the rear would camp by dark or soon after. In the Caro- 


linas it was very different; weather and roads were both bad, and we often 
made not more than eight or ten miles in an entire day. One occasion I re- 
member very well, when my regiment was rear-guard. We started about 9 


o'clock in the morning behind the ammunition train and reached the camp 





k 
f the brigade at 7 the next morning, just as the latter was moving out of 
camp on its next day’s march. All through the night we had been pulling 
wagons out of the mud, and only marching continuously for a few minutes 

a time. 
In all of the marches through Georgia and the Carolinas it was the cus- 


tom in each division for the brigades in turn to have the advance. Similarly 
in each brigade several regiments had the advance successively, and if an en- 
tire corps marched by one road for several days the different divisions took 
their turn in the lead. The reginent that led the entire column had the 

siest time of all, and the further you were in the rear, the slower and more 
tedious was the march. It was not unusual on special occasions in all active 
campaigns to make twenty miles in a day and at times as much as twenty- 
five miles, but the rate of marching rarely exceeded two miles an hour. A 
single regiment marching by itself could make two and a half miles, but any 
more rapid rate meant a strung out column and straggling. In the well regu- 
lated marches of the western armies it was customary when the leading regi- 
ment of a brigade was halted for a rest for the following regiments to file 


into fields on the side of the road, close up on the leading regiment and then 
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move out successively at the end of the rest. In the first year of the war the 
marches were generally very badly conducted, owing to the inexperience of 
the mounted officers from the colonels up. It was a common thing for the com- 
mander of the leading regiment to start off at a three mile an hour gait, which 
would seem very moderate to him and to the leading files of the right com- 
pany, but the rear of the regiment would be having to double quick part of 
the time to keep up, the column would be strung out to twice or more its 
normal length, and the road would be lined with stragglers. Colonel Gordon, 
who was a nervous, impetuous man, though an able commander on the field 



































of battle, did not at all times use good judgment in marching the regiment. 
He was always well mounted on a spirited, quick-stepping horse, and, start- 
ing on a march in the early morning, would often take a good three mile an 
hour gait, which the leading files and companies would keep up with fairly 
well for a time; but the rear companies would soon be in trouble, and the 
consequence would be much straggling. Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews and 
Major Dwight, from their positions in the rear of the regiment, profited by his 
errors, and were much better when at the head of the column; but the cap- 
tains of companies, who had learned their lesson by experience on foot, knew 
best of all how to conduct a march when they became mounted officers and in 
command. No one without actual experience can possibly understand how 
the slightest obstacle in the road, a small brook or fallen tree, will disor- 
ganize a marching column, and these are the occasions when a skillful officer 
at the head will understand how to conduct a march so as to have his men 
well closed up at all times, and not put too great a burden on the file closers. 
In considering the rate of marching of infantry, you have to bear in mind 
that each man in our war was carrying his rifle, about nine pounds, sixty 
rounds of ammunition, say five pounds, his equipment, a shelter tent, a blanket 
or overcoat, often an extra pair of shoes, and one to three days’ rations in 
his haversack, a canteen, a tin cup and frying pan; altogether twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In our experience we had many exceptional, long and hard marches. 
When Banks retreated from the Shenandoah Valley in May, 1862, we started 
from Strasburg at about 11 A. mM. after being under arms at daylight, and 
reached the Potomac at Williamsport, about 10 or 11 o'clock the next night. 
Fighting all the afternoon and evening of the first day as rear guard, which 
saved our trains from Jackson, then after lying on our arms in front of Win- 
chester for about three hours, going into battle at daylight for three or four 
hours, and then retreating to the river. The distance from Strasburg to the 
Potomac is fifty-six miles, but we covered two or three miles more in mak- 
ing an attack on the advance of the enemy at Kernstown. 

The march from Winchester to the river was practically without a halt 
for the thirty-six miles, as the enemy was close behind for nearly the entire 
distance, though his pursuit was not at all vigorous 
Truly yours, C. F. Morse. 
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CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 


Referring to the November number of the CAVALRY JouR- 
NAL, page 550, we find this statement: “Some officers pretend 
that it (the stirrup-hood) offers a great protection against cold 
in the North and against mesquite, ete., in the South.” 

Why “pretend’? Are those who differ in opinion with 
your contributor necessarily insincere? If so, dishonesty is be- 
coming somewhat widespread, as I find that a very large ma- 
jority of the older officers and of the old and experienced 
soldiers do believe that the stirrup-hood is a very great protec- 
tion, as above stated, and they have no desire whatever to part 
with it. 

And what are we offered in place of it? “It should be of 
non-corrosive steel, ample in size, and with a fairly wide tread. 
By not cleaning the non-corrosive steel, it will become so dim 
as not to be specially noticeable.” 

The advocate of the substitute stirrup himself points out 
two of its weak points: (1) Being of steel and ‘ample in 
size,” it will also be ample in weight. (2) The non-corrosive 
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‘ 


‘specially noticeable.’ It reflects light somewhat like a 


steel is 
nickel-plated saber-scabbard. ‘To obviate this it must be kept 
dirty. But this plan has*been repeatedly tried with nickeled 


scabbards and bits, and has always failed. Nothing short of 
paint will answer the purpose, and that soon gets partially 
rubbed off. To these two very serious objections, I will add 
another, viz: (3) It affords no protection against cold winds 
or chapparal to the foot, which the tapidero most certainly does. 
In all these respects, the proposed stirrup is very inferior to the 
present stirrup. 

But its advocate thinks it is less “unsightly.’’ That, of 
course, is a matter of opinion. If true, those who prefer appear- 
ances to utility and good service would prefer it. But, when so 
dirty as not to reflect the light of the sun, would it not also be 
“unsightly” ? 

Then what will we gain by the swap? We will eliminate 
a “fad’’; and, in place of it, we will have a different fad, and 
one that reflects vanity instead of utility. 

So far, we do not seem to have gained much by this species 
of elimination. But our advocate says: ‘The fact that the 
cowboys from northern Montana to southern Arizona, have 
practically discarded the antiquated tapidero should be sufficient- 
ly decisive for us. Nothing connected with the appearance of 
a cavalry horse is so unsightly as these huge pieces of leather 
swinging below the animal's belly.”’ 

Upon this point, the animus of the advocate is shown by 
the single word “unsightly.””. No other point is made against the 
tapidero and even this one is a matter of opinion. 

In the opinion of the present writer, any reference to the 
cowboy as a model for the cavalryman is simply a waste of 
words. His business and his equipment, naturally and properly 
no doubt, differ from ours in a thousand ways. If, however, 
he has acted with wisdom and judgment in discarding the 
stirrup-hood, why not also ascribe the same qualities to him in 
retaining the pistol and lariat? Or is he a model of wisdom 
only when it suits our convenience ? 

The Cavalry Equipment Board has recently submitted the 
question of the troopers’ foot-gear to a vote. Why cannot the 
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stirrup-hood question, and perhaps others, be settled in the same 
manner? Gentlemen need have no fear that cavalry officers do 
not know what they want in these respects. Very few indeed 
are they whose minds are not fully made up on all the much- 
talked-of questions such as stirrups, bits, lariats, pistols, saddles, 
etc., etc. We lack only the means of expressing decisively our 
opinions on all such points. There is great danger that a few 
over-zealous enthusiasts will succeed in getting their hobbies 
adopted in place of really valuable portions of the present equip- 
ment, that have stood the tests of long and hard service suc- 
cessfully, and that are popular with the great majority of ex- 
perienced officers. In only too many instances, these gentlemen 
are keeping quiet while the faddists occupy the center of the 
stage and both wings in addition. But, while these gentlemen 
will not write essays nor make speeches, they will vote if given 
the opportunity. And this is the way, and the only way, to find 
out what the cavalry service wants. 

Our author is one of those who wishes to discard the 
pistol. He says: “Some might claim that the pistol would be 
our only weapon for meeting cavalry armed with the lance. I 
would answer that by saying the rifle (or carbine), held in one 
hand, would be equally good or better for the first onslaught, 
after which the saber would be a match for the lance in close 
quarters.” In other words, having thrown away his pistol, he 
now believes that, while riding in the charge, he will be com- 
pelled to use his clumsy, unwieldy rifle, weighing 8.7 pounds, as 
a pistol, “held in one hand”; and he believes that it will be 
“equally good or better” than the pistol for this purpose. 

If any other cavalryman believes this proposition, by all 
means let him try the experiment. It is thought that there is 
not today, in our army, nor in any army, a single troop that can, 
in this manner, accomplish anything excepting a waste of am- 
munition. Other conditions being equal, or anything near 
equality, the victory of the lancers would be a foregone con- 
clusion. If this is the best argument for discarding the pistol, 
we may still hope that it will be retained; and we may continue 
our efforts to get a larger caliber, that will stop an enemy, to re- 
place the toy now in use. It is, of course, well known that, re- 
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cently, our cavalry officers voted, almost unanimously, for the 
pistol of .45 caliber, to take the place of the present issue. 

The present cavalry equipment is the result of many dec- 
ades of experience. Among those who were instrumental in 
devising it, were many distinguished men, who took part in many 
campaigns and in much hard fighting. That it is excellent is 
proved by the fact that our cavalry has repeatedly used it in 
campaigns of many months’ duration; and, at the close thereof, 
has brought in animals and equipments, nearly all in good con- 
dition. That it is susceptible of improvement is not to be 
doubted. But, in deciding how and where this shall be done, 
the Equipment Board will scarcely accept unsupported state- 
ments of opinion as arguments; nor is it likely to be intimidated 
by the assumption that “Whatever is is wrong”; and that our 
only salvation lies in discarding our well-tried equipments and re- 
placing them with something from [urope. 

General von Bernhardi, considered by many to be the 
greatest authority on modern cavalry, is quoted as saying: ‘The 
most interesting and instructive campaign for the service of 
modern cavalry appears to be the American War of Secession, 
which is, however, almost unknown in Germany, where there 
is a lack of opportunity to study it.” In the last year of that 
war, the total number of cavalrymen was far in excess of one 
hundred thousand. They rode horses, and they carried car- 
bine, pistol, and saber. Their deeds on many fields show that 
they were proficient in the use of all four. Yet, the critic of 
our present equipment says: ‘“‘It simply is not possible to prop- 
erly instruct the average man in one enlistment in the use of his 
four arms—horse, rifle, saber and pistol.” 

The equipment, most vigorously condemned by our critic, 
is precisely what pleased the Civil War cavalrymen most, and 
what they have left to us as the result of their experience. I 
repeat that this equipment should not be lightly cast aside, un- 
less condemned by men of considerable experience in active 
campaigning, who wll give reasons for their opinions. 

“Boots AND SADDLES.” 
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GRANT’S IDEA OF THE PISTOL. 


gesagt of the revival of the Saber and Revolver ques- 
tion, it may be well to recall General Grant’s opinion on 
the subject. 

I find in the Army and Navy Journal of March 31, 1888, 
an account of a meeting of General Grant with Kaiser Wilhelm. 
The General tells the story and says: “I spoke of two changes 
I would make if I organized another army, namely, the abolish- 
ment of the saber and bayonet. My argument was that for 
fighting power a pistol would surpass either while the weight 
of the saber and bayonet should be given to ammunition and 
rations.” E. 


WHY REVOLVERS? 


W* have been trying for many long years to justify the 
issue of the revolver to the ranks of our Cavalry. 

I have had thirty-one years of this experience and I know 
that attention had been concentrated on the revolver as a charg- 
ing weapon long before I joined. 

At my first station we had every man (except the relief on 
post) in ranks every day; few of our men were in their first 
enlistment, and still fewer were recruits; the steadiness of our 
horses may be inferred from the fact that we often fired blank 
volleys with the carbine, mounted, in line, and hampered by the 
top-heavy helmet. 

Our prescribed record practice required a charge of a 
platoon in line, boot to boot, firing five shots per man from 
the revolver, straight to the front. 

This is the charge of the revolver enthusiast, and, even 
under the favorable conditions noted, this is how it worked. _ 
For a month we trained for it individually, horses and men, 
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with very slight damage to the target, and such damage almost 
entirely attributable to the fifth shot, fired as near to the target 
as permissible. 

The horses became steadily more nervous, although in this 
individual work their heads were swung out of the line of fire, 
and, by the time the platoon firing came, there was a long list 
of animals barred as too dangerous for the ranks. 

Finally, the twelve or sixteen men, on selected horses— 
(the requirement of using their own mounts notwithstanding), 
—were lined up for the record charge, and, with many an in- 
junction to hold the fire unless the front was clear, they were 
launched on the hundred yard dash. 

Most of the men fired their five shots, high angle fire ;— 
then they counted eight or ten holes in the targets, congratulated 
sach other that no one had been hurt, and turned their horses 
over to the next platoon. 

The failure of this firing to the front and its danger 
brought about the substitution of the individual fire to the right 
and left front, at five targets placed at 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 
yards from the track, thus simulating the approach to the enemy. 

Since those days we have had plenty of experience, and 
have fired untold ammunition in developing the mounted pistol 
shot. How many sure ones have we? 

3uffalo Bill’s cowboys, of The Wild West, wear two re- 
volvers apiece, but they never show the public what they can 
do with them from the back of galloping horses. Instead, they 
take the easier task of breaking glass balls with a Winchester 
rifle loaded with small shot. 

On the plains, the cowboy talks of shooting the insulators 
off the telegraph poles at a run, but he declines a challenge to 
hit three poles in succession, galloping by at ten yards. 

Thus much for the effectiveness of the revolver used from 
the charging horse. 

The chief objection to it is, however, that it operates to de- 
prive the trooper of his most important charging weapon, the 
horse. 

The pistol man will naturally swing off, preferably to the 
left, as he approaches the front of the enemy, so as to get the 
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full effect of his revolver practice; he does not want contact 
where his pistol will strike no farther than the enemy’s steel 
or his lunging horse. 

The swordsman spurs straight home to strike with his 
horse, his safety increases with his speed, his blow, with the 
square of his velocity; he can only lose by delay; neither in the 
charge, the pursuit, nor in the mélee does he fear a friendly 
shot in the back. 

We are the only cavalry armed with the pistol, we have 
too many arms, we can not learn, in our limited time, to use all 
four of them. Let us learn then to use the horse, the rifle, and 
the saber, and lighten our load by discarding the revolver and 
its ammunition. 

Officers, sergeants, and trumpeters, who should carry no 
rifle, must of course retain the revolver as their fire arm. 

I'RED S. Foutz, 
Major 15th U. S. Cavalry. 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR FRENCH 


OFFICERS’ HORSES, 1911. 
BY AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


B* decision of the Minister of War, the price to be paid 

for officers’ mounts next year has been raised from an 
average of $280 to $308. The Minister states that he has been 
actuated by the desire to make the price allowed for ofticers’ 
horses bear a more correct ratio to that which is paid for troop- 
ers’ horses than has been the case in the past. 

In purchasing horses for the army, three distinct categories 
are recognized: Cuirassier horses, dragoon and artillery horses, 
and light cavalry horses. The maximum price allowed to be 

P3597. 


paid for any officers’ horse of the first category is $352; of the 


second category $300; of the third category $270. 
The standard of height, that is, the average to which the 
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majority should conform, is givenas fifteen hands, two and one- 
half inches for cuirassier horses; fifteen hands one-half inch for 
dragoon and artillery horses; fourteen hands three and one-half 
inches for light cavalry. These heights are a slight reduction 
from the former ones, and they have met with distinct appro- 
bation as being a reaction against the former prejudice in favor 
of considerable height in saddle horses. The question of weight has 
not been definitely decided and has been left to the appreciation 
of the buyers. The principle, however, seems accepted as laid 
down by the “Société Hippique rangaise” that.a good horse for 
useful work at fast gaits ought to weigh about five times what 
he carries. ‘This, however, of course is a mere indication, for as 
was justly remarked by the President of the Horse Congress in 
Paris in 1910, a good judge of a horse often takes into account 
personal coefficients which entirely escape measurement. 

The age of all these horses when bought is approximately 
31% years. 

The French government decided last year to mount all of 
its officers except generals, and to abolish the former indemnity 
paid to officers who mounted themselves. This it has done in 
the interest of economy as well as to insure by its own means 
that every man shall have a horse suitable to the duty he 1s re- 
quired to perform. For example, infantry captains and_ sur- 
geons are mounted on horses which cost the government from 
one-half to one-third of what it has paid for a cavalry or 
general-staff officer's mount, for perfectly evident reasons. 

If we take the life of an officer’s horse at eight years, it 
can be seen that it costs the government about $38 a year to 
mount its cavalry officers on horses which are splendidly suited 
to work in campaign and which encourage horsemanship and 
riding throughout the mounted arms. 

Our government pays $150 a year to its officers to mount 
themselves, and there are probably not 50 officers in our whole 
service who own horses as good as the average ridden by 


French cavalry officers. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE OF HORSES 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE IN CHINA. 


RULES FOR CHOOSING HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 


1. With broad and level foreheads; straight-up ears; long 
and protruding eyes; level and straight noses with big nostrils; 
thick upper and hanging lower lip; small and well held up heads; 
thin and arched necks; broad chests; long upper and_ short 
lower parts of fore legs; between the legs there should be at 
least a- foot’s distance; long and thin hind legs, and both legs 
should be close together; thick, round and strong hoofs; in 
trotting the hind feet should follow in the footsteps of the 
front; long and soft manes; wide groins; place for saddle should 
be curved; big girths—it looks from both sides like a triangle; 
high and square rumps, and both sides must be round and 
steep: high tail bones; big and strong joints; short and strong 
bodies. 


2. The above specifications are general, for all horses. 


Those for the Cavalry, Artillery and Transport specifically as 
follows: 

A. For Cavalry: Yat and fierce looks; small heads; big 
eyes; sharp ears; long and strong necks; fine hair; short and 
strong barrels; long and broad buttocks; strong tails; broad and 
round chests; strong ribs; neat limbs; tightly joining sinews; 
light steps; 47 to 51 inches high. 

B. For Artillery: Fierce looks; long and strong backs; 
broad and strong barrels; long, broad and strong buttocks; broad 
chests; wide steps; 47 to 53 inches high. 

-. For Transports: Broad bodies; thick hair; short, 
g and straight backs; steady steps; 45 to 47 inches high. 

3. If horses like the above mentioned are difficult to ob- 
tain, the commissioned purchaser may use his own discretion as 
to what are fit for use, but any changes should be reported to 


la 


stro! 


the Board. 
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4. Horses that should not be bought are as follows: With 
any kind of disease; big, narrow and concave heads; thick and 
big ears, like sheep; concave eyes; small nostrils; noses like 
sheep; angular eyelids and long eye-lashes; short and gross 
necks; narrow chests; projecting elbow joints of the legs; short 
and gross carpus; (?) big and steep hoofs; too curved backs; 


long and slender barrels; short and straight hind legs. 























CHINESE TROOPER—FULLY EQUIPPED. 


The following colors of horses are specified: Dun, 


wn 


black, bay, roan, chestnut, ash, straw, smoke, iron-gray, iron- 
black, and magpie. 

6. The height of the horses to be bought in North China 
should be 45 to 50 inches, and those in I-li should be 47 to 50 
inches. 

7. The horses of Yunnan and Kweichow are very short 
and small, so if it is necessary to purchase them for using on 
the mountains they could be bought, but the heights given in 
articles 2 and 6 are not compulsory. The size of the horses 
should be fully reported to the Board. 
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8. The age of the horses should be 5 or 6 years and the 
condition should be seven-tenths full fat. 

9. When the horses are bought, each division should fill 
in all the details asked for below, and send it to the Board: 

Where bred, Date of purchase, 


Kind, Time begin to use, 
Age, Place of purchase, 
Color, Where used, 
Height, What use, 
Weight, Purchaser, 

Any scar, Seller, 

Price, Await examination, 























CHINESE TROOPER—FULLY EQUIPPED. 


It has been found impractible to obtain any drawings 
or plates showing the cavalry equipment of the Chinese army. 
However, two photographs are sent which show two views 
of a Chinese cavalry trooper, fully equipped. 
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FRENCH SADDLE STALLIONS BOUGHT FOR 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


HERE has recently been held at Toulouse a horseshow at 
which were gathered some of the best Anglo-Arab 
horses of the Southwest region, the region where this horse, 
frequently called the ‘Tarbes’ horse, abounds, and there army 
officers had been sent from Italy, Greece, Spain, Roumania, and 
Egypt, for the purpose of buying stallions to be used in improv- 
ing the remount of those countries. 

One hundred and sixty stallions were exhibited. Thirty- 
four of these were purchased by the French department of agri- 
culture for use in the French national studs. After these the 
foreigners were permitted to buy the rest. The Roumanian 
officers bought thirteen, the Italian twelve, and the others accord- 
ing to the funds they disposed of. The Italian officers, more- 
over, with the authority of their government and of the French 
government, made arrangements whereby the Italian war de- 
partment is to send each year into the region a board of officers 
which will purchase Anglo-Arabs for the Italian cavalry, after 
the French boards have taken their pick for their army. 


T. B. M. 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT OF ARMY HORSES. 


HE Berlin Veierinaer Wochenschrift gives an extract of 

an article by Dr. Kersten, staff veterinarian in a Bavarian 
cavalry regiment, on the result of the examination of refrac- 
tion of the eye of army horses made by means of the skiaskope. 
Of one hundred horses so examined, 55 per cent were myopic, 
10 per cent hypermetropic and 6 per cent anisotropic, so that 
only 29 per cent of the horses examined had normal sight. 
Later he examined 748 horses of another regiment. Of 58 
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horses reported as shying, 20 head had sclerosis of the lense and 
were myopic. He personally tried the different classes of 
horses under saddle to ascertain whether they had any character- 
istic action or behavior on account of their defective eyesight. 
He found that myopic horses invariably shy at near objects, 
often unexpectedly, while hypermetropic horses are liable to hesi- 
tate in advancing towards objects approaching at a distance. 
The myopic horses were all more or less unsafe jumpers. None 
of the horses with normal eyesight actually shied. but a few of 
timid nature were close observers of the surroundings that were 
new to them, purposely selected for trial. 

American Veterinary Review. November. 1910. Translated 
by Olof Schwarzkopf. Veterinarian Third Cavalry. 


MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TROOP 
COMMANDER. 


NE of the most serious phases now confronting the cavalry 

arm in our service is the constant interference with his 

troop by a great many post commanders who take upon them- 

selves to prescribe minutely the course and method of instruc- 
tion for his command. 

Par. 261, Army Regulations, 1908, states: “*The command- 
ing officer of a company is responsible for its appearance. dis- 
cipline, and efficiency, the care and preservation of its equip- 
ment; for the proper performance of duties connected with its 
subsistence, pay, clothing accounts, reports and returns.” It 
would thus seem that he, being under this paragraph respon- 
sible to such an extent, would have the authority to have a say 
in the matter of instruction of his command, but it is a well 
known fact that he is in many commands a mere figurehead, and 
in fact, a colonel’s first sergeant. 

With such a condition of affairs is it any wonder that the 
initiative, enthusiasm and go, so necessary to the cavalry arm, 
is lacking almost entirely in our army, and most troop com- 
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manders sit with hands folded, looking to the Colonel for his 
weekly and daily instructions, with a spirit of resignation, and 
preserve a sit-fast do-nothing policy. 

On my recent trip through China and Europe with the 
Secretary of War, I made it a point to discover the policy of 
Russian, German and French armies with respect to the cap- 
tains, and in every instance I found that he possesses the widest 
latitude and enjoys almost complete independence of command. 
In the French cavalry he devises a weekly program of the drill 
and duties for the following week, and submits them for the 
approval of his squadron commander. He also prescribes the 
amount of forage for his command, and can increase or decrease, 
according to his opinion, the amount of forage to be used by 
each animal. He prescribes the duties of his subalterns and 
allows them great latitude with their platoons, and holds them 
strictly accountable for their work. 

On the last day, or during the latter part of the month 
the squadron commander inspects the troops minutely on the 
work for the period, and in case the men do not show pro- 
ficiency he reports the same to the regimental commander. 
Every three months the regimental commander inspects the 
squadrons. 

[ respectfully recommend that troop commanders be al- 
lowed to submit weekly programs in advance to their squad- 
ron commander for their approval, and that monthly inspec- 
tions of the work of the troops be made by said officers, and 
that greater latitude be allowed troop commanders than is 
done at present. Any defects in methods of instruction 
will be thus discovered by the majors, and can be remedied 
easily. 

A captain by reason of his rank and experience is sup- 
posed to be capable of handling his command, and if he is not 
there is no better way to find it out than by a use of the above, 
method. Very respectfully, 

Harry N. Coortes, 
Captain Thirteenth Cavalry. 
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NEW FRENCH LEGGIN FOR CAVALRY. 


The new leather leggin is shaped about as shown above 
and offers nothing particularly novel as regards mechanism; 
but the cut of the leggin and its effect when on the man is 
smart and businesslike. The leather is black, of one thickness 
and fairly heavy, but not rigidly stiff. It is about as supple as 
the legs of polo and hunting boots which have prevailed for 
several years. 

The leggin closes on the side, as shown, and is held straight 
along the closed edge by a fairly stiff steel band three-fourths 
inch wide. At the top is a strap and buckle, at the bottom is 
a socket. The French soldier always wears his spurs when he 
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THE NEW FRENCH CAVALRY LEGGIN. 


dias his leggins on, and the spur strap serves also to hold the 
bottom of the leggin snugly in place. 

The spur has a straight shank and is worn up above the 
heel, as indicated in the sketch. 

The weight of the leggin is very slightly more than that 
of our officer’s brown leather puttee. T. B. M. 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON. 


On the evening of February roth, twenty-nine cavalry 
officers stationed in Washington and vicinity met and had 
an enjoyable dinner. The old time cavairy spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed throughout. The affair was initiated 
as a purely social matter, just to “get together.” <A few 
cavalry subjects were informally discussed, such as the abo- 
lition of the pistol and cavalry reorganization. The desira- 
bility of organizing a Branch Cavalry Association in Wash- 
ington was discussed and the general sentiment appeared to 
be favorable thereto. The remarks indicated that whatever 
is undertaken for the cavalry welfare there should be an 
absence of all grounds for strife from outside sources. The 
chair was authorized to appoint a committee to examine into 


the subject with a view to organizing a branch. 
me Ki. HF: 











1 
ib 


A translation of Volume 1 of the latest edi- 
Balck’s Tactics.* tion of Balck’s Tactics has just appeared 

from the press of the U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation. The professional value of Balck’s works on tactics is 
so universally recognized, not only in Germany, where four 
editions have already been published, but also in other coun- 
tries, that comment upon the products of his brain and pen may 
seem superfluous. This translation is, however, so excellent 
and: the subjects therein treated are of such importance to all 
officers as to merit especial consideration. 

This particular volume contains a briet general introduc- 
tion upon the broad subjects of war, strategy, tactics and 
methods of instruction, followed by nearly 500 pages especially 
devoted to the tactics of infantry. But the comprehensive man- 
ner in which this subject is treated makes the book as valuable 
to the cavalryman or artilleryman as it is to the infantryman. 
There is meat all the way through it. 

In this book are fifteen sections devoted to the subject of 


*“Tactics.” By Colonel Balck, German Army. Vol. I, Introduction and 
Formal Tactics of Infantry. Fourth completely revised edition with numerous 
plates. Translated by First Lieutenant Walter Krueger, 23d U. S. Infantry, 
Instructor Army Service Schools. U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Price $3.00, postpaid. 
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infantry tactics, but practically all of them contains much that 
every officer, whether of the Regular Army or of the National 
Guard, should know. The more important sections are as fol- 
lows: Formations; The Power of Firearms and Expedients 
for Minimizing Losses (including a thorough discussion of the 
effects of both artillery and infantry fire); The Employment 
of Infantry Fire; Deployments for Action; Machine Guns; In- 
fantry versus Cavalry; Infantry versus Artillery; The Attack; 
The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for Defense; The Defense; 
The Retreat; Containing Actions; The Expenditure of Ammuni- 
tion. Each of these sections is exhaustive on its particular sub- 
ject. For example, under sub-head 9 of Section II (Forma- 
tions), the following points are discussed: Extended order; 
thin and dense skirmish lines; the formation of the skirmish 
line; movements in skirmish line; advance by rushes; time re- 
quired for making a rush; strength of the force making the 
rush; rising; long or short rushes; advance by crawling; lessons 
of the Boer War; lessons of the Russo-Japanese War; pro- 
visions of the various regulations relative to the advance by 
rushes; fire while in motion; examples of the employment of fire 
while in motion; examples of the employment of rushes; rein- 
forcing the firing line; closing up; assembling; re-forming. 

In comparing the present edition with preceding ones the 
author says: “The treatment of the subject matter has re- 
mained the same throughout; it represents, as in the first edi- 
tion, the principle that tactical lessons must be deduced from 
human nature, from the effect of weapons, and from experience 
in war, proper regard being had for national characteristics and 
historical transmission.”” The psychological side of war is 
given the consideration due its importance, and the author’s ap- 
preciation of the far-reaching influence of moral factors in war 
seems to point his arguments in favor of greater attention being 
paid to such factors during peace-training of troops. 

Throughout this book Colonel Balck has made the effort 
to base his conclusions upon actual battle-conditions and especial- 
ly upon conditions as seem to be inseparably connected with 
modern warfare. He seems to have been especially successful 
in avoiding both of the pitfalls into which tactical writers so 
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often fall, viz., either first formulating a theoretical system of 
tactics and hunting up isolated historical examples with which 
to bolster up those tactics, or else taking the experience of one 
war, possibly fought under unusual conditions, as heralding the 
introduction of an absolutely new method of warfare. As a 
natural consequence of Colonel Balck’s success in following 
the main highways of fact instead of the crooked paths of 
fancy, the numerous historical examples cited by him, mainly 
from official records of the Russo-Japanese, Boer, Russo- 
Turkish, and Franco-Prussian Wars, are of unusual interest 
and value. Especially is this true of the large number of ex- 
amples taken from the Russo-Japanese War, many of which 
herein appear in English for the first time. 

Unlike most tacticians, Colonel Balck does not indulge in 
theoretical questions but confines himself to practical deductions 
from actual conditions. As the translator has also done his 
part to the full, the combination has resulted in a book that is 
both instructive and readable. The comparison between the 
(battle-field) drill regulations of various modern armies is 
but the parts that will most appeal to the officers 


interesting, 
of the line are those that refer to the details of company lead- 
ing, of how to get the maximum fire effect, of the latest 
methods of using machine guns, of how best to avoid un- 
necessary losses from artillery fire, of the best methods of re- 
pulsing a cavalry charge, of the importance of local recon- 
naissance and how to conduct it, of the manner in which com- 
bat orders can best be issued and transmitted in battle, of how 
in time of peace the enlisted man can best be trained to fit him 
for war, etc., ete. 

Typographically the book is all that could be desired. It 
is printed on good paper, excellently bound and illustrated with 
a large number of cuts and half-tones. Lieutenant Krueger de- 
serves much credit for the able manner in which he has trans- 
lated and indexed this important work. It would be a good 
thing for the service if the remaining volumes of this work 


could similarly be made available for use. 
Rocer S. Fircu, 
Captain Second Cavalry. 
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To one who considers military literature 


The Battle of the 


7 a from the standpoint of evidence only, Gen- 

Wilderness.* eral Schaff’s book will be a disappointment. 

As it makes no claim to being a tactical 

and strategical study, those who seek for a searching analysis 

of the Wilderness campaign, by a military critic, must look 
elsewhere for light. 

The author, in evoking the “Spirit of the Wilderness” to 
account for Longstreet’s untimely wound and the ghost of 
Stonewall Jackson to explain Hancock’s anxiety for his exposed 
flank, on the day of the battle, can hardly expect to be followed 
by men who are too hard-headed to ascribe material results to 
supernatural causes. His excursions into the occult and his 
prose poetry, which sometimes savors of that “fine writing” 
against which we are warned by rhetoricians, give a shade of 
unreality to his narrative and diminish the force of his con- 
clusions. 

Whatever the view one may take of General Schaff’s book 
as a military critique, his descriptions of the events which came 
under his personal observation are interesting and _ valuable. 
His status as a staff officer at Meade’s headquarters gave him 
exceptional facilities for observing those high in command and 
judging their mental attitude from their words and _ actions. 
His testimony as to the utter misconception of the situation by 
both Meade and Grant, on May 5th, is convincing. He further 
proves this misconception to be due to the lack of correct in- 
formation, and this in turn to be due to the misuse of the 
cavalry by men, who, however brilliant their subsequent achieve- 
ments, were then commanding cavalry for the first time. 

Of equal interest is his testimony as to the hour of Burn- 
side’s arrival at the junction of the Germanna road with the 
Turnpike. As he met General Burnside at this point with in- 
structions, he is best qualified to set forth the time at which 
they were delivered and the apathy with which they were re- 
ceived. Taken in connection with the prophetic utterance of 
Duane, on the previous evening, it gives a strong probability 

*“The Battle of the Wilderness,” with Maps and Plans. By Morris 


Schaff, author of “The Spirit of Old West Point,” etc. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 1910. Price $2.00, net. Postage extra. 
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to the author’s conjecture that the change in the hour set for 
the attack on May 6th, and which Grant says was a mistake, 
was brought about by Meade’s distrust of Burnside’s energy 
and capacity. If true, it shows that Burnside exerted a bane- 
ful influence upon the fortunes of the Union arms even before 
the battle had joined. 

The author gives a sidelight on the manner in which the 
most impeccable of military evidence is sometimes fabricated. 
While Milhau, chief surgeon of Warren’s Corps, was giving 
Locke, the adjutant general, the number of killed and wounded, 
“Tt will never do, Locke,’ interposed General Warren, “to 
make a showing of such heavy losses.’’ With statistics com- 
piled in such a spirit, General Schaff’s appeal to the military 
student to make use of a little imagination seems superfluous. 

But aside from any technical consideration of the work, as 
a narrative of his personal experience and observations; as a 
picture of the human side of war, with little of its horrors, but 
with much of its humor and pathos; as a tribute not only to 
his comrades, but to those in arms against him, General Schaff’s 
book has an absorbing interest which justifies the sometimes 
overworked remark that, once opened, it cannot be put down 
until read. His estimates of the characters of those about him, 
now great historic personages, are peculiarly sympathetic and 


appealing, while his just appreciation of the motives and per- 
sonalities of those opposed to him in the great controversy 
show the author to be one whose mind is superior to the tram- 
mels of personal hostility or sectional prejudice. And this is, 
perhaps, the finest exposition of character in the whole book. 


>. me B. 
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Hagood’s In 1871, General Hagood completed his 
Memoirs.* memoirs of the war and filed them away 


for publication after his death. 

The book is of peculiar interest to the members of the 
First South Carolina Volunteers and of Hagood’s Confederate 
3rigade and their descendants. 

Written so soon after the war, some traces of sectional 
bitterness show throughout the book, but it is, on the whole, 
written in a spirit of fairness. Written by an intelligent and 
educated gentleman of wide war experience, the book is of 
military and historical value, which is increased by the fact that 
General Hagood used as a check to the accuracy of his state- 
ments notes made by himself as events transpired, together with 
diaries of his companions, loaned for the purpose, and some 
Confederate records. 

The picture of the difficulties of raising volunteers after 
the first enthusiasm of the call to arms had subsided; the de- 
pendence to be placed on “home guards’; and the military gov- 
ernment of Charleston, of which General Hagood was provost 
marshal, are all of interest and value to any military man in 
our service. 

In publishing the book the editor has inserted foot notes, 
quoting authorities, which show many instances wherein the 
author was mistaken in his statements. 

The fact that so many errors were made in the printing 
of the volume as to require several pages of errata detracts 
from the usefulness of the book. 

I consider the book worthy a place in any historical library 
and of special interest to those whose relatives were residents 
the war. 


of South Carolina during 


E. 


*“MEMOIRS OF THE WAR OF SECESSION.” From original manuscripts of 
Johnson Hagood, Brigadier General C. S. A. State Company, Columbia, S. C. 
Price, $3.00. Postage, 20c. 
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Cavalry The author’s preface states: “This work 
Reconnaissance.* [as been written with a view to assisting 
young cavalry officers to study the art of 
reconnaissance, and to instruct their men.” Although written 
primarily for cavalry officers of the British service, this book 
should also be of value to cavalry officers of our own army. 
The table of contents indicates the scope of this volume 
and is as follows: Introduction-Historical Examples; Chap- 
ter I, Strategical, tactical and protective reconnaissance; Chap- 
ter II, Strategical, protective and divisional cavalry; Chapter 
III, Order of battle, characteristics of commanders, spies, hos- 
tile plans, indications; Chapter IV, Topographical reconnais- 
sance, rapid sketching; Chapter V, Action of patrols and other 
reconnoitering detachments; Chapter VI, Transmission of in- 
formation, writing messages, dispatch riders and relay posts; 
Chapter VII, Advance, flank and rear guards and outposts; 
Appendix, Reconnaissance scheme for a patrol. 
[t is manifestly impossible for anyone to write compre- 


hencivel 
nensivei 


y on a subject like cavalry reconnaissance and present 
nothing but new ideas. The greater part of any such book 
must necessarily be merely a repetition of what every cavalry 
officer ought to know. Colonel Norman, however, has  suc- 
ceeded in presenting old facts in an interesting manner and in 
introducing new points of view with respect to many of them. 
Most of the suggestions made by him are practical and some of 
them are new. 

The introduction would be, perhaps, more interesting if it 
were devoted to examples of good and poor reconnaissance 
from the history of modern warfare. 

Chapter I and II are of just as much value to young 
cavalry officers of our service as to those of the British, the 
difference in the terms describing the various cavalry forces in 
front of an army being only a difference in name and not in 
function. The remaining chapters are filled with practical sug- 
gestions, among which even the most experienced cavalry of- 


ficer may find some new ideas worthy of his thought. 


*“Cavalry Reconnaissance.” By Colonel W. W. Norman, 22d Cavalry 
(Indian Army). Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. 1911. Price 3s. 6d., net 
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Any such method as is outlined on pages 176-178 for giv- 
ing orders to an advanced guard in the field is considered 
neither practical nor desirable. The reconnaissance scheme out- 
lined ‘in the appendix is also thought to be unsuited, unless 
ereatly modified, for our service. Otherwise the book seems 
eminently practical and well describes the present methods by 
which cavalry advance guards, patrols, etc., move by successive 
steps from position to position or from cover to cover, instead 
of the old way of marching along at a more or less uniform 


gait 
It is believed that this book is well worth purchasing. 
BE. S&S. 2. 
American This handy little book is of convenient vest 
Red Cross.* pocket size, contains 177 pages, 55 illustra- 


tions, and is divided into ten chapters deal- 
ing with the several phases of the general subject matter 
relating to the relief of injury and the meeting of common med- 
ical emergency. 

It is a popular edition intended for the use of the general 
public and is particularly applicable to the needs of those whom 
duty or pleasure exposes to the accidents of out-of-doors. 

The subject matter which it includes is quite sufficient in 
scope to meet the needs of the class which it is desired to 
reach, while the presentation is common sense, clear, concise 
and couched in language readily to be understood by all. For 
adults, it would be an intensely practical and valuable addition 
to every household library and it should serve a specially use- 
ful purpose in the instruction in first aid of Y. M. C. A. classes, 
the “Boy Scouts,” “Seton Indians” and similar juvenile or- 
ganizations and movements now so popular in this country. 

EK. L.. Munson. 
*“The American Red Cross Abridged Text-book of First Aid.” By 


Major Charles Lynch, Medical Department U. S. Army. General Edition. 
1910. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. Price 30 cents. 
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Gurley’s This is the forty-fifth edition of this well 
Manual.* known manual of Engineering and Sur- 


veying instruments. It is in an enlarged 
form and with colored plates which fully illustrate the ‘many 
instruments manufactured by this firm which has been in exist- 
ence for over sixty years. It is a book of over 500 pages and 
while it is in part a price list and catalog of the instruments 
and supplies manufactured and sold by them, yet much over 
one-half of the book is devoted to descriptions and explanations 
of the adjustments of Engineering and Surveying instruments. 
In addition to the usual line of these instruments that they 
have heretofore handled, they have recently added a special de- 
partment for the manufacture of scientific and physical ap- 
paratus. Also, to meet the demands for their supplies, they 
have recently established a branch manufactory at Seattle. 


Aspirants This is the second edition of a book gotten 

for out by Captain Reeves in 1901, revised and 

Commissions.+ brought up to date. In fact, it is so 

changed and improved that it is practically 

a new book, and, as its author states in the preface, “to call it 

a ‘revised edition’ would be stretching the imagination beyond 
its guaranteed elasticity, so a new book is here offered.” 

In its new form, the book not only deals with commissions 
in the regular army but also those in the Philippine Scouts, the 
Philippine Constabulary, the Porto Rico Regiment as weil as 
the “qualified list’ for the volunteer army. 

It is made up largely from the U. S. Army Regulations, 
War Department General Orders and Orders from the Head- 
quarters of the Philippine Constabulary, although there is much 
original matter regarding the subject of which it treats. 

It is a small book of over 200 pages which appears to be 
filled with useful information for those who have need of such 
a work, 

*“A MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTS USED IN AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING,” manufactured by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, 
N. Y. Price fifty cents. 

t“A MANUAL For ASPIRANTS FOR COMMISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Miuitary Service.” By Captain Ira L. Reeves, U. S. Army. Franklin 
Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 1910. Price 
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Organization, This little book has no counterpart in the 
Equipment, Etc.* American service. Its purpose appears to 
be that of a vade mecum to the British 

Army Regulations and current orders as well as to their special 
regulations governing the examination of officers for promo- 
tion. While no doubt it is of inestimable value to the British 
army officer, a careful reading of its contents fails to disclose 
any use to which an officer of the American army could put it. 

That it is running in the tenth edition is proof positive 
that it is popular and valuable to the British army officer. In 
this respect it might be compared to the Officers’ Manual for 
Subalterns by Moss, though the purposes of the two books do 
not appear to be exactly similar. 

Lieutenant Colonel Banning’s book has been compiled with 
especial reference to presenting the subject matter on which 
officers must pass examinations for promotion, in a concise, 
easily digested form. 

Among the more important chapter headings may be noted: 
“List of Official Books With Precis of Subjects They Deal 
With,” “Examination Papers With Answers” and “Recapitula- 
tion of Total British Forces.” xc. 


\ beautifully printed and illustrated little 


St. Helena to 
Santiago de 
Cuba.+ 


volume, giving a brief sketch of the history 
of Dr. Francois Antomarchi who was physi- 
cian to Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The workmanship is beautiful and the subject matter of 
very little interest except to one who delights in looking for 
quaint little side lights to greater historical events. Many of the 
beautiful illustrations have little or no connection with the text. 

ELTINGE. 
*“Organization, Administration and Equipment Made Easy.” By Lieut. 
Col. S. T. Banning, late Royal Munster Fusiliers. 10th Edition. Gale and 
Polden, Ltd., London. Price 4s. 6d., net. 
+ “From St. HELENA To SANTIAGO DE Cusa,” being a Summary of Facts 
concerning the Latter Days of Dr. Francois Antomarchi, the Last Physician 
of his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon the First Emperor. By Henry D. Thoma- 


son, Captain Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 1910. 
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This book is apparently a parody on our 


Lord ' fa 
Dekstede's present day tactical studies. The author 
eiiadian + says: “I am in hopes that the careful 

pag study required for the purpose of making 


intelligent criticisms with furnish an useful mental 
exercise for those who may trouble themselves to undertake it.” 

On its face the book is written in all seriousness and in a 
very attractive and readable style. One who wishes to take a 
short tactical study and dissect it for tactical heresies will find 
the exercise both usefu! and entertaining. It is a dangerous 
book for a beginner to fool with. 


z. 


NORTHERN FRANCE.” By Lieut. Colonel 


“Lorp ROASTEM’S CAMPAIGN IN 
1910. 


A. W. A. Pollock. With sketch map. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. 


Price 2s. 6d., net. 
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THE ARMAMENT OF THE TROOPER. 


As has been noted elsewhere in this number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, this important subject was brought up for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the Cavalry Association and 
has been subsequently discussed at two meetings of the Fort 
Leavenworth Branch of the U. S. Cavalry Association. 

These questions have been receiving particular attention 
at the present time owing to the fact that, first, there is a 
movement on foot, or rather that the matter of the elimination 
of the revolver as a part of the trooper’s armament is now be- 
ing considered by the General Staff or others in authority and, 
second, that there is a growing belief that there should be a 
change in the rifle now issued to the cavalry. 

There are many cavalry officers of experience who are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the question of the armament of 
the trooper is so inseparably connected with that of equipment 
that the Equipment Board now in session can not possibly de- 
sign the proper methods of carrying the rifle, or carbine, and 
saber, as well as the pack, without knowing what we are to 
have for the armament of the cavalry soldier. 

At the annual meeting, these subjects were only partially 
discussed, owing to a lack of time, and they were taken up at 
the two subsequent meetings of the Branch Association. How- 
ever, the Association did direct that the Executive Council 
should prepare questions to be submitted to all cavalry officers 
for an expression of their opinions on the questions under dis- 
cussion. 
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Accordingly the Executive Council have drafted the 
questions and they will be mailed to all cavalry offcers at an 
early date. It is hoped, however, that in the meantime all our 
members will take these questions under consideration and be 
prepared to promptly give intelligent answers to the same. 
They are as follows: 

1. Are you in favor of eliminating the revolver as a part 
of the armament of the cavalry soldier, except for officers and 
non-commissioned officers, irrespective of any other change in 
the armament of the trooper? 

2. Are you in favor of eliminating the revolver, provided 
iat, in lieu of the present rifle, a long range, high power car- 
bine, especially designed for the needs of the cavalry service, be 
ad pted ? 

3. (A) Do you prefer the present rifle as a part of the 
armament of the trooper which is specially designed for the 
infantry service? Or (B) Do you favor the adoption of a 
long range firearm, using the same ammunition as the in- 
fantry rifle, but designed to meet the special needs of the 
cavalry service? 

4+. Which type of saber do you prefer for use in our 
service? (.\) The present saber, that is the one that has been 
in use In our service for many years; or (B) The saber shown 
in Figure 1, page 10, of the Provisional Regulations for Saber 
1908, that is a straight saber with a straight blade 
rr (C) A sharp 


Exercise, 
and primarily designed as a thrusting weapon; ¢ 


saber with a blade more curved than the one in use at present 
ind which is specially designed as a cutting weapon. 


\t the two meetings of the Branch Association, which 
were largely attended by cavalry officers, many of them of long 
experience, the above questions were put to a vote, after long 
and able discussions by many of the officers, and with the fol- 
lowing’ results: 

very officer present was decidedly of the opinion that the 
revolver should be retained as a part of the trooper’s equip- 


ment irrespective of any change that might be made in the 


other arms. 
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With a single exception, all were in favor of a long 
range firearm for the cavalry trooper which should be especial- 
ly designed for the needs of the cavalry service; and, similarly, 
with a single exception, every officer present favored the re- 
jection of the present rifle which was specially designed for the 
infantry service. 

A majority of the officers favored a curved, sharp saber, 
especially designed as a cutting weapon. 

The Branch Association was further of the opinion that 
a Board of Cavalry Officers should be detailed to ascertain what 
long range firearm is best adapted to the special needs of the 
cavalry service. 

The question of the rifle vs. the carbine and the reasons 
for the adoption of the latter is well set forth in this number 
in one of the comments on Captain Booth’s article on the sub- 
ject of Cavalry Training and Target Practice, and which was 
written by one of the officers participating in the discussion 
at the meeting of the Branch Association. 

Those in favor of the revolver, and all were, argue that 
it is a valuable weapon for the trooper when on patrol duty, 
advance and rear guard, in the pursuit and frequently in the 
mélee. They called attention to the fact that Captain Gray, in 
his “Cavalry Tactics as Ilustrated by the War of the Rebellion” 
furnishes many instances when the revolver was used very ef- 
fectually during that war. 

The arguments in favor of the curved saber over that of 
the one shown in our Provisional Saber Exercises are that the 
latter is designed for thrusting and that it requires an expert 
swordsman to properly handle it, while the former is primarily 
a cutting and slashing arm and that our American cavalryman 
takes more naturally to it and that it does not require nearly 
as much time to make a soldier proficient in its use. 

These are all vital questions for the cavalry and it is hoped 
that due consideration will be given them, not only by those in 
authority but by all of our thinking cavalry officers. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U. S. CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the U. S. Cavalry Association was 
held in Grant Hall, at Fort Leavenworth, on Monday, January 
16, 1911, with 317 members present or represented by proxy. 

The report of the Secretary and Treasurer for the year 
1910 was read, accepted and ordered filed. A synopsis of this 
report is given herewith below. 

An election of officers for 1911 was held and resulted in 
the re-election of those holding the respective offices at the 
close of 1910. 

The votes on the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of the Association were submitted, tabulated and the result an- 


nounced as follows: 


To Section 2, Article IV: Yes—282. No—14. 
To Section 3, Article IV: Yes—278. No—18. 
To Section 3, Article V: Yes—281. No—l135. 
To Section 4, Article V: Yes—2/3. No—21. 
To Section 2, Article VII: Yes—2/6. No—17. 
To Section 4, Article VII: Yes—276. No—18. 


To Section 10, Article VIII: Yes—281l. No—l12. 
To Section 11, Article VIII: Yes—281. No—12. 


To Article IX: Yes—280. No—13. 
To Article XIV: Yes—279. No—16 
To Article XV: Yes—274. No—l9. 


Inasmuch as the above proposed amendments have each re- 
ceived more than the required two-thirds vote of the regular, 
active members present or properly represented by proxy, they 
were declared adopted. 

The Constitution of the Association, as amended, is printed 
in full in this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

The subject of the armament of the trooper, particularly 
as to the question of the elimination of the revolver as a part 
of his armament, was discussed at length. It was decided that 
the further discussion of this subject be postponed until the next 
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meeting of the Fort Leavenworth Branch of the Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, when more time could be devoted to this important mat- 
ter and by which time, it was hoped that all would have fully 
considered it and be prepared to vote intelligently. 

However, it was ordered that the Executive Council of 
the Cavalry Association proceed to obtain, by a postal card vote, 
the opinions of the cavalry officers of our service upon the 
several questions, to be drafted by the council, regarding the 
trooper’s armament, particularly as regards the elimination of 
the revolver; that of the straight or nearly straight saber; and 
that of a rifle or carbine. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 
The Treasurer submitted the following financial report : 


Receipts. 


Balance on hand January 1, 1910.............0008. $2,309.04 
Received from members and subscribers........... 3,360.98 
Received from advertisers. . ..........0. cece eeeee 1,422.98 
Received from sales of books................0000- 8,160.77 
Received from interest on time deposits............ 43.65 

NS, Asa a ic a he ROG Ae ae $15,297.42 


Disbursements. 


Editor's salary and clerical services... 2.6. .4506405 $1,494.68 
Printing fourtials,. engraving, tC... ..... 2.626.040 3,196.15 
Printing and purchase of books... ..........s0004 8,157.12 
Fa rus awe Rw os cep eR eRe 320.50 
NN rod a eriiw KA ene eee eee ROE ewS 17.60 
ii iswat era rc nee esewenwernvinees 100.70 
Pe oe |. ra 154.48 
Miscellaneous expenses—stationery, freight, express, 
typewriter and supplies. .............seeeeee- 362.94 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1910.............. 1,493.25 
een errr re reer rey errr tee $15,297.42 
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Assets. 


Cash on hand, December 31, 1910............... 
Due from members and subscribers............. 
See SENT RTEIOTS, ib dasa we eee eke eens 
Es oii hairs iG Wie cake eed ww esate 
Books on hand—bound and unbound—cost....... 

CUNT DAN ties ae ea ee a ca er 


Oe a | ere 

Due from outstanding accounts for comunissions 
Oo] ~ 

NUNN PN bl ood oad sade Side Boa BET 


Wen hip 
SERS MMB TON LST eee fe oy pine endian whan EA 
Reou TOE ORS UCL TELL LS. 01th ana a ee eer ea 
Regula Meet SCIONS ee en ere a ee 
\ss PMMCMIDCES Do ive Ses see SSE N ESS. Ke 
AL so aan soe. ia Ses Oe HKG 
Subscribers—Infantry, club rate. ............... 
EE Oe ee eee eee eae ee eee 
Membership by Regiments. 

Regiment. No. Per cent. 
PSE RP AVAINY:, sooo ces 38s 46 80.89 
mecond Cavey: <4. 6666.6. 36 70.58 
Thind Cavalty. ....65.0.... 35 67.30 
WT ROAWRIEY Sosa ween ys 36 67.92 
Prete COVEY, cic és accasss 42 79.24 
Sixth Cavalry. ............ 38 74.50 
Seve COVANy............ 25 48.11 
erie Cavalry. ......0605. 42 79.24 
Oe Cy i 36 67.92 
ee 50 94.33 
Eleventh Cavalry. ......... 33 62.26 
Twerttn CaVanty. .2.6ccesss 33 64.71 
Thirteenth Cavalry. ........ 37 71.15 
Fourteenth Cavalry. ........ 34 66.66 
Fifteenth Cavalry. ......... 33 63.46 


- ae as. 


SiG AeSSOl00 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


(As amended at the annual meeting of January 16, 1911.) 


ARTICLE I. 
TITER: 


This society shall be known as ‘The United States Cav- 
alry Association.” 


ARTICLE II. 
HEADQUARTERS. 
The headquarters shall be at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Artic te III. 


DESIGN. 


The aim and purpose of this Association shall be to unite 
all persons directly or indirectly interested in the cavalry arm 
of the military service, for the professional improvement of 
its members and the advancement of the mounted service gen- 
erally. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. This Association shall consist of (1) regular 
members, (2) associate members, (3) honorary members. 

Sec. 2. The following shall be eligible to regular member- 
ship: (a) Commissioned officers of the cavalry of the regular 
army and of the organized militia of the several States, Terri- 
tories and of the District of Columbia. (b) Former commis- 
sioned officers of the cavalry of the regular or volunteer serv- 
ices and of the organized militia of the several States and Terri- 
tories and of the District of Columbia. (c) General officers of 
the regular army and former general officers. 
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Those regular members who are on the active list of the 
regular army shall be known as regular, active members. 


Sec. 3. The following are eligible to associate member- 
ship: (a) Persons who are, or who ever have been com- 
missioned officers of honorable record in the regular army 
(other than those mentioned in Section 2), or in the navy or 
marine corps. (b) Persons who are, or who have ever been 
commissioned officers of honorable record of the National 
Guard or naval militia of any State or Territory. (c) Former 
general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry 
of honorable record in the Confederate army. (d) Non-com- 
missioned officers of the regular cavalry service and of the 
organized militia of the several States and Territories and of 
the District of Columbia and former non-commissioned officers 
of the cavalry service of honorable record. 

Sec. +. Honorary members may be elected from men 


distinguished in military and 


naval service and from eminent 
men of learning. They shall be elected as such for the 
period of five vears. Honorary members shall be elected by 
the Executive Council, and it shall require a two-thirds vote 
of all members of the Council to elect. 

Sec. 5. Any person eligible to regular or associate mem- 
bership may become such upon making application to the 
Secretary, accompanied with the amount of the initiation fee 
and upon furnishing satisfactory evidence of his eligibility to 
such membership. 

Sec. 6. Any person or society may become a subscriber 
for the JouRNAL of the Association; and all persons paying 
for and receiving the same, but who are not regularly .ad- 
mitted and entered as regular, associate, or honorary mem- 
bers shall be considered merely as subscribers. 

Sec. 7. Any member may withdraw from the Associa- 
tion at any time by tendering his resignation in writing, pro- 


vided he be not in arrears. 


Sec. 8. Any person may be expelled from the Associa- 


tion for cause by the Executive Council, but it shall require 
the consent of two-thirds of the members of the Council, un- 
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less the cause be the non-payment of subscriptions or other 
obligations to the Association, in which case a majority vote of 
the members of the Council present shall suffice. Any member 
may be expelled whose indebtedness to the Association is $4.00 
or over. 

Sec. 9. Membership shall date from the first day of the 
month in which the member joins, and his annual subscription 
shall be paid on or before that date in each succeeding year. 


ARTICLE V. 
RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS. 

SEcTION 1. Every member of the Association of what- 
ever class shall be entitled to one vote at all regular or special 
meetings of the Association. This vote may be cast in person 
or by proxy, in which latter case the authority therefor must 
be in writing. 

Sec. 2. Regular members only shall be eligible to hold 
office, and only regular, active members can vote upon amend- 
ments to this Constitution. With these exceptions all mem- 
bers of whatsoever class shall have equal rights and privileges, 
and be subject to the same obligations, except that honorary 
members shall pay no annual dues. 

Sec. 3. All members of whatsoever class shall subscribe 
for the JourNAL. The subscription price to non-members shall 
be fixed by the Executive Council of the Association, provided 
that it shall never be less than the annual subscription for mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 4. An initiation fee of one dollar shall be charged 
all persons joining the Association after January 15, 1911, ex- 
cepting those elected to honorary membership. Initiation fees 
and subscriptions shall be paid in advance. 

Sec. 5. Additional pecuniary obligations can be imposed 
upon the members only by an act of the Association at a regu- 
lar or special meeting, a two-thirds vote of the members present 
or duly represented by proxy being required to carry such 
measures; provided, that notice of such intended action shall 
have been given the members at least three months in advance 


of such regular or special meeting. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 

SECTION 1. The regular meetings of the Association shall 
be held once each year at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 
third Monday in January. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called to meet at the 
same place by the President upon the written request there- 
for signed by fifty members. When such special meetings are 
called, at least three months’ notice shall be given thereof to 
each member by the Secretary. The same notice shall be given 
in case of regular meetings. Due notice of any regular or 
special meeting or of any proposed action to be taken at such 
meetings shall be deemed to have been given when such notice 
shall have been published in the JourNAL of the Association 
and a copy of the same mailed to each member at the last ad- 
dress furnished the Secretary, or in case of officers of the regu- 
lar army, the address given in the last Army List and Directory 
at least three months in advance of such meeting. 

Sec. 3. Ten per cent of the regular, active membership 
of the Association, either present in person or represented by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. +. The election of officers shall take place annually 
at the regular meeting of the association. The election shall 
be by ballot, and a plurality of all votes cast in person or by 


proxy shall elect. 


ARTICLE VII. 


OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The elective officers of the Association shan 
be: A President, a Vice-President, and five members of the 
Executive Council. Their terms of office shall be one year, 


or until their successors are elected, and all except the Presi- 


dent shall be residents of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Sec. 2. The appointive officers of the Association shall 
be: (a) A Vice-President for each Post where five or more 


f the regular army are stationed and for each State, 


officers o 
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Territory and the District of Columbia where there is cavalry 
belonging to the organized militia. (b) An Editor, a Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

They shall be appointed by the Executive Council and 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the same; provided, that 
in its discretion, both of the offices of Editor and of Secretary 
and Treasurer may be filled by the same person. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the officers shall be such as usually 
pertain to their respective offices, and such additional ones as 
may be prescribed in this Constitution or the By-Laws enacted 
by the Executive Council under the authority granted by this 
Constitution. 


Articte VIII. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the 
President, the Vice-President, the five elected members, the 
Editor, and the Secretary and Treasurer. But when the Pres- 
ident is not a resident of Fort Leavenworth, he shall for all 
purposes be considered as not belonging to the Executive Coun- 
cil, unless actually present. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall meet from time to 
time at the call of its chairman, who shall be the senior mem- 
ber of the Council present at the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 3. Five members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. But if through the removal of offi- 
cers from Fort Leavenworth, or other cause, the Council be 
reduced below five members, such number as remain shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of filling vacancies, but 
for this purpose only. 

Sec. 4. It shall require a majority vote of all members 
of the Council to carry any proposition, except an adjourn- 
ment, which shall require a majority of those present. 

Sec. 5. The several members of the Executive Council 
shall have an equal voice and vote in the determination of all 
questions acted upon by the Council, except that the Editor 
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and the Secretary and Treasurer shall have no vote upon 
questions connected with their own appointment or removal, 
or their own compensation. 


Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall be responsible for 


the general administration of the affairs of the Association. 
To this end they are empowered to carry out any measures 
whatsoever, which, in their judgment, seem expedient in order 
to further the interests of the Association, or to attain the 
ends and aims of the organization; Provided, however, That 
such measures do not conflict with any of the provisions of 
this Constitution. Within such limits the Council shall have 
power to make permanent regulations which they shall in such 
cases designate as By-Laws in contradistinetion to their ordi- 
nary regulations, and such By-Laws shall be binding upon the 
\ssociation and its members, and shall remain in force until 
duly revoked. 

Sec. 7.’ The Executive Council shall have power to fill 
vacancies for unexpired terms which may occur in its mem- 
bership. 

Sec. & The Executive Council shall carefully examine 
and audit the accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer as soon 


1 


as practicable after the close of the fiscal vear, and at such 


other times as they may deem expedient. 
Sec. 9. Funds of the \ssociation can be expended only 


the order of the Executive Council, and money paid out 


upon 
or obligations incurred by the Secretary and Treasurer without 
such order shall be at his own risk, and if not subsequently 
approved by the Council he shall make the same good to the 
Association; but the auditing and approving of the accounts 
by the Council shall be considered as authorizing all transac- 
tions and expenditures previous to such action. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
to organize Branch Associations at posts where there are 
officers of the regular cavalry stationed and in each State, 
Territory and the District of Columbia having cavalry be- 


longing to the organized militia, as contemplated in Article XV. 
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Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall also, by corre- 
spondence and otherwise, endeavor to keep active the Branch 
Associations. Any proposition looking to the promotion of 
the interests of the cavalry, signed by twenty members or by 
a majority of the Executive Council, shall be submitted to the 

‘ Branch Associations, and to all regular members not members 
of Branch Associations, for an expression of opinion by means 


of a vote. 


ARTICLE IX. 
‘ THE JOURNAL, 


Section 1.) The Association shall) publish a JouRNAL 
devoted to the interests of the organization, and in further- 
ance of its ends and aims, as laid down in Article IIT of this 
Constitution. This JourNAL shall be published at least quar- 
terly and, as nearly as practicable, at the close of each quarter 
of the calendar year: provided, that whenever, in the opinion 
of the léxecutive Council, the financial condition of the .\sso- 
ciation will warrant the same, the JouRNAL may be published 
bi-monthly or monthly. 

Sec. 2. The annual subscription for the JoURNAL. shall 
be two dollars: Provided that whenever the JOURNAL of the 
Association shall be published bi-monthly, the annual subscrip- 
tion shall be two dollars and fifty cents; and provided further, 
that whenever it shall be published monthly, the annual sub- 
scription shall be three dollars. 

All subseriptions shall be paid in advance. 


ARTICLE X. 

THE EDITOR. 
The Editor shall edit the JouRNAL and such other docu- 
ments as may from time to time be published by the Associa- 
tion. In the performance of this duty he shall be subject to 
the supervision of the Executive Council, to whom he shall be 


directly responsible. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

The duties of the Secretary and Treasurer shall be such 
as usually devolve upon such officers. He shall keep a journal 
of the proceedings of the Association, and a separate record 
of the proceedings of the Executive Council. He shall gen- 
erally be the organ of the Association in matters of finance, 
business and correspondence. 

In the performance of these duties he shall be subject to 
the supervision of the Executive Council, to whom he shall 
be directly responsible. The books, papers and accounts per- 
taining to this office shall always be subject to examination 
by the Council. At each regular annual meeting he shall sub- 
mit a report showing the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion at the time. After the close of each fiscal year of the 
Association (which shall be considered as identical with the 
calendar year) and prior to the annual meeting he shall sub- 
mit to the Council a detailed report of the business transac- 


tions of his office during the preceding twelve months. This 
report shall show: The cash on hand at the beginning of the 


fiscal year; the receipts and expenditures during the year; the 
cash on hand at the close of the fiscal year; the assets of the 
\ssociation; the outstanding obligations of the Association; 
the membership in the various classes at the beginning of the 
year and the gains and losses in the same during the year; 
and such other matters as may be called for by the Council. 


11 
i] 


He shall also make such additional reports at such times and 


upon such subjects as the [Executive Council may desire. 


ArTICLE XII. 

Section 1. This Constitution shall go into effect upon 
the day of its adoption, and amendments made to the same 
shall be effective on the date of their adoption. 

Sec. 2. Although life memberships are no longer con- 
templated, such as are in existence at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution shall continue to exist under the same 


conditions as originally granted. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the regular, active members present or properly 
represented by proxy, at an annual meeting of the Association. 
Proposed alterations shall be furnished the Secretary in writ- 
ing, signed by five or more members, not less than four months 
prior to the meeting at which they are to be acted upon. The 
Secretary, under the direction of the Executive Council, shall 
publish such proposed alterations to the Association not less 
than three months prior to said meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Vice-Presidents shall represent the Executive Council 
at their respective stations and in their respective states. They 
shall endeavor to keep active and alive the Branch Associations 
under their jurisdiction by means of correspondence and visits 
with the members thereof; shall assist the Executive Council in 
organizing Branch Associations and shall submit suggestions 
regarding the Association. Whenever present at any meeting 


of the Executive Council they shall be members thereof. 


ARTICLE XV. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 


f the United States 
Cavalry Association may be organized at each station where 


Section 1. Branch Associations 


there are cavalry officers of the regular service stationed and 
in each State, Territory and the District of Columbia having 
cavalry belonging to the organized militia. 


Sec. 2. Each Branch Association shall elect a President 
and Secretary and such other officers as it deems necessary to 
successfully conduct the affairs of the Branch Association. 
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Sec. 3. All correspondence from the Executive Council 
io members belonging to Branch .\ssociations shall be addressed 
through the Secretary. 

Sec. 4+. The Branch \ssociation shall meet from time to 
time to read essays, papers, etc., and to discuss matters pertain- 
the United States Cavalry Association. It shall be the 
duty of the Branch Associations to solicit articles for publica- 
tion in the JOURNAL; to obtain pronies or the votes or opinions 
of the members on any matter that may be brought before the 
\ssociation and forward the same to the Secretary. Any 
proposition submitted by the Branch \ssociation to the Execu- 
ive Council looking to increased efficiency may be submitted 


by the. Executive Council to other Branch Associations for 
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RoyaL TYPEWRITER. 

The Ordnance Department of the United States Army 
has adopted a desk for field service that is remarkable for its 
compactness, convenience and adaptability for the purpose. 
When closed it is about the size and shape of an ordinary 
trunk; when opened it becomes a completely equipped desk, 
with compartments for maps, ink, paper books, documents, 
and provision is made for a typewriter. 
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The typewriter shown in the illustration is a Royal 
Standard, and the field desks are built to accomodate this 
make of machine. Because of its light weight, compact form 
and simple and strong construction, the Royal Typewriter 
is considered the most satisfactory machine for field service, 
and the same qualities recommend it for general office use. 

Attention is invited to the advertisement of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, which appears for the first time in 
this issue. The Royal is recommended as a very strong, 
reliable, efficient machine. It is “standard” in every way, 
having completely visible writing, universal keyboard and 
all other necessary features of the up-to date typewtiter. 
Its price, $65, is another very attractive feature. 

The Royal is finding much favor with the various Govern- 
ment Departments at Washington. 





























ADVERTISING— 











Cavalry 





Journal 


Advertiser 





has grown with 


each issue. 





Deh 
Readers will confer a 
favor if they mention 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


when they write. 























We know there are many officers in command of troops, companies and 
batteries (as well as student officers) who need typewriters and would 
like to own them but are unable to do so because of the high price and 
unfavorable terms demanded by most typewriter companies. 


To Such Men We are Addressing This Proposition 
THE ROYAL ‘ypewrrrer 
Price $65.00 


Is the simplest, strongest and most practical typewriter made—the ideal machine for 
use in the garrison or the field. It isa machine that you can take anywhere. even to 
the most remote station in the service, far from the repair shop, and be absolutely 
certain thatit will serve you faithfully, day after day, withouta hitch ora breakdown. 
The Royal dosen’t have a lot of“ frills’’-—they have been leit off purposely to make it 
stronger and more eflicient. But it does have many qualities that are extremely 
important to the army ollicer. Here are some of them. 

Absolutely Reliability and Extreme Durability; Complete Visible Writing 

and Standard Keyboard. Light Weight (Portability) and Compact Form 

(Convenience). Unlimited Speed, Quiet Action and Light Touch. Quick- 

as-a-Flash, Accurate Paper Feed. Heaviest Manifolding Hower (10 to 

25 Good Carbons 
If you were having a typewriter built to order you could not specify a machine better 








suited to your needs than the Royal, and the price of your made-to-order machine 
would be several times the Royal's price 

THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER 
The simplest, strongest and most practical typewriter made—at a price, that represents 
avery great saving of actual cash to you—and if desired, on terms that bring it within the 
reach of every Officer or student officer. 
Send the coupon, or write a letter to our New York office, and your inquiry will be 
promptly forwarded to our representative nearest you. We have offices and dealers in 
all parts of the world. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 54, Royal Typewriter Bldg., WN. Y. 





Name 
Px Ss itic m 


Address . 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER CO., New York 
Send me information regarding easy terms as advertised,in the U.S. Cavalry Journal. 


























ou have your 
own command 
—your teeth. 


Keep up efficiency —be always 


rez wi for action by using 








Cleans thoroughly and delightfully, 
preserves by its antiseptic and germici- 
dal action—polishes both teeth and 
gold work without scratching. 

Ribbon Dental Cream not only destroys 
decay-germs when used but also keeps 
the mouth in the sweet, clean, non-acid 
condition that counteracts germ growth. 


Delicious in Flavor 


Its use is a pleasure—none of the 
“druggy” taste of the ordinary dentifrice. 


Send 4c for a trial tube 
(Sufficient for three weeks’ use) 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 50 199 Fulton St. | NEW YORK 


Makers of the Famous Colgate Shaving Stick. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


Wrist Watches. 





Small 0-Size Watchin Pigskin Strep, $5.00 
Six-Size Watch in Pigskin Strap, - 2.75 
Pigskin Strap, (only) - - 1,00 


For sale at all Post Exchanges where many other 
styles of Knickerbocker Watches are shown. 


FULLY CUARANTEED. 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO., 


192 Broadway NEW YORK 








Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, fi. 3. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 








WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 


TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 





An Exclusive Dress 








Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
Making Department. 








Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Lt will help the Cavalry Jousnad tf you mention it when writing. 
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Lancaster, Washington, 
pC 
> e es 
I a. 1308 F street. 
1s7cG. 1911. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





AFACHENOR' BARIBERGERS 
- ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
ee VV Ye i 








“i wut help the Cavalry Journal tj you mention u when wretine. 
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Incorporate every desired feature of 
all other machines into ONE and com- 
pare it feature with feature, working 
part with working part, and the 
UNDERWOOD will stand out 
superior. 

It permits of the greatest latitude of 


work--does more and better work per given 





effort and admits of the greatest speed. 








“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
Underwood Cypewriter Co. 


sia NCORPORATE D : 











NEW YORK or ANYWHERE. 





Jt will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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What is a Visible Typewriter? 


Writing in sight is part of it. Keyboard in sight is the other part. 
It is as important that you see what you do as to see what you have 
done. The key-for every-character keyboard of the easy action, 
light running MODEL No. 10 


Si:mith Premier 


makes it the only truly visible writing machine. 





714 Delaware Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 


par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 





Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,”’’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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Schittl@ias 
SUMMER CATALOGUE No. 947 


Regardless of where You may be Stationed, Alaska or 
the Philippines will show you everything in 


OUTDOOR 
LIFE GOODS 


At our Usual Special 














Prices to Officers 
Bathing Suits, Hammocks, Golf, 
Lawn Settees, Fishing Tackle. 


Schindler. Lome: 


710'to 71S KANSAS City. MO. 1216-1218 


MAIN ST. GRAND AVE. 














BLICKENSDERFER ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 


Very Light and Portable. 


ent ally adapted to uses of the Military 


Writers because of its Portability, Visibile Writing, 





— Interchangeable Types, Strength and Simplicity. 


UNIVERSAL OR SCIENTIFIC KEYBOARD. 


END FOR CATALOGUE A-7 





Blickensderfer rr Co. Stamford, Conn. 

| | 1 < Y me =, 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 
When you order OFFICE SUPPLIES from us you are as- 
sured of High Quality, Prompt Delivery and Fair Prices. 


WOOD AND STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE. 


Write for our Supply Catalogue. 


Saml Dodsworth Book Co., 


521-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
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UNIFORMS 


For all Officers 








Samples and Self Measurements 
Blanks sent on Request. 


FQUIPMENTS 


Finest Made 





Price Lists on Request 


MEYER’S MILITARY SHOP, 


1231 Pa. Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 



















2 
ww \ 
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“DANDY” combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 25c. “Star’’ size, 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride 
in having their shoes look A 1, restores color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25¢ 
“Baby Elite,’’ size 10c. 

“ALBO”’ make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white 
Kach cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 
sponge 25c. 

“SUPERB,”’ (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

“BOSTON,’’ a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing 
25e. 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 





AS IN PATTERNS, 
So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. We are prepared 

















at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 

Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 
attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 









LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 
i ae CA ; 
Y mAmul Co The “New Ebbitt,” 

DRY COODS 


Spee tere: Washington, D. C. 
THE STORE OF QUALITY 


For Over Thirty Years! Army and Navy 


We invite you to an inspection of our Headquarters... 


new Fall stock of Dress Goods 


+21] Pe ets sil tine £ , : : 

Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of Under new management and 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- entirely remodeled, redecora- 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys ted and refurnished through- 


out, catering directly tomem- 
bers of the service and offer- 
ing the refinements of a 
strictly first-class hotel. 


Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, 


Curtains and Curtain Materials. 


Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 


Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 pr day, 


| European Plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day, 
414-16-18 Delaware St., 
G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. R. G. BURKE, Manage 
It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 


— 





anna cw 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. OFFICERS. 
; Te 5 


LATEST REGULATION 
(Solid Nickle.) 








WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 


THE ENGLISH POLO if 
sesAll Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00°48 


(We export this !'uttee to England, France and Germany.) 


The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, ~ - $25, $30, $40. 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - = - - $40. 

We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing ni othing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from **saddle to Spur,” Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 

The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 

106D Chambers St., New York City. 


mm SERVICE 
Cammeyer Boots, Shoes and Leggins, 
Shoe means ouamnie 


e 
(#) Tl 902 Ts an Stuffed Russia Calf Service... 
BiGHer witenccdasi seo. a wedwes $4.00 
1607 lan Russia Calf Service Blucher.. 4,00 
6 "Ave. & 20™ St. 367) ‘Tan Oil Grain Double Sole Blucher 6.50 
NEW YORK America’s Largest Snoe “store 
: MEA, BOOTS 





























508 Black Gun Metal Calf Stiff-Leg 



































Regulation Boots..... ....... $15.00 
373 ‘Tan Russia Calf stif- Leg. Regula- 

RIOR OOS Sriasiaa: 6c nso eic oresc 12.00 
372 Rlack Calf Stiff-Leg Regulation 

DRG SZ anrensnwak susasneales 11.00 
375 Black Calf soft-Leg Regulation 











BOUIB as5 5008 12 
The “Cammeyer’’ Pony Boot-trees, $5. 00 











LEGGINS 








Genuine Pigskin Puttee I eggins ....... $5.5 
Genuine Pigskin Puttee Staple Leggins. 5.50 
TAM GOBER LAGRIOE 6 ons ccrccccascescesnce 4.00 








Men’s Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes can be procured direct or 
through Post Exchange. 

















**Cammeyer’’ Style Book Mailed 
Free Upon Request 
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NEW SERVICE 
O LT (Caliber .45) 


WITH POSITIVE LOCK 
The Kind the Government Buys 





SIX SHOTS. 
FINISH: Full Blued. Rubber Stocks. \ecue 
WEIGHT: With 54-inch Barrel 40 oz. 
LENGTH OVER ALL: 10% inches. 
Catalogue of a'l Colt Models sent on request. 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC GUNS GATLING GUNS 


, PATENT 
COL i S FIRE ARMS -O HARTFORD, 
MEG. «= —CONN., U.S.A. 








Uncle Sam Says: 


“Warlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
53 have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 


mm  § 
AX) : : : , . > ‘ 
v\ Se Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
\N 9 nets, only S50; S20 Cornets, only S10; 250 Trombones, 
ph only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 


"i ~/ fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
\ a $12.56, Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ae ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
{ ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
\ and instruction books at half. 
s) FREE Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
~upplies. profusely illustrated. Also a 50e¢ piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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Plain Work, no Lining, $18 00 y] | 00 
American Goods, - b 4 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, $38 00 $4 00 
. S, : : 


Imported Goods 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


eo 
‘ ~ Pp ‘ER LEAVENWORTH, 
RICHARD SPRINGE, VENWOE 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 


~~NE NENW, GHW mW ih NF, QHD" CG Oa enw. 


13 
WW — 
Y) 
A FEW PRICES } 
4 
TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 4 
Weight Weight 


SHAMAN. WM AHA 


~s 
« 


» Fenn wW 











753 
755 
752 
847 
849 





Regulations Boots <: Legains. 


Style No. 


Biack Calf BOOts: .6i.c2ssecss cae $12.00 
TORT: BOOTS: osc ciicestcsmene ences 12:00 
All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
"TTt PIMOS PUTCO caine cccesicsce 7.00 
Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
SERVICE SHOES 

Tan se Single Sole, Blucher 
SR Gye cis waa WV awices ensue aeura ose. 6.00 

ines Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 
cher, Double Sole........:.... 6.00 
Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
Tan Calf, BrutonerF Cut. ....6cs005. 5.00 
Tan Caf, Blutcher Cut. :.......... 50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. NEW YORK. 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 

















LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 

It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 

The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 

On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you will then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 


: —, City Office 424 Delaware St. 
GN, Ucavenworrh. 
| S| a n d ’ No. 150 Either Phone 


J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 





} 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 

Send for copies of ‘‘California”’ 
Limited’’and “Titan of Chasms. ”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 





when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





E. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. ©. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres, (€. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { State Depository. 
County Depository J l City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhbler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 


dt wiil heip the Cavairv Journat it you mention tt when writing. 








(HOME BILLIARD TABLES | 





Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 34. x7 size at $85.00; 3x 6 table $65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of the United States, Frapce, Germany and Mexico y 


r —* 
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We can secure 
any 
Military Book 
for You. 
¥ 7 




















The Pre-eminent Cuvées 
of 


C hampagne 


Their 
fine quality 


will at once 


r' if | commend them 
Hi | i} 


Ld i to the 


7 gt TE = y 


a most critical 
MOET & CHANDOK| 


CHAMPAGNE 
EPERN. AY- FRANCE 
& 


a x ul 
Ree ®, Sole Importers Hew Yea 





Il nT ill 


} Hl 
il Hh 2A s 
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MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL 


‘*VERY DRY" 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 











